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Introduction 


There has long been a need for a publication dealing in a 
comprehensive way with the problems involved in starting and 
conducting a sports program organized on a community basis 
and designed to serve the interests of all people. This book is 
published to meet this need. 

Many agencies, public and private, afford an opportunity for 
people to engage in sports but none of them serves as large a 
number of people in as diversified a program as the public 
recreation department. It has long been rectjgnized that any 
well-rounded recreation program includes sports. 

This book represents the combined experience of a very large 
.number of men and women responsible for sports programs in 
localities. It is not merely a revision of three earlier editions 
of Recreative Athletics, It is a fresh gathering and actual re- 
cording of experience so that what is best may be shared by alK 
It is not the creation of any single person or small group. 
Comm/unity Sports and Athletics was not brought together 
quickly. It has been in the process of development over a 
period of years and entailed much study and a heavy volume 
of correspondence. We believe the book is representative of 
the recreation movement. 

All who through their financial support make possible the 
work of the National Recreation Association have a share in 
making publications like this available to help men, women 
and children not only in our own country but to some extent 
throughout the world. 

National Recreation Association 
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PART ONE 


CHAPTER I 

History of Sports in America 


Sports have a significant place in the recreational life of the 
American people. In one form or another s}x)rts appeal to oM 
and young, men and women, residents of city and rural areas. 
Millions of Americans enjoy taking part in sport, watching^ 
others play, or both. Sports have become a traditional phase of 
leisure-time living. Happenings of unusual significance in sport 
often drive major world events from the ne\^;s headlines. As 
Grantland Rice, the dean of sports writers, has said, “Sport ap- 
peals to more millions than politics, finance, the theater, motion 
pictures, literature, art or any other single entry you might 
mention.*'^ Yet widespread participation in sport is a recent 
phenomenon in American life. 


The CoLONiAi. Period^ 

In Colonial days the people of this country devoted little 
time to sport, for pioneer living conditions necessitated long 

'“Setting the Pace,” The Sun, New York, June 27, 1947. 

“For a comprehensive volume dealing with sports in America, sec Foster R. Dulles, 
America Learies to Play — A History of Popular Recreation 1607-1940. 1940, 
Many of the facts concerning sports prior to 1900, cited in this chapter, are based 
upon statements by Mr. Dulles. 
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and arduous toil. Work was all-essential and idleness not tol- 
erated, and consequently persons had little time for recreation. 
Leaders in both ( iiurch and state branded most forms of recre- 
at^n as wasteful of time and energy, if not sinful, 
virile sports engaged in were closely related to the frontier en- 
vironment: hunting and fishing, maiksmanship contests, sleigh 
rides, coasting and skating, boating, wrestling, running and 
jumping, and games associated with farm festivals. The love 
of sport which many (olonists brought to America from Eng- 
land j)crsisted in spite of the lepressive influence, and forms 
of sport betaine incieasingly more prevalent. Horse racing and 
fox hunting weie especially popular in Virginia among the 
aristocracy. CiOck fighting, animal bailing, and boxing, usually 
carried on suneptitiously and often associated with taverns, 
were enjoyeci by all classes. Ball j)laying was common, and 
games like cricket, bowling, batiledc^te and shuttlecock were 
played in varying ways in different parts of the Cc^lonies. 

NiNKTKKNni Century Sports 

« During the first half of the nineteenth century the widc- 
sptead ajiplication to the business of developing the country 
and the intense disappioval of idleness combined to discourage 
the development of spoils. The growth of cities brought about 
a curiailniem in paiticipant sports in the urban centers be- 
cause of crowd(\l living conditions and lack of suitable open 
spaces. 'Ehesc foues could not suppress the desire for recrea- 
tion or eliminate the interest in .sports, however, and spectator 
sports flourished during this period. Horse races, rowing and 
sailing regattas and foot races attracted thousands of enthusi- 
astic spectators. Piofessionalism was the rule, and betting was 
widespread. Ihi/e fighting, though officiallv banned, gained in 
popularity. Hiese activities wcTe a poor substitute for games 
and contests foi large, nuinbeis but they siistaincxl an interest 
in sports for several decades and paved the way for the subse- 
quent widespread public jxarticipation in a di\ersified program. 
•^Aboui the midclle of the century women for the first time 
began to engage actively in s|>orts. Ice skating was among the 
first activities in which they jxirticipated. Only the most ven- 
turesome pationi/ed public bathing places, especially in mixed 
company. 
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History of Sports in America 

The period following the Civil War was ^characterized by a 
remarkable expansion in participant sports and a breaking 
down of the prejudice against them. Even before the Civil War 
the idea that sports contribute to a healthier, saner race was 
beginning to gain acceptance. The development of games in 
which many individuals could take part was a factor in the 
rising growth of sports. Croquet brought men and women to- 
gether in an enjoyable outdoor activity, and with archery and 
lawn tennis formed the original trio of corecieational sports. 
'Roller skating, first introduced as a fashionable sport, soon was 
enjoyed by large numbers of men, women and children. 
Bicycling achieved a most spectacular development, accom- 
panied by the organization of clubs, the promotion of bicycle 
parades, drills, racing meets and hill-climbing contests. The 
professional, spectator characteristics of the sports events in the 
earlier decades had a minor place in these new activities. 

The development of the game of baseball about the middle 
of the century exerted a most significant influence upon the 
future of sports in America. Because it involved less expense 
than boating or horseback riding, for instance, many more^ 
people were able to take part. As an outdoor, skilled and highly 
competitive sport it strongly ap|>ealed to young men. Profes- 
sionalism and gambling for a time brought baseball into dis- 
repute, but it gradually won a place for itself in every Amer- 
ican community and became recognized as the national game. 
By the end of the century it was far and away the country’s 
leading sport. 

Other significant developments took place in the late 1800’s. 
One was the growth of interest in such “society sports” as 
yachting, sailing and polo. The rise of prize fighting as an 
indoor spectator sport was paralleled out of doors by the keen 
enthusiasm for collegiate football. Basketball 'achieved imme- 
diate popularity as an indoor winter sport following its inven- 
tion in 1891. The country club, a new institution, was the 
center for a variety of outdoor pastimes but became, chiefly 
noted for its promotion of the game of golf. The first golf 
club, organized in 1888, initiated into this country a sport that 
was to expand incredibly in popularity in the succeeding de- 
cades. Bicycling, called the most universal sport of town, city 
and country, was enjoying its golden age in the I890*s. 
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iIevelopments 1900 — 1940 


The expansion in sports since the turn of the century, both 
in the variety of activities and in the numbers of people enjoy- 
ing them as participants or spectators, far exceeded that of any 
previous period, fin sc:hooIs, churches, clubs, industries, pri- 
vate agencies and municipal recreation centers; in parks, school 
athletic fields, neighborhood playgrounds and private recrea- 
tion areas, millions of Ameiicaiis in 1940 were engaging in 
formal sports competition or in occasional play with their fam- 
ilies, friends and neighbors. /According to estimates, twelve mil- 
lion Americans fished, five million bowled, and an equal num- 
ber played billiards and engaged in shooting. Softball, table 
tennis, hunting, golf and tennis were among the sports which 
claimed between three and five million participants each. Prior 
to the Second World War the estimated annual attendance at 
sporting events in the United States exceeded 365 million or 
an average of one million per day. /Basketball led with ninety 
million spectators, followed by sohball, baseball, football, box- 
ing and horse racing in the order named. 


Factors 

In this development between 1900 and 1940 various factors 
emerged. The following, some of which were closely related, 
are among the most significant: 

Effect of the Automolfile, The universal use of the auto- 
mobile brought about l:ir-rcaching changes in sport and in the 
recreation of the American people. Motoring not only replaced 
bicycling but it made possible widespread participation in 
many other outdoor pastimes. The automobile brought the 
picnic center, golf course and bathing beach within reach of a 
large part of the population, and it made fishing and hunting 
grounds accessible to millions of sportsmen. The development 
of state and national parks and foiests as recreation centers 
for the people became feasil)le ^vhen they had an inexpensive 


•Frank G. Mcnke. The Nexr Fxicyclnpvdia of Sport 'i, 1947. 
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means of reaching these areas. Later the very congestion caused 
by the automobile led many to satisfy their desire for sport at 
centers in their own neighborhood or community. 

Governmental Provision for Sports. Prior to 1900 govern- 
ment agencies encouraged or furnished few opportunities for 
sport. Sports had been provided largely througli private initia- 
tive, eitlier on a commercial or club basis. The acreptance by 
local government of responsibility for the j^eople’s recreation, 
including sports, has becenne general since 1900. 'Lhis resulted 
in markedly increased municipal sports programs and facil- 
ities, and in the provision of activities for all the people on a 
democratic basis. Prcjmotion of sports was no longer left ex- 
clusively to individuals seeking a maximum profit or to groups 
concerned solely with their own advantage, but it became a 
matter of public concern. 

Expansion in the Variety of Sports. Cireater opportunities 
for participation in sports and increased facilities were accom- 
panied by a multiplication of the games and activities that com- 
prise the field of popular spcjrts. Winter sports were an outstand- 
ing example, for a great variety of skiing and other events were 
devised to attract the growing army of winter spbrts enthusiasts. 
.Aquatic sports also became more diversified. Swimming topped 
all others in the numbers taking part, and moiorboating be- 
came exceedingly popular. Lawn, court and table games multi- 
plied in number and many of them such as clock golf, bad- 
minton, shuffleboard, handball and table tennis— to name only 
a few— were played throughout the land. The amazing though 
short-lived popularity which miniature golf achieved in 1930 
illustrated the readiness with which the American public wel- 
comed a novel sport. More significant was the acceptance of 
such games as softball, touch football and*pliddle tennis, which 
are modifications of popular games designed to reduce space, 
expense or risk of accident in order to enable more people to 
enjoy them. ^Bowding, trapshooting and hiking represent widely 
different activities that won a high place in the sports program.| 
Aviation and the flying of model powered planes were late addi- 
tions to the growing list of sports. 
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Emphasis on Championships. Many of the sports mentioned 
above are activities in which little organization is* required, 

, participation is by individuals rather than by teams, and the 
clement of competition is secondary. However, the exploitation 
of outstanding players and teams and the promotion of cham- 
pionship events were also characteristic of sports in the 1900*s. 
Examples in international sport were the Olympic Games, the 
Davis Cup tennis matches, the yacht races for the America’s 
Cup and tlie Walker Cup golf matches. Here at home events 
like the World Series in baseball, championship prize fights 
and golf tournaments and intersectional football games re- 
ceived nationwide attention, rhere were few sports in which 
state and national championship matches or tournaments were 
not run off each year. Record-breaking performances were 
widely publicized and public appearances of championship 
teams and individual athletes were in great demand. 

Multiplicity of Sports Agencies. The wave of popularity 
that sports achieved was accomjianied by the multiplication of 
agencies firomoting sports. Some of these conducted activities 
primarily ioi their members, others for groups in the commun- 
ity; still otlieis for the linancial profits derived. The nature and 
scope of these j)rograms varied as widely as the purposes mo- 
tivating them. Typical of the organizations promoting sports 
are the schools, colleges and universities; churches; industries 
and commercial establishments; laboi unions; faim organiza- 
tions: junior chambers of commerce, luncheon clubs and the 
American Legion: voluntary and youth-serving organizations 
such as the Y.^t.C.A., Scouts, Catholic Youth Organization, 
Y.M.H.A. and boys’ <lubs; newspapers, commercial recreation 
agencies of many kinds; municipal and county recreation de- 
partments and the multitudinotis local, state and national asso- 
ciations, like the Artiateui Athletic Union, promoting a par- 
ticular sport or several of them. 

’^Growth of Professionalism. Professionalism, as previously 
noted, has played a majoT role m spmts in America. The 
twentieth century increase in their promotion on a professional 
bJlsis was therefore tiot surprising. Baseball continued to lead'/ 
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but to the list of sports long played by professionals were added 
footbaH, tennis, ice hockey and basketball. The construction of 
indoor arenas and the installation of liglits at oufdoor sports 
areas contributed to the trend. Outstanding performance as an 
amateur was lcx)ked upon by many as a stepping stone to partici- 
pation in the sport on a protessional basis. In spite of this tend- 
ency, the increase in the number t)f amateur players since 1900 
has more than kept pace with tlie number of individuals who 
are paid tor playing. 


Causes 

The causes of the marked awakening of public interest in 
sports between 1900 and 1940 and the reasons underlying the 
factors during that period are many and varied but a few are 
of special sigiiilicaiice. 

The increased amount of leisure resulting from shortened 
hours of employment enabled people to devote more time to 
sports, especially over the week end. The establislimcnt of phys- 
ical education and sports progiams in schools and colleges gave 
millions of children and youth training in sports skills and a 
desire to continue on in sports after leaving school. Changes 
in the status of women made it easier to promote sports pro- 
grams for women and girls and accelerated the tendency toward 
the development of corecreational progiams. The number of 
workers in store, office and factory, who performed routine 
repetitive tasks requiring little exercise of their physical powers, 
increased greatly. Both employers and employees recognized 
the need for workers to engage in some form of sport in their 
leisure hours. The value of wholesome sports as a means of 
fostering health, morale, and citizenship was so clearly demon- 
strated that the long standing opposition to this form of recrea- 
lion vanished completely. 

The acquisition of large recreation areas by local, state and, 
federal authorities and the development of these areas for sport 
enabled people with modest incomes to take part in activities 
formerly available only for tlie well-to-do. The playgrounds, 
playfields and athletic fields which became an essential part of 
the municipal recreation system brought opportunities for par- 
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ticipation in sport near the homes of the people. The provision 
of leadership lor tlie organization and conduct of municipal 
sports programs and foi guidance in the use of available facil- 
ities liciped swell the ranks of sports enthusiasts, 
v^ommercial interests such as equipment and clothing manu- 
facturers, owners of private sports facilities and resorts, retail 
stores, transportation companies and hotel owners, realizing the 
profit to be gained by promoting s[)orts for tlie people, also 
played a large part in arousing public interest in certain forms 
of sport. Increased salaries and wages afforded large numbers 
the means for taking part in individual sports and made pos- 
sible the expansion oi coiniiierciali/ed sports on a large scale. 
Estimates of the amount annually spent lor sports ran as high 
as four billion dollars, and much of this expenditure was due 
to the effort of commercial agencies to capitalize on the appeal 
of sports lor increasing numbers of people.^ 

Si’ORTs IN WoRia) War II 

^•Sport^, like every other aspect ol American life, were affected 
by the Setond World War. The draft removed millions of 
young men and a lar ge number of young women from civilian 
life and activities. •Men and women worked long liours in war 
industries, leaving little time or energy for participation in 
sports.vGas rationing, which curtailed transportation to outly- 
ing areas, greatly reduced the amount of golf, skiing, hunting, 
trapshootirrg and many other activities. Restrictions on travel 
affected intersectional competition; national nreets in a number 
of sports were eliminated; and certain sports such as horse 
racing were drastically curtailed. 'The construction of indoor 
and outdoor sport^s facilities came to a stop except in special 
war impact areas.* Unprecedented interest was shown in neigh- 
borhcKKl sports programs^in cities throughout the country, and 
athletic activities led in popularity in the recieation programs 
initiated or expanded for workers in hundreds of industrial 
plants. Many of these programs functioned around the clock 
in order to meet the needs of night-shift workeis. 

S{x)rts groups were formed to help prepare young men for 

^Fedenli Security .\gcncy. Recreation — A National Erojiotnic Asset, p. 1945. 
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strenuous army life. Especially significant was the development 
of a comprehensive sports program for the personnel in the 
armed forces, resulting in an unprecedented participation in a 
great variety of activities. Facilities provided by the Army and 
Navy for its personnel included bowling alleys, athletic fields^ 
golf courses, tennis courts, volley ball and badminton courts, 
roller skating rinks, swimming pools, gymnasiums, beach clubs, 
rowboats and fishing tackle. An estimated fifty million dollars 
were spent for recreation facilities by the Navy alone during 
the war years.® 

Thousands of officers and enlisted personnel, trained and ex- 
perienced in recreation, and especially in the field of sports, 
gave leadership to this pliase of the program. They adhered 
to the policy of “participation for all” and gave ma jor emphasis 
to an intramural sports program, although inter-camp or sta- 
tion competition was also carried on. The enthusiasm with 
which the servicemen participated in the program and the value 
of sports in sustaining their morale have been reported by 
top-ranking officers in the various services. 

Sports played a significant role not only in the training camps 
and combat areas, but also in the hospitals and the centers 
established for rest and recuperation from the stresses of battle. 
“Today tlicse same athletic activities, rangii|g from a simple 
one-response game such as horseshoe pitching to group competi- 
tions sucli as baseball and volley ball, are being used to help 
lieal war neuroses acquired by veterans on overseas battle- 
grounds.“® Sports proved their value, too, in the prison camps, 
where they contributed greatly to the mental state of the men. 

Developmknts Since World War II 

Many leaders in the field of sport have prophesied that the 
years following the Second World War .will bring an unprece- 
dented expansion in sports. Sufficient time has not elapsed to 
indicate clearly the direction, nature or extent of this develop- 
ment but a few events since the end of the war point the way 
toward future trends. 

®Capt. Ralph E. Wilson, “Lessons from a Global Recreation Program,” Recreation. 

Match. 194G, p. 626. 

®S. W. Morris, "Sports Heal War Neuroses,” Recreation, 0( toher, 1945, p. 313. 
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Spectator interest in sports is on the increase. New highs in 
attendance figures for baseball, basketball, football, golf 
matches, horse racing and other sports, have been due in part 
to the popularity of amateur as well as professional contests. 
In commenting on the sports record in 1946, Grantland Rice 
/stated, “Never before in the history of amateur or professional 
sports in the United States did so many wild-eyed enthusiasts 
storm through the turnstiles of outdoor stadiums and indoor 
arenas to witness almost any kind of competition . . . the attend- 
ance at sports spectacles was overwhelming and the money in- 
volved was enormous.” 

A remarkable expansion in sports areas and facilities is in 
piospect. 1 Municipal postwar improvement programs include 
plans for new swiining jjools, athletic fields, neighborhood 
sports facilities and centers for winter sports.' Recreation areas 
and buildings, stadiums, athletic fields and other sports centers 
outnumber other forms of living war memorials that have been 
approved by cities throughout the country. 

Trained and (jualified leadership for the guidance of sports 
programs for (hildren and youth is becoming increasingly im- 
portant. SporUi are widely recognized as a p ositiv e fajgJto r 
attemjn to curb juvenile delinquenqj;^ 

"Tlie demand fpr greater opportunities to engage in sports is 
already making itself ielt, especially by the large numbers of 
young men and women in the armed forces who enjoyed par- 
ticipation in sports foi tlie first time. The increasing enroll- 
ment since the war in teams and leagues sponsored by com- 
munity agencies, and the mounting popularity of commercial 
sports oiferings are due in part to the interest in sports devel- 
oj)ed in wartime. 

Opportunities for the development of skills in aquatic sporty 
are being expanded. Swimming, already the most popular of 
participant sjxnts, won many new supporters by its demon- 
strated survival value in wartime. Several national organiza- 
tions ha>'e taken steps to encourage the development of more 
effective programs, the training of aquatic leaders and the full 
utilization of existing facilities for aquatic sports 


’“Spcjrls of 1946,” Information Plrasr JImannr, 79/7, p. 6. IMV, 
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Inability of manufacturers at first to meet the demand for 
consumer goods essential to outing activities indicates a mount- 
ing public interest. Motorboats, fishing tackle and firearms are 
typical of the sports equipment that has been in short supply 
since the war. The record-breaking crowds that are attending 
motorboat shows, exhibitions of sports and outing equipment, 
and similar events afford evidence that the wartime curtail- 
ment of outing activities was only temporary. Probably, war- 
time itself with the heightened demands made on the soldiers 
as well as the civilian worker increased the desire for sports. 
The American Legion Magazine reported a survey revealing 
that 70 per cent of the servicemen said they wanted to hunt; 
62 per cent said they intended to go fishing.® 

Succeeding years will undoubtedly see the development of 
sport in new and ever-widening channels, which Avill carry 
along on its current an increasing number of Americans eager 
to adopt one sport or the other for leisure hours of recreation. 


Community Sports Agencies 

The American sports tradition is the product of a variety of 
forces and has been developed through the efforts of many 
agencies, as the preceding pages have indicated. Some of these 
agencies have been motivated primarily by the desire to make 
a profit; many others were formed for the purpose of enabling 
their members to engage in favorite forms of sport. A third 
group of agencies concerned with sport promoted activities for 
the benefit of the community at large, without thought of finan- 
cial gain or special advantage to any restricted membership 
group. The municipal recreation department is the outstand- 
ing representative of this group, which also includes a number 
of privately supported organizations. The remainder of this 
hook is devoted to community sports ag^mcies—their functions, 
and the content, organization and administration of their sports 
programs. 


'‘Albert M. Day, “The Future of Wildlife in America,” American Planning and 
Cixnc Annual, p. 42. 1946. 
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Organization for Community Sports 

Soon atter 1900 the public conscience in America was awak- 
ened to the need for concerted action to alleviate or counteract 
the unwholesome living conditions that had developed, es- 
pecially in cities. One result was the beginning of the public 
lecreation movement through which local government ac- 
cepted responsibility for providing recreational opportunities 
for its people. From the start, sports have had a large part in 
municipal recreation programs. In many localities where gov- 
ernment failed to act community agencies were formed by 
private groups to extend the benefits of sport to more people. 

Several factors had restricted participation in sport. Some 
activities had been introduced by the aristfxrracy, and an at- 
tempt had been made to keep them exclusive. Even though 
these efforts were usually unsucces.sful, the cost of these sports 
when made available to the public was so high that a large 
section of the population failed to benefit from them. The 
scarcity of areas and facilities in most communities automatic- 
ally excluded a majority of the people from using them. The 
promotion of some sports had been taken over largely by un- 
wholesome elements whicli hindered their development and 
deterred inanv people from engaging in them. Many sports 
agencies were primarily interested in the development and ex- 
ploitation of ch.unpions; the concept of “sports for all” was 
still in the making. The domination of some sports by pro- 
fessionalism had handicapped their progress on an amateur 
basis. 

Community sports agencies were organized primarily to 
bring oj)port unities to the population at large rather than to 
combat evils in sport. The growing emphasis upon sports in 
the educational program lent support to the movement to pro- 
vide sports on a community basis. The subsequent increase in 
people’s leisure, the rise in the standard of living and the pub- 
lic awakening to the value of all forms of recreation, including 
sport, enabled these community agencies to play an important 
{)ait in shaping the pattern of sports in America. 
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Growth of Community Sports 

Pioneers in the movement had a restricted view of >hc activ- 
ities comprising a community sports program, as compared with 
present-day standards. I'his is illustrated by the reports of 
two committees. Athletics for Boys and Athletics for Girls, pre- 
sented to the Second Annual Playground Congre.ss in 1908. 
The first committee limited its recommendations to field events, 
apparatus work and calisthenics: the girls’ committee had a 
broader outlook, defining athletics as “track and field events 
and such games as ba.skelball, baseball, volley ball, captain ball, 
hockey, tennis, etc.”’’ The expanding content of community 
.sports programs is indicated by the increase in the number of 
activities included in the reports submitted from year to year 
by local agencies to the Recreation Year Book}'^ In 191() only 
three sports activities were reported: in 1926, eleven: in 19.36, 
twenty-four, whereas in 1946 the number of activities had 
gTown to thirty-eight. 

The number of cities providing community jirograms like- 
wise increased several fold during this thirty-year period, as the 
following table ba.sed on }'ear Book reports indicates: 


Type of Number of cities reporting in 

activity 1916 1926 1936 1946 

.Skating'^*)?.' "W T4T 594 

.Swimming 55 ... .''i70 981 


Hiking (organized)... 197^- 196' 364 567 

Other comparable figures are not available for this period 
but during the single decade between 1936 atid 1946 the num- 
ber of cities reporting several forms of sport incrca.sed as fol- 
lows: badminton, 260 per cent: shufileboard, 183 per cent: 

''Naiional Recreation Association, Proreedhtgs 0 / the Second Annual Playground 
Congress, p. 329. 1908. , . 

”1 he Recreation Year Book records the service of community recreation agencies 
in the United Stales and Canada. It contains information as to their administra- 
tion, leadership, ex|>('nditurcs, facilities and activities. 

” I his figure represents the number of cities reporting "winter sports” in 1926. 
'“This figure represents the number of cities reporting “tramping" in 1916. 
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archery, 178 jXT cent; skiing, 176 per cent; indoor bowling, 
109 per cent; basketball, 100 per cent; softball, 92 per cent; 
volley bfill, 89 per cent; baseball, 81 per cent, and horseshoes, 
71 per cent. 7'ouch football was not reported in 1936; other- 
wise it probably would have had a place in the preceding list. 


Facilities 

ConiiTiiinity areas and facilities for sport also multiplied in 
number and in variety. In 1916 only swimming pools and bath- 
ing beaches were reported in the Year Book; in 1946 more than 
twenty types of outdoor sports facilities were recorded. The 
increase in several major sports facilities between 1926 and 
1946 is prc.sented in the following table. Although these figures 
are incomplete they indicate the marked expansion in the 
decade following 1926, The failure to maintain this growth in 
the next decade was due primarily to the wartime curbs on the 
construction of .sports lacilities. 


Type of 

Numbers reporting 

in 

facility 

1926 

1936 

1946 

Baseball diamonds . . . 

2,972 »» 

3,568 

4,323 

Bathing bea^ches 

276 

516 

618 

Swimming pools . ... 

693 

1,142 

1,407 

Picnic grounds 

1,417 

2,065 

3,954 

Ice ska ling rinks 

.... 1,506 

2,411 

3,138 

lennis touris 

0,251 

10,029 

11,847 

rile contribution of 

coinnninity 

recreation agencies 


sports in America is strikingly illustrated by a few figures which, 
though incomplete, indicate the extensive use of community 
facilities in 1946. The total attendances rejiorted at bathing 
beaches in a limited number of cities exceeded 142 million; 
at swimming pools nearly 2(i million; at softball diamonds more 
than 39 million; at f)icnic areas more than 15 million; at ice 
skating areas nearly 13 million: at golf courses 8 million, and 
at baseball diamonds 18i/^ million. Attendances varying from 
two to live million were reported at each of the following: 
handball courts, horseshoe courts, shulHeboard courts and ten- 
nis courts. 

“This figure icpicscnts ihe iiumhcr of “ball fields" reported in 1926 . 
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Activities 

Thirty-eight activities commonly included in Community 
sports progiams are listed in the following table which also in- 
dicates the number of cities in which these sports were reported 
to have been organized, promoted, or supervised on a com- 
munity basis in 1946.^^^ 


Activities 

Cities 

Reporting 

Cities 

Activities Reporting 

Softball 

. . . 1,268 

Soccer .... 

406 

Baseball 

. ..1,212 

Swimming tests— NR A 

369 

Basketball 

, ..1,099 

Football 

. 345 

Horseshoes 

. .. 1,072 

Golf 

331 

Volley ball 

. ..1,049 

Haritlhall 

. 294 

'lennis 

. ..1,003 

Coasting 

. 284 

Swimming 

.... 981 

Skiing 

. 284 

Table tennis 

.... 946 

Ice hockey 

. 246 

Badminton 

.... 800 

Supervised roller skating 238 

Touch football . . 

.... 721 

Supci vised bicycling . . 

. 197 

Paddic tennis .... 

.... 685 

Bowling— indoors .... 

. 196 

Track and field. . 

.... 667 

Six-man football 

. 179 

Croquet 

.... 657 

Tobogganing 

. 143 

Athletic tests .... 

598 

Boating 

HI 

Ice skating 

594 

Shooting . . , 

. 116 

Shufiieboard .... 

.... 584 

Bowling-on-rhe-grcen . 

. no 

Hikin<3^ 

567 

Field hockey 

lOI 

Boxing 

.... 539 

Model boating 

. 74 

Archer)' 

.... 448 

Rotjuc 

69 

In spite of the 

remarkable 

progress achieved in 

making 


sports available to the people, many communities thrcjughout 
the country still afford little opportunity for enjoying them. 
Most community programs serve <inly a part of the po|)ulation 
and offer a limited number of activities. Fdw cities have the 
areas and facilities that make possible^ diversified indoor and 
outdoor prf3grams for all their people. l.cadership is often in- 
adequate to assure the maximum use of existing facilities or 
tile effective organization of activities. Fees and charges in 
some cases place existing programs beyond the financial reach 
of large sections of the population. 

^^Nat'onal Recjreation Assoya^n| June. 1947, f>. 117. 
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I 

The need for a more adequate provision for sports is un- 
questioned. Sampling studies of recreation interests have re- 
peatedly demonstrated the unsatisHed desire for sports. This 
public desire for wholesome sports and. the contribution sports 
can make to American life presents a challenge to all com- 
munity sports agencies. 



CHAPTER II 


Objectives and Principles 


Distinguishing characteristics of community sports programs 
are the diversity of their activities, the wide range of ages of both 
sexes served and the opportunity they afford for individuals of 
widely different skills and interests to enjoy the programs as 
participants or spectators. These characteristics are neither the 
result of chance, nor brought about by the unrelated efforts of 
a few sports enthusiasts. They prevail because successful pro- 
giaras are directed toward sound. Carefully 'determined ob- 
jectives and are conducted in accordance with fundamental 
principles essential to the attainment of these objectives. Some 
of these objectives apply solely to the community sports pro- 
gram; others underlie all wholesome programs in the field of 
.sports, whether carried on by schools, clubs, industries or other 
groups. 


Objectives 

The chief objectives of the community sports program may 
be summarized as follows: 

^1. Provide satisfying, enjoyable leisure-time activities for 
all people. Like other parts of the community recreation pro- 

17 
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t 

gram the sports program is designed to satisfy the desire for 
wholesome activities which people can enjoy as participants or 
spectators, or both. Each individual engages in the sport pro- 
gram entirely from choice and because he finds satisfaction in 
doing so. The success of the program depends primarily upon 
the degree to which it brings joy and satisfaction to the indi- 
viduals served and upon the number who are benefited by it. 

2. Serve the sports interests of all in the community. Young 
and old of both sexes and all races, regardless of economic 
status, creed or employment, share in the program. Activities 
can be provided that appeal to people of all ages, regardless of 
their skill or physical prowess; girls and women share equally 
with boys and men. The facilities that make programs possible 
must be distributed throughout the community so as to be 
accessible to all. 

3. Provide activities throughout the year. Interest in sport 
is not restricted to one or two seasons or to a few months' of the 
year. People’s interest and desire to participate in sport are 
strong in all seasons. Special emphasis is laid upon seasonal 
sports such as boating, skiing and ice skating, but other chal- 
lenging activities round out the twelve-month program. 

4. Help the individual acquire skills in sport. Sports are no 
exception to the rule tH'at people derive the greatest satisfac- 
tion from the things they do best. The person with unusual 
skill or ability in a particular sport is likely to enjoy it more 
than one who lacks skill. What is more, a person who has had 
no experience in a particular sport may hesitate to engage in 
it unless he has an opportunity to learn the skills essential 
for satisfactory play. The community sports program therefore 
affords individuals the means not only for acquiring greater 
ability in sports they already enjoy but also for learning the 
fundamental skills in new activities. 

5. Contribute to the physical development and well-being of 
all who participate. Children and youth need to engage in 
active, strenuous activities, and with proper safeguards they re- 
ceive great physiological benefits ^om participation in sports. 
Adults also achieve a high degiee of physical well-being when 
they engage in activities suited to their physical condition. The 
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community sports program, by providing acliVities tliat make 
widely divergent demands upon the strength and stamina of 
the participant, fosters his physical development and contrib- 
utes to his health. It provides a challenge to the growing *poueis 
of children and young people. 

Wx Encourage the development of desirable chaiacter traits. 
Sportsmanship, fair play, teamwork, perseverance, (oopeiation 
and other desirable qualities and attitudes are bv-proclucts ol 
properly conducted sports programs. Participatimi in sports can 
be satisfactory only when the rules of the game au* letogni/cd 
and observed by all. In the community spoils piogiam demo- 
cratic procedures are followed, and participants share in diall- 
ing the rules and regulations governing the program. Ihidei 
siuh a plan the enforcement of rules becomes relatively simple, 
and tlie importance of cooperation and fair play can be clearK 
demonstrated. The achievement of this objective depends large- 
ly upon the quality of the leadership of the sports program. 

Add to the personal growth and social enrichment of the 
individual. The community sports program docs more than 
enable individuals to engage in physical activities which appeal 
to them. Few sports can be enjoyed by one person alone; most 
of them involve a team or group. Through sports, the indi- 
vidual meets otliers with similar interests, thereby widening his 
horizons, enlarging his acquaintances, and cnricTiing him as a 
social being. Much of the value and satisfaction icsiilting fioni 
participation in sports lies in the opportunity they offei foi 
personal development and wider social experience. This un- 
doubtedly is one reason for the growing popularity of corecrea- 
tional sports. 

Contribute to the mental health of the individual. Par- 
ticipation in sport as a form of recreation brings a sense of 
mental well-being by providing healthful releases for pent-up 
physical and mental energy. It affords a change from the ner- 
vous strain of mexiern living and from the^vbrkday experience, 
rile emotional satisfaction and relaxation that result from par- 
tic ipatiou in suitable forms of sport contribute directly to 
mental health. 

'^9. Make for a spiut of unity, solidarity and good will in the 
community. Many activities tend to divide the people of a city 
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into groups that' differ in their social, economic, racial or reli- 
gious status. Such groups often have conflicting objectives and 
interests. Sports, on the other hand, help eliminate such dis- 
tiiKtions and bring together in a common interest individuals i 
fioni widely diffcieiu backgrounds. In this way sports help 
unite the people. 

vIO. Foster the development of leadership ability. Few ac- 
tivities ofler a belter opportunity than do sports for the dis- 
(oveiy and development of leadership qualities and powers. 
Many phases ol the ptogiam, particularly team games, involve 
situations that lecpiiie the practice of leadership from inside or 
outside the group, oi both. Through sports, children and young 
j>eople ate eiKouiaged to accept and carry through responsi- 
bilities. 'Through them the energies of natural leaders are di- 
lected into wholesome channels. 

^11. Furnish outlets for the desire for competition. The urge 
to compete with others and to surpass them, if possible, is a 
significant factor in American life. Sports afford one of the 
most natural and wholesome outlets for satisfying the desire for 
competition. I'hey lend themselves to competitive activity more 
leadily than otliet forms ol recteation. 'The sports program af- 
fords opportunities for individuals and teams to match their 
strength, stamina and skill against others in fair athletic com- 
petition. 


PRINCrPLES 

Experience has demonstrated that the objectives previously 
listed can be attained only if certain basic principles are rec- 
ognized and put into effect. These principles involve certain 
factors or elements louiid in successful community sports pro- 
grams. These .factors, a list of which follows, will be developed 
more fully in later chapters where the inetliods used in apply- 
ing them in the cir^aiii/ation and conduct of sports programs 
will be indicated. 

1. A responsible, constituted authority. An agency, depart- 
ment or committee must be responsible for the program. This 
may be a municipal atliletic association, a city recreation depart- 
ment, or any other appiopriate group. The many duties involved 
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in organizing and administering a sports progi'am fot the com- 
miiniiy must be performed by an agency wlikh can marshal 
he icsources necessary for the conduct of the program. 

2. Tiained, competent leadoship. A trained supervisor of 
sports, superintendent of re<ieation, playground diiecloi, ath- 
letic coach or other leader, must be in charge. In small com 
munities the leader may serve on a volunteer basis. A diversified 
program carnrot be carried on effectively without the services 
of oire or mor e such wor kers. 

v^. Democratic planning and management. The individuals 
and teams taking part in the organi/cd program share in de 
ter mining the policies, adojuing the regulatiorrs governing 
( orrrpetition, and administering the pi'ognnrr. I'his is .icrom- 
plisheci through the toinratioir of cornirrittees, coum ils and 
leaguc\s lor the individual sports or for the program as a whole. 
Democratic procedure, not autocratic corrtrol, assures continu- 
ir’ig interest arrd jMrticipatiorr. 

1. (.hiaUfied officials. Few factors plav a nrore inrportant part 
in assuring Aati.sfactory participation in coirrpetitive sjxrits than 
(ompetent, trustworthy officials. The comnnnrity sports prograirr 
cannot lorrg be successful without thenr. 

5. Volunteer leadership. Many of the duties involved iir pio- 
motiirg and coirducting the program can be per feJr rued by un- 
jraid workers, who may or may not be participants in h. Use 
(*1 such workers makes possible a more extended program, as 
fur>cls lor paid workers are limited. The recruiting, training and 
use of volunteer leadership among children, youth and adults 
is desirable. 

6. A wide range of activities. Diversity draws people of dil- 
leicnt ages and interests into the program and enables mire 
individuals to be served. A sports program of many activities 
fully utilizes facilities of various types and sizes, and encouraiies 
play thr oughout the year. 

7. Different types of organization. Leagues, tournameirts, 
meets, play days, informal participation by individuals and 
groups—all have a place in the program. Some people like 
formal conrpetition, others do not. Some wish to participate 
regularly; others prefer occasional, informal play. Various meth- 
ods of oiganiziirg sports should be utilized. 
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8. Activities requiring different degrees of skill. People find 
little satisfaction in competing with others who are far superior 
or inferior in skill or ability. A sports program makes it possible 
tor everyone, whether a “dub” or a “star,” to engage in sports 
wiSt^tlicrs of comparable skill. As the individual becomes more 
proficient in the sport, he should advance into a more skilled 
gToup; if he cannot keep up with the class of competition in 
which he formerly played, he should not have to drop the sport 
entirely. 

Os. Equal consideration to both sexes. Until recent years men 
and boys largely dominated the community sports program, and 
relatively little provision was made for women’s and girls’ ac- 
tivities. The growing interest and participation of girls in school 
athletic programs is creating a demand for more sports op- 
portunities for this group. The provision of women leaders is 
desirable for this part of the program. 

\40. Activities for people of all ages. Sports are commonly as- 
s(K:iated with teen-agers and young adults, but there is a place 
in the sports program lor all, from the young child to the oldest 
adult. Even tlie physically handicapped are able to take part 
successfully in various forms of sport. The activities and the 
methods of conducting them should be modified where neces- 
sary to inect« the limited abilities of the individuals, old and 
young, who particijjatc. 

11. Protection for the player's health. Every reasonable pre- 
caution should be taken to mak*^* sure that the health of no 
player will be harmed. Health examinations and in some cases 
proper training procedures arc essential before individuals par- 
ticipate in strenuous sports. It is often desirable to limit the 
periods of play, prescribe eejuipment or otherwise fix condi- 
tions of competition to assure healthy and safe participation. 

12. Safe and satisfactory playing conditions. Indoor and out- 
door facilities, ecpiijjineni and supplies should assure conditions 
that minimize the danger of accidents. Accidents from poor 
surfaces, defective eejuipment, improper supplies, or obstacles 
in or near playing areas, are inexcusable, generally. Modifica- 
tions in the dimensions of playing areas and in the equipment 
should be made where desirable because of the age or sex of 

•participants. . - 
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13. Instruction in sports skills. Participation in activities has 
mounted rapidly in cities where classes have been^ held for 
beginners and advanced groups. Teaching people fundamentals 
in sport is one of the most effective ways of affording them 
greater leisure-time satisfaction. The young learn skills most 
(juickly, but instruction can help make many activities attractive 
to persons beyond middle age. 

14. Good publicity. All suitable media for publicizing the 
sports program should be utilized. Publicity informs the public 
of sports opportunities and facilities, reports the results of sports 
events, interprets the value of the sports program and recruits 
participants and spectators. 

15. Wise use of awards. Participation for the joy of playing 
rather than lor the purpose of winning a valuable prize sliould 
be stressed. Simple, significant, inexpensive awards may be 
desirable, but the use of expensive awards should be avoided. 
Avyards are a minor factor in the program. 

J^6. Corecreatiojial sports. These merit a significant place in 
the program. Many of tlic less highly organized or less strenuous 
activities are enjoyed by both sexes when played together, es- 
pecially by teen-age and older groups. The rec ent rapid growth 
in popularity of many sports is due to the fact that men and 
women can engage in them together. 

17. Cooperation with other agencies. The program must be 
related to the activities provided by other agencies, especially 
I he schools. It should furnish outlets for the skills and interests 
which young people have developed in school and college. The 
policies, standards, and activities should supplement and 
strengthen those of the school authorities and not be in conflict 
^vith them. Insofar as other agencies in the community are 
providing satisfactory sports programs, the municipal recreation 
department should not duplicate them but should focus its 
attention upon other phases of sport. Iff some cities the recrea- 
tion department has been asked to take over the direction of 
programs developed by another agency. 

18. Maximum utilization of all facilities. Few communities 
have indoor and outdoor sports facilities that are adequate to 
serve the needs of all. Schedules should be arranged so as to use 
fully the existing resources. Regulations for the use of game 
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courts and other facilities are needed to assure fair opportunity 
to all teanis and j^roups desiring to use them. Ligliting outdoor 
areas for evening use greatly extends their period of usefulness 
and enables more individuals to be served. 

Provision for riationality and racial (croups. Even thougJi 
the program is made equally available to all the people, spec ial 
consideration must oUen be given to the interests and aptitudes 
of nationality groups and to the needs of minorities in the 
pomilation. 

veO. Service to all economic groups. The community is not 
adequately served if opj^ortunity to take part in the sports 
program is denied a section of the population because of high 
j)laying rates or entry fees. Facilities should be provided in 
low-income neighborhoods, and programs should be arranged 
in which all can afford to take part. 

21. Provision for spectators. The sports program should 
afford opportunity for people to enjoy sports as spectators. A 
considerable percentage of the people who attend sports events 
are players, but others who have never participated gain great 
pleasure from watching others play. The satisfaction which such 
opportunities afford to large numbers of people is a significant 
by-product of the sports program. 

Other principles might be added, but any community that 
adopts objectives and criteria tor its sports program as outlined 
above is building soundly and has laid the foundation for suc- 
cess. The chapters that follow describe in detail some of tlie 
methods whereby these criteria are put into effect. 
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CHAPTER HI 

Plans for Organizing Sports Programs 

A community sports program that meets most of the criteria 
listed in Chapter II can be achieved only through efficient or- 
ganization. Such a program involves participation by large 
numbers of people of all ages in a wide range 'bf activities con- 
ducted at many types of indoor and outdwir facilities. It requires 
hnancial support, expert leadership and the formation of or- 
ganizations to facilitate the conduct of special program features. 
Coordinated action through a cential agency is essential to such 
a comprehensive and diversified operation. A community is not 
likely to achieve a well balanced sports program if interested 
individuals and agencies function sepai ately in trying to attain 
this goal. Mechanism for coordinating their services is a ne- 
cessity. 

Any organization plan can be expected to work efficiAitly 
only if the authority and responsibility are clearly defined and 
allocated, preferably in a central body; if each unit is given a 
specific ta.sk to do, and if the plan provides a means for co- 
ordinating the functions of the various units. Methods whereby 
individuals and groups can promote and administer a com- 
munity sports program are considered in this chapter. 

25 
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The Recreation Department 

The task of organizing and conducting sports for all the people 
of a city is so great and the cost of furnishing sports facilities 
and activities is so liigh tliat these functions are rarely performed 
by a private agency. In most cities they arc carried on by the 
local government, usually through the recreation department. 
Spccilic forms of sport such as a baseball league or tennis tour- 
nament arc conducted on a community basis by private or- 
ganizations in Imndreds of communities and occasionally a 
private organi/ation, such as the Y.M.C.A., furnishes a limited 
community sports program. With few exceptions, however, the 
agency that promotes, administers and finances the community 
sports program is the recreation department, a branch of the 
local government. Created to serve all the people, the recreation 
dejiartment can jirovide the needed facilities and funds, conti- 
nuity of jirogram and democratic organization that are so im- 
portant to success. 

The municipality lias accepted this responsibility because 
sports are a ma jor form of recreation and recreation is recognized 
in lavv and in practice as an appropriate and essential function of 
local government. Because recreation benefits the people and 
contributes to tlvj public welfare and because its advantages are 
denied to many, unless they arc furnished by local government, 
the piovision of recreation facilities, leadership and activities 
is considered a part of tlie city’s jolj, to be paid for out of tax 
funds. Sports share with other forms of recreation the budget, 
facilities and personnel of the recreation department; in some 
cities they claim the lion’s share. A study of community sports 
organization therelore involves an analysis of the manner in 
which the recreation department is organized to perform its 
various funttions, including the provision of sports. 

• n 

Form of Organization 

The separate lecTealion department, usually under a boaid 
or commission, the park department and the school board are 
the three outstanding forms ot Iwal recreation managing au- 
thority. In park and school departments a division is sometimes 
est;tblisiied to administer the recreation program. If a board or 
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commission administers the recreation department it determines 
all major policies with reference to sports and other phases of 
the recreation program. Responsibility for carrying ouf these 
policies and for administering the program, including sports, 
is assigned to a superintendent of recreation. In a park or school 
department, this worker is subordinate to the superintendent 
of parks or schools, respectively. 

The wwk of the recreation department commonly falls into 
four classifications— program, special facilities, construction and 
maintenance, and accounting— and separate divisions aic often 
created to handle them. Each division contributes to the sports 
program. The progiam division conducts the activities includ- 
ing sports, and most sports personnel are assigned to it; the 
special facilities division operates golf courses, swimming centers 
and other special areas used for sport, functions of the other 
two divisions include the construction and maintenance ol 
sports facilities, the keeping of sports records and the issuing of 
sports permits. 

The form of organization for sports under the program di- 
vision varies with the size of the city, the scope of the program, 
the overall plan of departmental organization, and the types of 
local sports groups. Two major purposes underly most plans 
and influence their organization form: (I) to provide a city- 
wide program of organized and competitive activities, primarily 
for young people and adults, and (2) to conduct a less formal 
program of sports at the indoor and outdoor neighborhood 
centers. Both phases of the sports program are a responsibility 
of the worker in charge of the progiarii division, who sometimes 
also serves as the city’s assistant superintendent of recreation. 
The city-wide and neighborhood programs, however, are usually 
conducted by separate personnel and by different methods in 
cities over 50,000. 

A supervisor of municipal sports or athletics takes charge fif 
the leagues, tournaments, meets and other highly organized 
competitive activities conducted on a city-wide basis, in most 
cities. Often a supervisor of athletics for women and girls is 
employed to assure a satisfactory program for this group. Special 
instructors, sports officials and other assistants are directly re- 
sponsible to the supervisor. On the other hand, the personnel in 
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charge of the playgrounds and indoor centers usually directs 
the neighborhood program. Part-time workers are sometimes 
assigned to help with specific sports features but, in general, 
the sports activities at the neighborhood centers are conducted 
or supervised by workers responsible also for otlier phases of 
the center program. Chapter X contains detailed information 
on the qualifications and duties of sports personnel. 


Sports Personnel 

The place of sports personnel in the organization of a rec- 
reation department is illustrated by the accompanying chart 
which indicates a typical set-up: only the personnel directly 
responsible for the sports program are listed in detail. 


Recreation Hoard 


Superintendent of Recreation 


Division of 

i 

l^rograiii 

1 Division of 

Business and 

Division 

Construction 

Accounting 

i 

and 


General 

Maintenance 


Sujien isor of 


Recreation 

1 

1 

I . 

Supervisor 

j ■ - 

Supervisor 

1 . 1 . 
Supervisor Superv'isors 

of Municipal 

ol Women’s 

of Centers of Arts and 

Sports 

and Girls’ 

j Crafts, 

1 

Athletics 

Playground Drama, etc. 

Instructors 

1 

Directors 

Assistants 

Instructors 

Intloor 

Officials 

Assistants 

Center 


Officials 

Directors 

Assistant 

Directoi*s 



Specialists 

Recreation 



Leaders 


]■ 

Division of 
Special 
Facilities 

1 . 

Supervisor 
of Special 
Facilities 

Managers of 
Golf Course, 
Swi milling 
Center, 
Stadium, etc. 

I 

Starters 

Checkers 

Lifeguards, 

etc. 
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Many variations in the types of positions and in the duties 
and relationships of sports personnel are found in practice, rhe 
supervisor of women's and girls’ athletics sometimes servt?s as 
assistant to the supervisor of municipal sports; in other cases 
this worker is responsible for all tiic special program features 
for women and girls, including sports. In a smaller city the 
municipal sports supervisor may be required to devote part of 
his time to duties not related to sport, or the superintendent 
(;f recreatit)!! may carry these functions. The position ol super- 
\ isor of industrial recreation or sports has been created in .several 
cities where a comprehensive company-centeied program in- 
volving sports is carried on with the help of the recreation 
department. 

Cities with only one or two major facilities are unlikely to 
create a special facilities division; the facility managers in such 
instances are directly responsible to the supei intendent. Where 
a swimming pool is located on a playground the pool personnel 
are usually re.sponsible to the playground clin'cioi. Swimming 
instructors and other personnel who promote special activitie.s 
at major facilities, often on a part-time basis, aie responsible to 
the supervisor of municipal sports as a general rule rather than 
to the facility managers. 

rhe size and complexity of the sports staff vary according to 
the population of the city. Besides the supervi.sor of municipal 
sports, the large city staff often includes one or more assistant 
supervisors; instructors in sports such as archery, tennis, swim- 
ming and baseball, usually employed on a seasonal or part-time 
basis; and a corps of officials for the league games and organized 
competition .sponsored by the department. Operating personnel 
at the swimming pool or beach include a manager, lifeguards, 
bathhouse attendants, and ca.shier; at the golf course, a manager, 
starter, ranger, professional, caddie master and cashier. Mainte- 
nance workers are needed at these facilities aiid-also for the carr 
of game courts and fields, winter sports facilities and buildings 
used for sport. Clerical workers issue permits, receive and record 
entries for tournaments and meets, keep team scores, league 
standings and sports records, lend equipment and keep financial 
records. In the small community, on the other hand, where 
facilities are few and the program is limited, the superintend- 
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ent of recreation may have to perform the functions of many of 
these workers. He frequently enlists volunteers • to help with 
parts of the program. 


Neighborhood Sports Organization 

The plan for sports organization at the indoor and outdoor 
neighborhood centers is relatively simple. The playground or 
center director and his assistants organize and conduct sports 
as a part of their total program. Full-time sports leaders are 
rarely employed for work at the playground, where sports 
share with other activities in the use of the facilities and in the 
time and attention of the workers. Leagues, tournaments and 
special events arc planned and conducted, often with the help 
of junior leaders, and definite periods are set aside for instruc- 
tion, practice and competition in a variety of games and sports. 

Indoor center workers likewise rarely give their entire time 
to sports except at buildings designed as major sports centers 
where the facilities are used by teams enrolled in city-wide 
leagues as well as by groups liom the surrounding neighborhood. 

The superintendent of recreation, or the supervisor of centers 
in a larger city, usually makes the arrangements for inter- 
playground inter-center activities, often with the cooperation 
of a committee of center directors. wSpecial instructors in a given 
sport arc commonly assigned on a part-time basis to the indi- 
vidual centers according to a schedule worked out with the 
directors. Arrangements for inter-playground activities and in- 
struction sometimes are handled by the supervisor of municipal 
sports, tliough these are not generally included among his duties. 
The center director schedules the use of the neighborhood out- 
(l(K)r and indoor facilities, but where these are not fully sched- 
uled for neighborhood plav, especially over the week end, the 
sports su[)ervisor. rgay have the right to assign them to outside 
teams during sui h periods. 

Much informal activity in sport, as in other forms of recrea- 
tion, takes place ac the playgrounds and centers. Teams are 
grouped into leagues for competitive play but formal member- 
ship groups among participants are not common. Where interest 
, in a sport is unusually keen, however, especially at centers 
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operated the year round, sports clubs are occasionally organized. 
These clubs promote interest in the activity, provide instruction 
in skills, conduct tournaments and maintain facilities, in all 
cases under the general supervision of the center director. 
Typical of such groups are a rifle club, badminton club, fencing 
club and tumbling club. Where similar groups are organized at 
several centers in a city, they may form a city-wide association 
as described later in this chapter. A discussion of the features 
in playground and indoor center programs appears in Chapter V. 


City-wide Sports Organization 

Sports organized on a city-wide basis, as previously pointed 
out, are usually administered by a supervisor of municipal sports 
who may have one or more assistants. Among his duties are the 
promotion of amateur competition in sport; the organization 
and conduct of leagues and tournaments; the arrangement of 
playing schedules; the assignment of playing fields and courts; 
the selection and assignment of oflicials; the registration of 
players; the keeping of financial records and of the standing 
of teams and individuals in competitive play; and tlie promotion 
of sport through instruction, demonstrations and publicity. The 
supervisor holds the key position in cornntunity sports. His 
knowledge of sports, their organization and administration, and 
his ability co enlist the cooperation of oflicials, sports organiza- 
tions and players, largely determine the success or failure of 
the program. 

Because the recreation department usually controls the local 
facilities for sport, opportunities to participate in city-wide 
competition are limited unless an individual or team enrolls 
under the municipal program. The dcparjrment*s ability to 
furnish the personnel needed to perform the duties and attend 
to the innumerable details involved ii? league and tourh&ment 
competition also strengthens its strategic position of leadership 
in the field. / 

Opinions differ as to the procedure a recreation department 
should follow in organizing and administering the community 
sports program. Some leaders believe the departmci;4t should 
retain full aulhnrtry STid control. Others favor thje" orsranizution 
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of associations, federations or clubs which will assume major 
responsibility for one or more forms of sport. Between these 
extremes Is the opinion that best results are achieved when 
participants in the activities and the department’s workers 
Jointly plan and administer the program. It also recognizes the 
value of citizen committees appointed to advise on sports prob- 
lems or to perform specific functions related to sports. 

Under one plan the department retains full authority and 
control. The supervisor of municipal sports makes all decisions 
relating to eligibility, league organization, schedules, registra- 
tion and entry fees, officials and other matters relating to sport, 
subject always to the approval of the superintendent of recrea- 
tion. Individuals and teams desiring to participate in city-wide 
leagues or tournaments are informed as to the regulations 
governing play and the conditions under which they may par- 
ticipate. They may offer suggestions, but no machinery is created 
for giving them an official voice in sports affairs. Such an ar- 
rangement facilitates planning, simplifies operations, and elimi- 
nates discussion and controversy with players and teams as to 
desirable procedures. On the other hand, sole control by the de- 
partment is undemocratic, denies player groups the share in 
planning to which they believe they are entitled, and conse- 
quently does not Foster mutually acceptable relations between 
players and the department. It also throws upon the recreation 
authorities the full burden of handling all details in connection 
with city-wide sports. Even in the comparatively few cities where 
this general plan is followed, a board of citizens not affiliated 
with participating groups is usually appointed to handle pro- 
tests and appeals fiom decisions by sports officials. 

In other cities the recreation department retains major control 
of the sports program but player groups share in the determina- 
tion of policies and plans, at least on an advisory basis. In Balti- 
more, Maryland, [or example, the sports program is administered 
the Recreation and Park Board through a Division of 
>ateur Sports under a supervisor with the title of Loinmis- 
Advisory committees appointed by the supervisor func- 
several sports and sf^cial groups: each has five members 
with the supervisor at least twice a year to discuss 
^ ‘rommendations for the advancement and improve- 
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merit in the program as related to its sport. In Baltimore no com- 
mittee member can be affiliated with a member team or can 
serve for more than four consecutive years. The lattef provision 
prevents any person from dominating a sport. 

An Injured Players* Committee, composed of one member 
from each advisory committee, administers the in jured players’ 
fund. It is appointed by the supervisor who acts as its permanent 
chairman. An Appeals Committee to act on appeals from de- 
cisions rendered by the supervisor is appointed by the Baltimore 
Recreation and Park Board. It consists of thiee members who 
are not connected with any team playing under the division. 


City-Wide Sporis Bodies 

Organizations concerned with the promotion and administra- 
tion of city-wide sports have been formed in many cities. 
Sponsored in most cases by the kxal recreation authorities, 
these bodies play an important part in community sports pro- 
grams. They share with the recreation department, through its 
supervisor of sports, responsibility for planning and controlling 
one or more of the activities conducted on a city-wide basis. 
Kinds 

Local sports groups vary widely in type, s( f»j>e and functions. 
Examples of typical kinds follow: 

1. I'he single-sporl association ^ composed of teams, leagues, 
clubs or players in a particular sport, such as a municipal soft- 
ball, basketball or tennis association 

2. The commission^ more or less representative of the players 
in a particular sport and appointed to administer city-wide 
competition in it 

3. The fcderatio7i or association, concerned with a variety 
of sports or the total city-wide program; in some cases this 
is a federation of the associations formed* around a single sport 

4. The association concerned with sport for a limited section 
of the city’s population, such as an industrial athletic association 
or women’s sports association 

5. The club, composed of players in a particular sport 

spon.sored on a city-wide basis, such as an archery or hiking 
club • 
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The .extent to which these groups share in the municipal 
sports program is illustrated by the following list of associa- 
tions under the jurisdiction of the Municipal Athletic Divison 
of the Department of Parks and Recreation in Louisville, 
Kentucky: 

Men's Municipal Softball Association, Men's Municipal Basket- 
ball Association, Municipal Croquet Association of Kentucky, Mu- 
nicipal Uin])ires’ Association, Kentucky Association of the A. A. U., 
Louisville Amateur Baseball Federation, Women’s Municipal Ath- 
letic Association (Softball and Basketball), Jefferson County Field 
Hockey Association, Louisville and jelierson County Amateur Box- 
ing Association, Falls Cities District Table Tennis Association, Park 
Football Association, Beecher Municipal Basketball Association, 
Beecher Municipal Softball Association, Municipal Baseball Asso- 
ciation and the City ol Louisville junior Baseball Association. 

Even more diversified are the organizations sponsored by the 
Union County (New Jersey) Park Commission which include 
a Riding and Driving Club, Model Yacht Club, Golf* Club, 
Hiking Club, Amateur Ski Club, Tennis i^ssociation and Base- 
ball Association. In addition county leagues or associations, each 
with its own officers, are sponsored in archery, baseball, basket- 
ball, football, riflery, scKcer, softball and skeet shooting. 


Objectives and lvalues 

City-wide organizations assist the recreation department in 
accomplishing certain purposes of which the following are 
typical: 

1. To promote atid extend ideals and ethics in the conduct 
of all amateur activities in the sport (or in all sports) under the 
jurisdiction of tlie department 

2. To bring together in the organization, for mutual benefit, 
all the teams, clubs alid individuals engaged in the sport, for 
the purjx)se of raising standards of competition 

3. To promote such high ideals of .sportsmanship, fail play 
and good conduct as will reflect credit upon the organization, 
the member groups and the^ recreation department 

4. To develop rules and policies foi the conduct of all com- 
petitive sports 
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5. To organize and conduct, in cooperation with the recrea- 
tion department, all city-wide competition and sports activities 

6. To work for the provision of additional municipal sport 
facilities for the benefit of the organization, its members and the 
general public 

7. To promote increased interest in sport, and greater enjoy- 
ment of it, by both players and spectators 

City-wide organizations help in securing the cooperation and 
support of individual players and teams and provide much 
volunteer service that relieves the department budget; through 
them public-spirited men and women with a keen interest in 
sport contribute time, effort and influence of value to tJie rec- 
reation department and the people. 'They often arrange lor 
the annual sports banquet, showings oi motion pictures, talks 
by outstanding athletes, or demonstrations and exhibiticjiis, 
rhese organizations provide a business-like method of handling 
sports funds, free from the restrictions that often obtain in 
public agencies, but under responsible financial control. They 
likewise relieve the recieation department from the responsi- 
bility of collecting and disbuising sports funds. Perhaps their 
greatest value lies in the fact that city-wide groups help as- 
sure democracy in sports programs and give tlie participants a 
share in the responsibility for their success. 

.Some recreation departments believe city-wide sports organiza- 
tions create problems and tend to. assume powers and responsi- 
bility tliat rightfully belong to the municipal recreation aulhor- 
ities. Where they have been organized along sound lines and 
where the division of authority between the organizations and 
the department has been clearly defined at the outset, they have 
proved a valuable ally to the local recreation department and 
have helped the development of the sports program. Since the 
recreation department controls the facilities required for the 
program and is authorized by law to proWde recreation for^the 
people, it can establish basic policies within which the sports 
organizations must function. The municipal sports director or 
some other department representative works closely with the 
governing body of each city-wide organization and in most cases 
serves as its secretary; in this way close cooperation is assured and 
working relationships between the two groups are facilitated.* 
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Single-sport Bodies 

The tendency of individuals or groups with a common interest 
to form an organization to promote this interest accounts foi 
the prevalence of city-wide associations in a single sport, whether 
it be softball or horseshoes, basketball or tennis. I'he association 
is the most common type of organization administering a single 
sjiort on a city-wide basis. 

The Association. Most single-sport associations liave member- 
ship requirements, oflicers, a board of governors and adopt a 
constitution and bylaws. A team sport asscK:iation usually ac- 
cepts as a member any amateur team, league or club that wishes 
to engage in tlie sport and to abide by the rules and regulations 
of tJie association. Agent y memberships are sometimes provided 
for a church or industry which sponsors teams; in some cases 
individual memberships can be ai ranged and become available 
for interested peisons who are not jxn ticipants. Membership is 
often restricted, however, to active teams, leagues or clubs. Some 
associations cieate divisions for teams of comj)arable skill or 
age levels. These divisions select their own chairman who has 
to be their representative on the association’s board of direc- 
tors. • 

Associations in sj)orts like badminton and shuffleboard, con- 
ducted on an individual ratlier than team basis, differ in theii 
membership requirements, /vny amateur in the sport who 
desires to participate is eligible lor membership in some associa- 
tions; in others, clubs formed at various centers throughout the 
city comprise the membcrsliip, and an individual can have a 
part in the association’s various activities only by joining a 
local club. 

Membership fees vary widely depending upon the sport and 
type of association, .some baseball associations, annual dues 
arc twenty-five dollars or more per club or team; in a horseshoe 
association they may be as low as two dollars per club or one 
dollar per individual. 

The affairs of the organization are handled by a board of 
directors chosen by the members and therefore representing the 
jjlayer group. The board meets regularly, at least during the 
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jilaying season, counsels the officers, recommends ways and 
means of raising funds and handles matters requiring immediate 
action. It often appoints a committee to interpret its constitu- 
tion and any rules that may be adopted under it, and to serve 
as a protest board. Committees from its own membership are 
sometimes appointed to handle finances or program. Meetings 
of the association’s membership are held at stated intervals, 
usually before the opening of the season and at its close, when 
mernbers—or their representatives, in the case of teams—considcr 
and vote on all questions coming before the association. 

The supervisor of municipal sports, or some other designated 
representative of the recreation department, is an ex-officio 
member of the board of directors or executive committee and 
usually serves as its executive secretary, director or secretary- 
treasurer. He acts in the capacity of advisor and represents the 
<iepartment at all meetings. Among other functions he interprets 
to the members the policies and rules of the department and 
maintains a cooperative relationship between the player groups 
and the department. Within these basic policies the association 
is free to develop detailed rules and procedures for carrying on 
competition in the sport. 

I'hc authority of some city-wide sports associations is quite 
limited. For example, one municipal basketball &.ssociation was 
formed to create interest in the sport, to promote amateur 
basketball and to encourage harmony among players. The super- 
intendent of recreation and a five-man boaid appointed by the 
recreation authorities administer its affairs. In this city the super- 
intendent and the advisory board prepare the rules and sched- 
ules, place teams in the various leagues and recommend policies, 
which are submitted to the association for adoption. 

The Commission, The term sports commission is applied to 
various forms of sports bodies, although th^? number of cities 
Avith commissions is relatively small. A few commissions are 
appointed by the city authorities, receive an appropriation from 
the city, operate quite independently of the recreation depart- 
nient and perform functions that are normally handled by this 
department. In at least one city the municipal athletic com- 
mission appointed by the mayor serves as a final court of appeals 
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for all protests of organizations participating in the municipal 
sports program or using the city’s facilities. In another city a 
group with a similiar title and with members appointed by the 
superintendent of recreation from industrial and sports groups 
has functioned successfully for several years as the non-official 
governing body for all municipal sports. More often, the sports 
commission is appointed by the recreation authorities or is set 
up with their ccKjperation or approval, and is subject to their 
control to varying degrees. 

Dayton, Ohio, for example, has commissions for baseball, 
softball, basketball, tennis, golf and boxing. 'Fhe baseball com- 
mission, a self-organized and incorporated body, receives an 
appropriation Irom the city. Hie other five commissions operate 
independently, but they were established by the city recreation 
division and an employee of the division serves as their secretary- 
treasurer. 

The commissions in Diiyton have grown out of meetings 
called by the superintendent of recreation who realized the need 
for a body to help promote the respective sports and who 
brought together a group of interested individuals to discuss the 
possibilities of an organization. The organization and selection 
of the original commission were guided by the division, but 
subsequent vacancies have been lilled by the commission 
members. Each commission is composed of civic-minded indi- 
viduals interested in the sport, including representatives of local 
participating groups and of the recreation division. The Softball 
Commission, for example, consists of not more than fifteen 
members, embiacing the various leagues, the City Welfare 
Department, the Umpires’ Association, the press, local sporting 
goods houses^ and one member from and elected by the Leagues 
Committee. Representation on the Municipal Coif Commission 
is given specifically to three municipal golf courses, two indus- 
trial athletic and Vetreation associations and the athletic com- 
mittee of the Chamber of Commerce. The superintendent of 
recreation and the director of public welfare are also designated 
as members of this conimis.sion, which are not to exceed ten in 

^Maiiy recreation authorities heiieve representatives of six)rcing goods companies 
should have no pai t in the ni.'uiagcmcnt of community sports programs, and they 
^are not allowed to hold office in or to attend meetings of the sports association 
in some cities. 
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number. Each commission, working closely with the recreation 
authorities, promotes, maintains, extends and protects its par- 
ticular sport and develops policies and regulations controlling 
play in municipal leagues and tournaments and on municipal 
property. Committees from the membership perform specific 
functions; for example, the Softball Commission has executive, 
protest and tournament committees. 

Through a plan of individual registration, each player is 
given certain privileges and is made a member of the association 
in the particular sport. Typical of players' groups that have 
also been formed in some of the sports, is the Basketball 
Council, composed of a representative of each member league. 
It meets to discuss basketball problems, serves as an advisory 
group and affords a liaison between the commission and the 
players. Similarly a leagues committee functions in softball. Such 
groups are designed to give players a greater interest in the or- 
ganization and a share in its functions. 

No problem over the division of authority or the coordina- 
tion of the commissions’ programs and objectives with those of 
the Division of Recreation has arisen in Dayton, according to 
reports. This situation implies a happy similarity in aims and 
objectives, a frank exchange of ideas and a will to cooperate 
between the groups. A plan under which the^recreation depart- 
ment retains basic authority and responsibility and the players 
are given fuller representation would normally prove more 
successful. 

The Club. Individuals who regularly engage in a sport such 
as bowling, horseshoes and shuffleboard at an indoor or outdoor 
center often organize a club to further interest in the sport and 
to encourage sociability among its members.* These local clubs 
sometimes join to form a city-wide association, as indicated 
earlier in this chapter. Other sports dlubs are organized on a 
city-wide basis and draw their members from all residents of the 
city who are interested in the particular activity. 

Membership is commonly limited to persons over eighteen 
years of age or to adults, and nominal membership dues are 
charged. Ability to meet specific requirements in skills or per- 
formance in the sport is sometimes a prerequisite for meiffber- 
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ship. For example, persons desiring to join the municipal bike 
club in one city must demonstrate their ability to ride a bicycle 
twenty miles in three hours. Club affairs ^re usually adminis- 
tered by its oUicers and an executive committee selected by the 
menibersliip, under the guidance of a member of the recreation 
department staff. ryj)ical of activities conducted by clubs or- 
ganized on a ( iiy-wide basis are hiking, archery, horseback rid- 
ing, bicycling and winter sports. 


Multiple-sport Bodies 

Instead of lorming organizations to administer one sport, 
many cities have created an agency concerned with several sports 
or with the entire city-wide sports program. This is variously 
called a municipal athletic or sports association or federation. 
It is designed to serve the interest of the total sports program 
in much the same way as the individual sport associations serve 
their respective sports. Membership is generally open to any 
amateur team, club or individual in the city that participates in 
the city-wide program. Fhe form of organization differs from 
city to city and the degree of control is variously divided be- 
tween the recreation department, player groups and citizen 
boards, usually appointed by the recreation authority or super- 
intendent. A women’s division in some cities conducts activities 
in wliicli women do not compete with men. It is administered 
by and for Avomen and usually functions under the guidance of 
a staff Avoiker responsible for the women’s and girls* sports pro- 
gram. 

The overall organization, unlike the association in a single 
sport, brings together individuals and groups interested in a 
variety of *icii\itics and thereby contributes to the support of 
the total sports program. Its effectiveness is limited somewhat 
by the fact that most people have a keen interest in only one 
or two seasonal sports and lack enthusiasm foi the other activi- 
ties. The organization governing all city-wide sports is there- 
fore found in feAver cities ihan the single-sport association. It is 
especially adapted to the small city, where one organization may 
adequately administer the total sports program, and to larger 
cities Aviih fcAv if any sports-governing bodies that miglu be 
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afraid of losing their identity or authority if merged witli a 
new organization. Differences in the form of organization and 
in the division of functions arc illustrated by the Tollowing 
brief accounts of local agencies. 

The Athletic Association, The title athletic association is com- 
monly applied to the organization formed to help administer 
a city-wide program involving several sports. A typical example 
is the Athletic Association in Kenosha, Wisconsin, a city of some 
50,000. It is composed of local teams, groups and individuals. A 
board of directors for each sport, consisting of three members 
plus the director of recreation, who is an ex-ofhcio member, is 
elected at the annual meeting by managers of teams in the re- 
spective sport. Directors may or may not be c hosen from the 
manager group. Each board of directors, with the lecrcation di- 
rector, handles all matters relating to leagues in the spoi l, in- 
cluding the classification of teams and the making of rules, 
except protests involving the outcome of games and disputes 
between managers, players and backers. Rules governing ad- 
ministration, teams, players and games have been adopted by 
the association. 

A Control Board of five members, appointed by the Board ol 
Education which administers the department,* acts primarily as 
a board of appeals on all questions involving eligibility, protests, 
forfeits and similar matters. Through the membership ol the 
recreation executive on the board of directors in each sport the 
school authorities exert considerable control over the program. 
The plan also enables player groups to participate fully in deter- 
mining rules for the various sports. The appointment of individ- 
uals of character and integrity to the Board of Control gives 
outstanding citizens an opportunity to serve. . 

A Municipal Athletic Association likewise fosters, promotes 
and perpetuates the city-wide programmin' Minneapolis, Kfinne- 
sota, where the recreation authority is a Board of Park Com- 
missioners with a Recreation Department. Any local sports 
organization or group may apply for membership in the associa- 
tion; no membership dues are required. AH members of teams 
that play under the association are technically members of it, 
but actually they have no voice in its operation. 
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Management of the association's affairs rests in an executive 
board, which consists of the director of recreation of the park 
board and eleven others appointed by him for a term of one 
year. Four of these arc to be members of the park board s recrea- 
tion siaif, and seven, outstanding laymen who have manifested 
an interest in public recreation. The executive board deter- 
mines (jiiestions ot policy, such as how much to charge for 
feature games and various sports, what playing rules and regula- 
tions will obtain, and what improvements should be made to 
the physical facilities. It also approves bills, authorizes the em- 
ployment of officials, publicity men and other employees neces- 
sary lo conduc t the sports and acts as a board of arbitration. The 
Board of Park Commissioners has granted the association the 
authority to govern conditions of play in competitive sports and 
lo collcx:t and disburse all monies received in the form of entry 
lees and gate receipts. 

In certain top leagues in each sport, the team managers meet 
prior to the oj)ening of the regular season and determine how 
many teams will be admitted in a certain league, how many 
games will be played and how championships will be deter- 
inin^xl. The directors of each sport, who are employees of the 
park board, may confer with team members and managers as to 
the rules and regrtlalions, but they have the final authority. The 
plan does not give participating groups as large a share in the 
management of the program as they have in some other cities, 
but leports indicate it has functioned well. Among the men’s 
activities promoted and supervised by the association are archery, 
baseball, basketBdl, football, golf, ice hockey, softball and ten- 
nis; women’s activities are basketball, bowling, golf, skiing, soft- 
ball, and tennis. 

I'/ie Athletic Fedoatii)}}, just as there are values in bringing 
together into one orgaiti/aiion all groups interested in softball 
or in tennis, so there would seem to be advantages in joining 
various municipal sports associaticMis into a single federation. 
Federations have been cstalilislied in a few cities, imt their value 
has not been fiillv demonstrated. Flic main problem seems to 
be, on the one hand, to provide the federation with sufficient 
-fiufvtions to keep its interest and justify its existence, and on 
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the other hand to avoid its encroachment upon the prerogatives 
of the associations in the respective sports. Federation meinl)er- 
ship is usually restricted to representatives of the various asso- 
ciations participating in the municipal sports program. Unlike 
these associations, the federation does not usually control or 
administer programs; it rather provides a clearing house for 
athletic information, acts as a research body cm si)orts problems 
and regulates matters pertaining to spous in general. Some 
authorities believe that a federation that is continuously active 
is likely to be more of an impediment than an aid in the ad- 
ministration of the program. 

A Municipal Athletic Federation has Ik^cu in existence for 
several years in a large western city which also has city-wide 
associations in several types of sport. Kach member association 
elects two representatives, one of them its president, to the 
federation board. An executive committee c(>nsists of the officers 
and the director of municipal sports. The federation is essen- 
tially a paper organization, however, and has rarely bexm called 
into action. 

The Municipal Athletic Federation in San Francisco, Cali- 
lornia, a different type of organization, is open to all private 
agencies promoting sport. Operated under the Athletic Divisic^n 
ol the city’s Recreation Department, its activiti^ are restricted 
to boys* sports, but a .similar unified program for girls under 
the federation is contemplated. Members include the Y.M.C.A., 
Hoys’ Clubs, C.Y.O. and similar organizations. The federation 
was created primarily to eliminate duplication and repetition 
of city-wide tournaments and was not designed to unify the 
( ompetiti^ e program. Under the plan, the .separate organizations 
conduct their own district tournaments, but under the super- 
\'isor of athletics they join in the conduct of city-wide finals. 


Industrial Sports Organizations 

Workers in industrial and commercial firms take part freely 
in the municipal recreation program, and in industrial com- 
munities the enrollment in community sports activities consists 
chiefly of such workers. Special organizations are formed in some 
cities, however, to promote and conduct employee recreatiohr* 
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programs, in which sports have a dominant place. These or- 
ganizations have the dual purpose of promoting intra-plant pro- 
grams, consisting of interdepartmental leagues and tournaments, 
and of conducting inter-plant activities. The former programs 
are perhaps more important and reach a larger number of 
workers, but the inter-plant features require a special type of 
orgarrization. 

An association representing the participating companies is 
an effective means of administering an inter-plant sports pro- 
gram. Such an organization is usually formed with the coopera- 
tion of the city’s recreation department, and a member of the 
recreation department staff commonly serves as executive of the 
association or in an advisory capacity. Membership is open to 
all firms in the city or district, and employees of member firms 
become active members of the association. The amount of the 
annual membership dues usually varies according to the num- 
ber of workers employed by the Company. Control is generally 
{)laced in a board of governors composed of representatives of 
the member linns, with routine affairs handled by an executive 
committee. A special committee may be appointed to arrange 
and conduct each major activity in the association’s program. 

The Industrial Athletic Association of Metropolitan Oakland, 
California, was started in 1919. and its success has influenced 
industrial sports organization in several other cities. From the 
start it has functioned with the cooperation of the Oakland 
Recreation Department, wfiicli has employed a man and a 
woman as supervisors of industrial recreation to work closely 
with the association. 

Membership in the association includes industrial plants, 
commercial institutions and governmental employee organiza- 
tions. The annual membership fee is based on the total number 
of employees. At the^reginning of each year each member firm 
files a list of five persons authorized to vote at the monthly meet- 
ings of the membership., such names being numbeicd one to 
five in the order in which they are authorized to vote. Onl> one 
representative may vote at any meeting. 

The powers of the association are exercised by a bgard of 
directors of nine persons, who also control its property and 
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conduct its affairs. Three directors are elected annually, and 
they serve three-year terms. The board is empowered to appoint 
an Executive Committee and an Advisory Committee, tb elect 
the officers, to borrow money and to adopt bylaws, which are 
subject to approval or change by the membership. In addition 
to the usual officers, the board elects a financial secretary, who is 
responsible for seeing that adequate and correct accounts are 
kept of the assets, liabilities, expenses, activities and Imancial 
transactions of the association. The constitution provides that 
the permanent secretary to the board of directors shall be the 
Supervisor of Industrial Recreation for the Recreation Depart- 
ment of the City of Oakland. 

A Business Committee, Men’s Activities Committee and 
Women’s Activities Committee are chaired by the first, second 
and third vice-presidents, respectively. The Business Committee 
receives, investigates and reports upon all applications for mem- 
bership, prepares the annual budget, and devises ways of raising 
funds, all subject to the approval of the Board of Directors, 
rhe Activities Committees appoint a Sports Commissioner for 
each activity and cooperate in organizing necessary committees 
for the promotion of all games and sports. Fwo additional com- 
mittees are a Publicity and Extension Committee and an Eligi- 
bility and Protest Committee. The former develops recreational 
and educational programs for the membership, handles general 
publicity, publishes a handbook, and secures applications for 
membership. The latter, consisting of from three to five mem- 
bers, each from a different firm, and not more than two of whom 
are officers in the association, has jurisdiction in all disputes and 
protests relating to eligibility for competition, championship 
tournaments, suspensions and reinstatements. 


State and National Organizations 

1 * 

The development of municipal sports programs has been ac- 
companied by successive demands for the organization of compe- 
tition on an intercity, district, state and national basis. To meet 
these demands championship events have been arranged in 
which participation has been rettricted to winners in local 
competition. State and national organizations have been found-' 
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necessary in order to plan and conduct these events and to 
ad()j)t uniform rules governing them. To the extent that recrea- 
tion departments and community sports organizations wish to 
participate in state and national competition, their eligibility 
rules and other regulations governing competition must con- 
form to those established by the state and national sports bodies. 
Because this is so, many municipal sports leaders believe they 
should participate actively in the affairs of such bodies in order 
to assure the adoption of policies and rules that are in the best 
interest of community sports. Some of the problems involved in 
state and national competition are considered in Chapter IV. 


State Associations 

State-wide sports competition in which recreation depart- 
ments participate is conducted in several states by a state recrea-. 
tion association. Membership in this organization is restricted 
lo local recreation departments, in some states, but in others it 
is open to all local agencies conducting amateur sports. A com- 
mittee selected from the membership is appointed for each type 
of sport in which the association conducts state-wide contests. 
The association conducts tournaments or meets in the various 
sports for the* purpose of determining the state champions; in 
large states preliminary district competitions are sometimes held. 
The association establishes or approves standard rules for sports, 
adopts eligibility requirements and fixes regulations governing 
play in state tournaments. It may also vote to hold franchises in 
national sports organizations or to obtain sanctions from them. 
Participation in state tournaments is usually restricted to in- 
dividuals or teams that have qualified in local competition con- 
ducted by a member group. Since there is considerable local 
demand that local champions be entered in state competition, 
most of the recreation departments in states with an association 
hold membership in it. 


National Agencies 

National organizations have been formed foi the purpose of 
-controlling or conducting amateur competition on a nation-wide 
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basis in baseball, softball, and many other sports. Membership 
in most of these organizations is not restricted to city recreation 
departments, but many departments are member!^ and enter 
teams in the national tournaments. Some departments are also 
affiliated with the Amateur Athletic Union of the United States, 
which, through its local, district and state branches, conducts 
official championships in several sports including swimming, 
boxing, and track and field events. Official records are recognized 
by the Amateur Athletic Union only if it has sanctioned the 
meet and if all participants are registered athletes who have 
paid the Union’s entry fee. 

The National Public Parks and Playgrounds rennis Associa- 
tion, unlike the organizations just mentioned, was created to 
foster, promote and extend public programs in this sport. Its 
active members are restricted to ptiblic park, recreation and 
school authorities, and tennis organizations which arc under 
their jurisdiction or have their approval. Membership dues are 
nominal. The association conducts an annual national tourna- 
ment open only to persons who have qualified in a sectional or 
local public parks and playgrounds tournament sanctioned by 
the United States Lawn Tennis Association, and who are ama- 
teurs under the rules of this association. Participation in the 
tournament is not restricted to members. .The affairs of the 
N.P.P. & P.T.A. have been administered largely by representa- 
tives of municipal recreation departments, and tlie national 
tournaments have been conducted by local departments serving 
as hosts, or by associations affiliated with them. 



CHAPTER IV 

Administrative Problems and Policies 


Orgailizalioiis for the promotion, control and conduct of sports, 
as described in the preceding chapter, pi ovidc the essential ma- 
chinery lor the functioning of the community sports program. 
In performing their functions, however, these organizations are 
conironted with many problems, the solution of which requires 
tlie adoption of policies and regulations. Participation by large 
numbers of people of different ages in a variety of indoor and 
outdoor activities that utilize many types of facilities and involve 
various .forms of organization, necessarily creates administrative 
problems. A major function of every recreation department or 
community sports agency, regardless of its type, is to adopt 
policies and set up procedures designed to solve or eliminate 
these problems. 

In the development of policies the community sports agency 
should be guided by the ^^rinciples that underlie its total pro- 
gram, a number of which were indicated in Chapter II. Two are 
csj^ecially significant in relation to standards for competition. 
One is the principle that a sports-for-all policy should receive 
major emphasis and that the development oi representative or 
championship teams is a secondary or supplementary considera- 
tion. The other is that the success or justification of the program 

^ ^ 48 
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is to be judged primarily by the benefits it aflEords the partici- 
pants rather than by the winning of championships or the pres- 
tige achieved by individuals or teams, desirable as these may be. 
Methods that have been devised for achieving the objectives of 
a community sports program and for solving a number of the 
problems that commonly arise in administering it are described 
in this chapter. 


Safety 

The provision of safe conditions under which persons may 
engage in sport is a primary responsibility of the community 
sports organization. The possibility of accidents or injuries can- 
not be eliminated entirely.'but they should be reduced to a mini- 
mum. Accidents involve expense and suffering on the part of 
the victims and, if frequerfiT, result in a decrease in interest and 
participation in the program. Studies indicate that the chief 
causes of athletic injuries are hazards of equipment and facili- 
ties, lack of proper instruction and conditioning of players, in- 
adequate supervision, unsuitable clothing or uniforms, and risks 
inherent in the activities. Among the steps taken by sports 
authorities to eliminate these conditions and to prevent acci- 
dents are; • 

1. Restrict participation in activities requiring unusual 
strength, skill or stamina to persons whose age and physical de- 
velopment enable them to take part with reasonable safety. 
Tackle football, for example, as commonly played, exposes boys 
under high school age to unwarranted risks, and is not generally 
approved for this age group.^ Injuries in baseball are likely to 
result among older adults who do not play regularly. The use of 
a ski jump is hazardous except to individuals who have attained 
a degree of proficiency in the sport. People over forty should, as 
a rule, avoid participation in strenuous^ sports. ^ 

number of recreation departments conduct organized competition in tackle 
football for boys of pre-high school age, asserting that the boys would otherwise 
play in vacant lots where the hazards are much greater. In Lake Charles, Louisiana, 
for example, where as many as thirty four boys' teams have played the game for 
a three-year period, no serious accident has ^xcurred, according to the superinten- 
dent. Any recreation department that undertakes to conduct this sport should 
do so with a full realization of the risks involved and of the precautions that need 
to be taken to protect the young pl^Tyers. 
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2. Equalize competition by a careful classification of players, 
thereby avoiding the injuries that often result when individuals 
of widely different age, weight or skill play against each other. 
This is especially important in combatives oi games involving 
bodily contact. 

3. Restrict the number and frequency of games or matches 
in a given sport during a seastm. Too heavy a schedule is likely 
to cause undue fatigue which may result in injuiies. Players are 
usually restricted to two games a week in a strenuous sport 
like basketball. 

4. Adjust the length of playing periods to the age and condi- 
tion of the players. Children should not be permitted to play 
as long quarters as adults, and when taking part in strenuous 
sports should have ample rest periods. Shoiter playing periods 
and longer intervals of rest are more often prescribed tor women 
and girls than for men and boys. 

5. Adopt playing areas to physical capacity of the group using 
them. Young boys cannot play games like soccer and baseball 
satisfactoiily on legulation size areas, and in attempting to do 
so they are exposed to overexeition. Similaily, in volley ball the 
net should be lowered foi children and also for women and girls. 

(). Piovide instruction in methods ot play before competition 
begins. Pre-season schools oi clinics iti whicli players are taught 
the fundamentals and fine points of the game help reduce acci- 
dents. Many baseball accidents are caused by improper batting 
or sliding tor bases. Instruciion is a major safety factor in a 
sport like aichery, skiing or canoeing. 

7. Encouiagc thorough training by teams engaged in strenu- 

ous sports. Sale participation in games like football requires 
careful training before and throughout the playing season. 
Training involvc"s the care of the body, obserxance of general 
health rules, conditioning, and practice in the skills of the game 
or sj)ort. • * 

8. Insist on proper clothing ancj equipment. Catchers on 
boys' baseball teams arc commonly lequircd to use a mask and 
chest pioteclor: boys wcaiing glasses should wear a protector 
while playing games like ice hoc key or lacrosse. Spiked shoes are 
barred as a hazard in many games; in others, the length of spikes, 
lo limited to minimize the possibility of injury to other players. 
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Proper uniforms are essential for games like football. Broken 
or defective equipment sliould never be used. 

9. Keep facilities in good condition for play. Many accidents 
are caused by an unsuitable, badly maintained surface, (iames 
requiring fast action require a firm surface; they sliould not be 
played on a shifty sand, gravel or cinder area. Ruts on game 
courts or fields, and slippery and abrasive surfaces aie seiious 
hazards. Periodic inspection and maintenance aie essential. TIu* 
maintenance of suriaces at winter sports areas is especially im- 
portant as a safety measure. 

10. Kliminate obstructions near field of play. The space 
around a baseball diamond should be kept free from drinking 
fountains, benches oi other olistructions which may iuterfeie 
with the play and cause injuries to players. Ample unobstiurted 
space should also be allowed around game courts, indoors and 
out; if this is not possible indoors, radiators, projecting jiillais 
and other hazards should be covered with mats during pciiods 
of play. 

11. Provide essential suj)ervision. Some sports recjuire little 
supervision; others must be continuously supervised. Swimming 
and other forms of aquatic sports should be permitted only when 
a lifeguard or instructor is present; a starter at the toboggan 
slide is required for safety. Constant supervision is imperati\e 
at facilities such as a rifle range. 

12. Adopt safety rules for specific sjxrrts. These should be 
posted in a conspicuous place. It is customary to print rules for 
bicycle safety, for example, on the back of membership caids 
of bicycle club membeis. Rules for several winter sports areas 
are given in Chapter XIII, 

13. Provide protection for spectators. People watching games 
should be required to sit or stand where there is little likelihood 
of injury. A protective fence for stands behind or near the bat- 
ter s box in baseball is often necessary. People must be pre^ 
vented from encroaching on areas used for horseshoes, archery 
or field events such as the javelin throw or the outrun of a tol>og- 
gan slide. 

14. Confine play to approj)riate areas. Persons and property 
are often injured when sports are carried on at sites that are 
too small or unsuitable for the activity. liascball should be 
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stricted to locations where balls will not be batted out of the 
field and into areas used for other activities; archery and golf 
driving should be confined to restricted areas, and coasting and 
tobogganing should be permitted only where they can be en- 
joyed in safety. 

15. Make participants aware of tlie safety factor. This is espe- 
cially important on the playground where children may be 
tauglit safety habits through such media as safety patrols, poster 
and essay contests and the daily enforcement of safety rules and 
methods. The showing of sports films that illustrate methods of 
eliminating accidents is another safety measure. 

l(i. Insist on using good officials. Careless or ineffective offi- 
ciating at sports events tends to encourage rough play, infraction 
of playing rules, and resulting injury to players. Alertness and 
fairness on the part of officials help prevent accidents. 

17. Be prepared to render first 'aid if necessary. Regardless of 
precautions, a limited number of injuries are likely to occur 
and leaders must be prepared to handle them. Availability of a 
suitable first-aid kit, knowledge of when and how to administer 
fust aid and specific rules for {nocedure in case of a serious 
accitlent are essential preparedness factors. 


Accident Liability 

Kvery agency conducting a community sports program should 
ascertain the extent, if any, to which it may be held liable for 
injuries resulting from accidents occurring to spectators or par- 
ticipants in its program. The specific conditions under which an 
accident occurs do not affect the liability of a public agency in 
some states. Many court decisions in cases involving damages 
suits lesulting from accidents incurred on public recreation 
cireas have been based upon the opinion of the court as to 
whether, in conducting the program, the agency was performing 
a governmental or proprietary function In states where recrea- 
tion is considered an essential governmental function tiic luu- 
u'u ipality or its recreation department is usually not liable for 
damages, even though negligence in its performance may be 
jiroved. In other states, liability in a specific case is usually de- 
•termin^d on such questions as negligence, continued use of 
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equipment known to be defective or failure to exercise reason- 
able care in the conduct of the activity. The charging of fees 
in connection with the activity may affect the department's lia- 
bility in case of an accident, especially if the charges are imposed 
for tile purpose of making a profit. Agencies conducting sports 
programs will do well to study court decisions in their own slate 
relating to sports and to become familiar with the publications 
dealing with the subject. Posting notices or otherwise informing 
participants as to the liability incurred by the agency is advisable. 
• The transportation of individuals or teams to and from places 
where they are to engage in .sports raises a special problem in- 
volving liability. The safest procedure is to use public convey- 
ances or to charter only buses operated by reliable companies 
which are fully covered by accident insurance. The transfer of 
children, from one playgTound to another in an automobile 
owned by the playground director is forbidden by many lecrea- 
tion departments. As a furthei precaution children are com- 
monly required to bring to the playground director a form 
signed by a parent before they are permitted to take part in an 
activity away from the playgrouncl or to accompany a group 
attending an event at some other location. This does not neces- 
sarily relieve the department from liability in case of an accident. 


Injured Player Funds 

Most municipal recreation departments do not carry liability 
insurance covering injuries to participants in their program. In 
many cases this is because the department is performing a func- 
tion that in its state is considered governmenial; hence no lia- 
bility is entailed. In other cases liability insurance is not carried 
because the cost of doing so is excessive and funds for this pur- 
pose are not provided in the budget. Ncvejthelcss, the cost of 
medical and hospital care made necessary by a serious sports in- 
jury places a financial burden on an individual and his family, 
which they are often unable to bear. This fact may deter some 
people from taking part in strenuous sports. Regardless of its 
legal liability the recreation department has a concern for the 
individual injured while participating in its program. Plans , 
to provide compensation for injured players have accordingly 
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been worked out in several cities. The one most widely used is 
the creation of a special fund, usually administered by a com- 
mittee, which meets in whole or in part the cost of hospital and 
medical services. 

Injured player funds are raised by various methods but chiefly 
through special sports events at which an admission fee is 
charged. Members of the teams protected by the fund cooperate 
in the sale of tickets, and sports fans are urged to attend. The 
gate receipts at the city championships in some cities are turned 
over to the injured players’ fund. An amateur baseball fund, 
maintained for many years in one large city, is financed by re- 
c eipts at an annual amateur day at the municipal stadium, spon- 
sored by honorary and active committees. Complete treatment 
is given any boy or girl, man or woman injured during a regu- 
larly scheduled game of this city’s baseball federation, through 
an arrangement with a downtown clinic that is open night and 
day to receive emergency cases. Playground boys in another city 
may qualify for hospital benefits of a fund raised by the distric* 
baseball managers' asscx:iation, by paying one dollar a year or b> 
selling two tickets for the annual benelit game. In a third city 
an injured players’ fund is raised by charging ten cents for each 
jjlayer's contract, plus an appropriation by the recreation de- 
partment. 


Slate-wide Insurance 

The Wisconsin Recreation Association, after careful study and 
negotiation, put into effect a sports insurance plan that is opera 
ting successfully and offers suggestions to other localities. The 
Association, through its executive committee, has entered into an 
agreement With an insurance company to provide athletic acci- 
dent coverage to local recreation departments holding member- 
ship in it. The insurance is offered to participants in certain 
specified activities conducted by the member departments. These 
individuals pay to the local recreation director a stipulated pre- 
mium for the activity engaged in for the season, which cannot 
exceed six successive months. The premium for each of thi 
twenty-six activities varies from fifty cents in the case of archery 
dart ball and horseshoes, among others, to five dollars for regulai , 
football, ice hockey and skiing. 
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Injuries must be reported immediately at the time of occur- 
rence to the leader or oflicial in charge of the event or game. 
They are re|X)rtable only if they occur while the activity’is being 
conducted under the supervision of a regularly appointed in- 
structor. The report does not constitute a claim for injury; 
claims must be filed by the injured individual on special forms 
obtained from tlie director of recreation and filed with him. A 
notice of claim must be given within twenty days immediately 
following the injury. All medical and surgical aid given to the 
claimant for injuries must be rendered by a licensed physician, 
surgeon, dentist, osteopath or chiropracter, who must file an 
itemized statement. Checks in payment of claims are delivered 
to the director of tecreation of the department in which the 
injured individual is registered. The insurance covers: 

1. Participation in ONLY the specifically approved activity for 
which the individual paid the preiniuin 

2. Participation in activities scheduled or sanctioned by the di- 
rector ol recreation through wliom the insurance is purchased 

3. Injury sustained by the insured while prac ticing for or engaging 
in activities insured for and sanctioned by the WRA or while in 
transportation to or from activities away from home only and under 
authorized authority 

4. 7"he season of play as recorded on the application blank and 
policy, such dates to be established, within the limits of the policy, 
by the director of recreation through whom the insurance is 
purchased 

Mandatory safety measures have been set up for participants 
in a number of sports, and failure to enforce these measures 
renders a department liable to cancellation of its right to par- 
ticipate in the insurance plan. 


Health 

The promotion of health was indicated as one of the objec- 
tives of the community sports program, and sports agencies have 
a responsibility for protecting the health of the participants in 
their program. Practices that contribute directly to health and 
that are essential to healtliful conditions of play need to be 
observed by sports authorities. Some of the safety measures 
mentioned early in this chapter have a relationship to healti?, 
other strictly health measures will be indicated briefly. Some of 
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them apply to all types and conditions of sport; others, to highly 
organized, strenuous arlivilies only. In the adininistration of 
the total sports piograin, however, the healtli of the participants 
should be a major factor. 


Facilities and Equipment 

Outdoor areas and indoor facilities, especially the gymnasium 
and locker, shower and dressing rooms, should be kept in a 
sanitary condition as a means of prompting healiirand prevent- 
ing the spread of infections. Well-lighted, well-ventilated and 
properly heated rooms facilitate such care. Floors, benches, 
toilets and other equipment should be cleaned regularly with 
an approved disinfectant; if constructed of impervious or rust- 
proof materials the process is simple and more effective. Water 
in swimming pools and at other batJiing areas should be sub- 
jected to regular and frequent tests for purity and the adjoining 
areas given constant care. Sanitary drinking fountains should be 
provided at indoor and outdoor areas. Outdoor play areas 
should be treated, where necessary, to eliminate dust. 

Participants need to be educated in the proper use and care 
of sanitary facilities, including shower baths, soap and towels, 
and in the use bf suitable ‘^ceptacles for spittilig. Special care 
is required at the swimming pool to make sure that no one 
with open sores or infections enters the pool and thus con- 
taminates the water, thereby c adangering the health of others. 
The importance of frequent c.iatiges-of sports clothing should 
be stressed with players’ groups and ,the practice of leaving 
soiled uniforms and clothing in lo/f^ 'oorns should be dis- 
couraged. The use of common drink ^ups and equipment 
such as whistles, should be avoided. * ^ 

Medical F.xamitiations 

FfX)tball, track, basketball, boxing, wrestling and other sports 
involving strenuous competition ran be engaged in healthfully 
only by persons who are physically fit. Irreparable damage to 
participants and serious effects upon a sports program may re- 
^"ti’lt in case of serious injury to a boy, girl, or adult taking part 
in such activities without first having a doctor’s approval. A 
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thorough health examination by a qualified physician should 
be required of every individual who wishes to engage in organ- 
ized competition in sports of this type. In case a player Is badly 
injured or contracts an illness that keeps him from play, a 
further examination by a physician is recommended before he is 
permitted to resume competition. High scliool girls excused 
from physical education classes for health reasons should not be 
permitted to play in city league competition. The city division 
of school Ileal th reviews all registration forms of school children 
in one city and the signature ol its director on an approval slip 
is required for participation in league sports by a school child. 


Supervision 

Supervision of players engaging in strenuous sports is espe- 
cially iinjxirtant. It is advisable that a physician be on hand, or 
at least available on call, during scheduled games and practice 
periods. The physician, coach or leader should retpiire any 
player to leave the contest who is badly injured or shaken up 
or who gives evidence of exhaustion or excessive fatigue. He 
should keep on the alert to note evidence of sudden losses in 
weight, emotional instability or overtvaining Avhich may suggest 
the advisability of medical attention. No player who is ill 
should be permitted to enter a game or engage in a sports con- 
test. Players should be discoura^.,ed from exercising excessively 
or dieting in order to lose weigh/ so they can “make” a certain 
weight class. A proper warming up period for players before 
entering a game and a oradiial cooling-off period after leaving 
one are advisable. Ins :* on as to proper nutrition, sleep and 
personal hygiene car auch to assure a healthy condition. 

Sports authc riti. planning their programs, have a respon- 
sibility for permitting individuals to engage only in activities 
that are suitable for their age and physical* capacity. Desirable 
modifications or restrictions on activities for boys and girls, 
careful classification of contestants and limitations on periods 
of play, game areas and frequency of scheduled games, are just 
as important to health as to safety. Many recreation depart- 
ments do not conduct sports like boxing and tackle football for 
elementary school boys because they are known to be poten- 
tially dangerous to the welfare of the boys participating. The 
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stress of highly organized competition in other activities may 
prove detrimental to the health of individuals at any age, who 
are not suited temperamentally to such an experience. Events 
such as races for fat men or for persons over fifty should be 
excluded; at track or swimming meets, participants are com- 
monly restricted to two or three events, to prevent overexertion. 


Safeguards for Women and Girls 

Health practices are especially important in the sports pro- 
gram for women and girls. The following recommendations by 
the National Section on Women’s Athletics of the American 
Association for Health, Physical Education and Recreation are 
designed to assure them.^ 

1. Require an examination by a qualified physician at the begin- 
ning of each year of participation. 

2. Require a written statement of approval for playing, by a quali- 
fied physician, following the serious illness of a player. 

3. Prevent those girls from playing who should not play during 
their menstrual periods, and remove from the game players who 
suffer injuries or show signs of fatigue or undue emotional strain. 

4. Make every effort to teach players to relax during the game and 
in rest periods. 

5. Provide a healthful, safe, and sanitary environment for the con- 
duct of athletic activities. 

Additional recornineiidations by the Section that relate more 
or less directly to the health of women and girls participating 
in sports are: 

1. Conduct jiractices for each sport over a period of time sufficient 
to meet the demands of the particular sport before formal compe- 
tition begins. 

(a) Schedule not less than two practice periods a week of not 
more than one hour each day. 

(b) Schedule practice periods during the daytime hours for girls 
of high school age. 

2. Arrange tJic schedule of games .so that there will be no more 
than one highly competitive game a week for any one team or girl 
in any one sport. 


“National Section on ^Vomen's Athletics, Desirable Practices in Athletics for Girls 
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3. Allow no player to participate in more than one full-length game 
or match in a vigorous activity, or its equivalent, in one day of or- 
ganized competition. 

4. Discourage any girl from practicing with, or playing on a team 
for more than one group while competing in that sport during the 
same sport season. 

5. Educate players concerning appropriate sport costumes. 

6. Limit all extramural competition to a small geographical area. 
Many recreation departments have adopted these standards 

and are conducting their girls* and women’s programs accord- 
ingly. Community sports authorities should assure women and 
girls the best possible conditions of competition and should join 
with other groups in securing the adoption of sound policies 
and practices to achieve this result. It has been demonstrated 
that under such conditions a game like basketball can be fun 
and beneficial, too. 


Instruction 

The development of greater skill and proficiency in sport is 
recognized as an objective of the community sports program, 
and the provision of instruction in sport skills is therefore a 
part of the job of the recreation department.* Many young 
people and adults are reluctant to engage in sports because they 
lack skill in them, due primarily to the fact that they had little 
opportunity to play active games or take part in athletics when 
they were children. The player who has not mastered the funda- 
mental skills cannot secure the maximum enjoyment from 
games. His shortcomings are especially apparent when he takes 
part in major sports with others who are more expert— an experi- 
ence that is satisfactory to neither the skilled nor the unskilled 
players. As a general rule people enjoy taking part in activities 
in which they can excel or at least compete favorably with 
others and they avoid taking part in activities in which they 
make a poor showing. Every recreation department is therefore 
faced with the problem of determining what part instruction 
will play in its sports program, how skills can most effectively 
be taught and during what periods its facilities should be re- 
served for class instruction. 
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Community sports and Athletics 
Group Instruction 

Individual insiniction is seldom practicable in the community 
spoils program allliou^li it is (retjuently provided at the munici- 
pal }>olf course, where lessons are available ironr the professional 
at a nominal lee. Choup instruction is the method commonly 
used with children, yourio people and adults. It is applied in 
teaching skills in a wide variety of sports— games like tennis, 
golf and badminton; activities like skiing, archery and swim- 
ming: baseball, football, basketball and other team games. The 
n limber and length of periods recjuired for satislactory group 
instruction vary with the sport, the age group and the proficiency 
of the par ti('i|>arits. Some courses are designed to teach funda- 
mental skills; others to alFord advarned instruction in the sport. 
A set of basil priiK ijrles governing the procedures in the teach- 
ing of goll, but with application to other sports, follows: 

“From the point ol view ol the teadier, who wishes to impart skill, 
the chiel lac tors relating to teaching order are: (I) that the pre^- 
c t'duie he from the eas\ to the dillicult: (2) that the units he taught 
as they are to he usc'il later*, and (3) that correct form should he 
esiahlishecl li'om the start. From the student's point ol view, the 
essentials it seems, arc*: (I) that the action is suggested l)y student- 
felt needs, or student goals; (2) that the unit he simple eiiougli to 
provide a chance lor success, and (3) that it allow Joi* a testing of 
ac hie\ ement.”* 

One of the chief values ot group iiistiuclion in spoiL is that it 
provides a means whereby people can be introduced to a sport 
under favorable circumstances. It enables them to determine 
their aj)titiide for the sport and its appeal to them. In view of 
the considerable cost of pcrscjiial ccjuipnient required for sc3mc 
sports, persons hesitate to purchase it before they have tried 
out the sport; another deterrent to paiticipatic^n is the difficulty 
in finding others .who have a comparable lack oi skill in the 
sport. A prc\granr of group instruction should be designed to 
eliminate these handicaps. If possible the necessary equipment 
should be provided for the participants who do not own it, and 
the level of instruction should be clearly announced so as to 
assiire a group of compar able skill— or lack of it. 

“R(>I)cmi T. Jones and ttarold K. Lowe. Croup lustrucliuu in Coif — A Handbook 
fnt Srhools and Co//f gi's, p. 27. 1941. 
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Baseball Schools. Baseball schools or clinics for boys have 
been widely used to stimulate participation in the recreation 
department’s baseball program. Many of them were started as 
a means of reviving an interest in the “national game” during 
the 1920’s when, because of limited diamonds and growing 
participation in other games, the popularity of baseball Avas 
diminishing. Intended primarily for boys between the ages of 
10 and 18, the schools provide instruction in the fundamentals 
of the game and practice in methods of playing the game skill- 
fully. They incidentally afford the basis for the organi/ation 
of junior baseball leagues. Special instructors— in some cases 
former professional league players— are usually employed to 
direct the schoo*! and to supervise the junior baseball pro- 
gram. 

Actual instruction is generally provided during the summer 
vacation. Promotional work is sometimes begun while the 
.schools are still in ses.sion, however, in the lorm of illustrated 
baseball talks in the schools and churches and betore other in- 
terested groups. Soon after the schools close boys register at the 
playgrounds for the course, which may be given at a single loca- 
tion or at several centers. A regular schedule of classes is 
arranged, usually with daily sessions, and a definite curriculum 
is worked out. This usually covers the techniques of playing 
each position, batting, base running, the strategy of the game, 
the rules of the game, duties of officials and sportsmanship. The 
boys indicate their preference foi playing a particular position, 
and the group is divided for instruction, and practice in pitch- 
ing, playing the outfield, etc. Part of the time is devoted to 
playing the game; such periods enable boys to apply the Ies.sons 
learned in the “classroom” and reveal weaknesses that need to be 
corrected. Following the clinic or school, leagues are formed 
for play during the remainder of the summer. 

Tennis Instruction. Two local examples of tennis instruc- 
tion are cited to illustrate widely different methods that are 
used to expand the service of the department to persons inter- 
ested in this sport. In one city of 60.000, two specialists were 
employed to teach tennis techniques on the summer play- 
grounds for a ten-week period. Weekly visits were made to the 
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various grounds, each period lasting three hours, with the first 
half given over to instruction in techniques and the latter half 
to play under supervision. Subjects covered were: forehand 
and backhand ground strokes; forehand and backhand volley; 
service; overhead strokes; ornamental strokes, such as drops, 
twists and drop shot; the theory, of singles and doubles play; 
and miscellaneous topics, such as condition, sportsmanship and 
court manners. Two afternoons each week were set aside for 
inter-playground competition, and the tennis specialists were 
on hand to observe the play and offer help as needed. A wider 
participation and a higher type of play can be expected when- 
ever instruction of this sort is provided. 

In another large city a series of tennis clinics was conducted 
by a local newspaper with the cooperation of the park authori- 
ties. Three tennis experts were employed by the paper to give 
a series of appearances at three parks, where public address 
systems and platforms had been installed. While the experts 
were demonstrating and teaching strokes, volunteer instructors 
recruited from the ranks of tennis players circulated among the 
group on the grassy area, helping individuals with their strokes. 
The experts later coached a group of leaders on the park staff 
who then conducted tennis clinics at park centers. The project, 
which provided valuable promotion for the sport and the park 
department, was widely publicized by the sponsoring news- 
paper. 

Golf Classes. The experience of a recreation commission in 
a city of 400,000 in providing free group lessons in golf to boys 
and girls of higii school age and to all interested adults produced 
amazing results. Groups were organized in the neighborhood 
centers, department stores, factories and physical education 
classes at high schools. The newspapers cooperated by inter- 
preting golf as a *g^me for everybody and by making it clear 
that no one joining a group would be embarrassed because of 
his awkwardness. Commission employees organized and taught 
most of the classes during the winter season, when play on the 
courses was least ‘heavy. Leadership was furnished for any group 
of twelve or more persons who had never played golf,jand a 
series of seven lessons was arranged for each group. Clubs 
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owned by the commission and rented to players at its courses 
were used for the group lessons; cotton balls and coco mats 
were the only equipment that had to be purchased. One of the 
major problems was finding gymnasiums or other suitable facili- 
ties where the classes could be held. 

Supplementing the courses held throughout the winter a 
special city-wide beginners’ golf school was conducted in the 
spring in cooperation with a local newspaper. Classes were 
arranged at both public and private courses and twenty golf 
professionals volunteered to serve as teachers. Executive leader- 
ship was furnished by the recreation commission. 

When a new municipal course was opened two years after 
group lessons started, 60 per cent of the players were beginners. 
Two years later, more than 6,000 different persons were taking 
the group golf lessons. Many golf professionals at first objected 
to the policy of free lessons but approved the plan when they 
saw how many individuals continued playing the game and 
took private lessons at public or private courses.^ 

The success of these golf classes suggests the desirability of 
extending group instruction more widely to other sports. 

Junior Football Clinics. The problem of satisfying the keen 
desire of boys fourteen years and under to play football without 
exposing them to the hazards of the game— a problem faced by 
every recreation department— was solved by the recreation au- 
thorities in a rural county through the organization of junior 
football clinics in twenty centers around the county. Held on 
Saturday mornings, the clinics were largely directed by volun- 
teers, who were recruited chiefly from former football players 
and fathers of the boys taking part in them. The groups, which 
averaged about fifty to a center, were divided into smaller units, 
each with a volunteer in charge. The program started with 
the siinple fundamentals and progressed to football formations 
and explanations of touch football, football strategy, offense 
and defense, rules and a study of fouls. Since the rougher 
phases of the game were eliminated, the only equipment 
needed was the footballs which were furnished by the depart- 
ment. The clinics were so successful that the boys were asked 

^ Statement Based on “Municipal Golf Makes 'Hole ?n One*/* Recreation, Augpst, 
1938 ^ 
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to give a dciiioiKsiration of football skills between the halves of 
a game at the state university. Three hundred and two boys 
lepreseniing fourteen centers participated. 


Other 'reaching Methods 

Publications containing rules of play, hints on playing tech- 
nicpies, suggested drills and training procedures have been issued 
by several recreation departments as a means of encouraging 
the development of greater skill in sports. Motion pictures illus- 
trating methods of ])lay have proved especially useful in helping 
individuals become more proficient in individual and team 
games, water sjx)ris, winter sports and other activities. Demon- 
strations by expert players and teams are useful not only in 
arousing interest in a sptjrl but in illustrating improved methods 
of play. I rainiiig courses for sports ollicials, by assuring a high 
type of olliciating, contribute indirectly to more satisfactory 
play. Of primary importance in the development of skills is the 
more or less continuous guidance provided by playground and 
center leaders, who teach children fundamental game skills 
and help them increase their ability in games varying all the 
way from sim|)le group at tivities to highly organized team sports. 

Swimming is taugiit more widely by recreation departments 
than any i)thcr sport, and learn to-swirn campaigns and instruc- 
tion periods are a regular feature ai their pools and beaches. 
OJiapier XIV describes the use of instruction in aquatic programs. 

Pl’BlJCITY 

No community sports agency can render the maximum service 
unless it keeps the public fully informed as to its activities. It 
must use all suitable forms of publicity to explain the program 
and interpret its value, announce scheduled events, report the 
results of games aiid ^ontests, sustain the interest of individuals 
taking part in the program and recruit new participants and 
spectators. Because the sports program is conducted throughout 
the year, a continuous publicity effort is desirable. The city- 
wide activities are usually most widHy publicized; playground 
and center sports events share with other forms of activity the 
publicity relating to tJie neighborhood programs. The values 
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resulting from the iiiaintenance of a definite, diversified pub- 
licity program have been demonstrated beyond question. A 
lew of the media most frequently used are indicated. 


Newspapers 

Local news})apers fianisli perhaps the best means of bringing 
sports information continuously to the largest number of pec^ple. 
Wise sports leaders cultivate newspaper editors, interpret the 
program to them and enlist their cooperation. Hie sporting 
page* of the small city paper usually carries reports of munici- 
pally sponsoied league games and tournaments and, in some 
cases, league standings. Copies of all sports schedules, box 
scores of all games and results of other events are regularly sent 
the newspapers by the iec:rc*ation authorities in many cities. As 
the Nexv York Times says, “News is the record of action,” and 
sports provide plenty of aciion to be reported. Accounts of 
sports events and developments have greater news value it they 
feature something new, unusual, oi of local or human interest. 
The mayor opening the baseball season by throwing out the 
first ball, a match between well-known tennis players at the 
opening of new courts, a demonstration by a <living champion 
as part of a swimming meet program, anci a* father-and-son 
horseslioc tc^urnameni arc more likely to secure news publicity 
than routine events. Newspapers commonly print the names of 
all champions or record holders at the end of each sport season. 

The publicity value of the newspaper is not restricted to the 
reporting of sports events, by infcniiiing the public as to oppor- 
tunities for engaging in or watching sports the press attracts 
participants and spectators to the sports program. Announce- 
ments of plans for forming an athletic league, conducting a 
tournament, opening a sports facility or holding a sports clinic 
are news, which if they contain the essential informatioiTde- 
sired by the public, are welcomed by the newspapers. A calendar 
of forthcoming events is a desirable news feature. Editorials, 
interviews with local citizens or sports personalities and feature 
articles serve to interpret to the public the importance of sport 
and the objectives of the sports program. The women's page 
is a medium for enlisting interest in activities for women and 
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girls. Action shots and human interest photographs related to 
sport can be used on the picture page or to illustrate feature 
stories.®’ 

Radio 

A daily or weekly radio program devoted to community sports 
is not practicable in some cities, but where the recreation depart- 
ment has regular time on the air, a proportionate share is used 
to publicize the activities in the field of sport. Broadcasts of 
sports events, interviews with local champions and round-table 
discussions of plans for the opening of a season in a sport are 
typical uses of time on the air. Spot announcements of forth- 
coming events of major interest can be secured over local sta- 
tions, and a local news commentator will mention happenings 
that have news value. Interviews with outstanding sports per- 
sonalities may be used to enlist public interest, participation or 
support. Radio talks on water safety have proved effective in 
the launching of city-wide learn-to-swim campaigns. School 
sound systems as well as radio stations are sometimes used to 
broadcast sports announcements of special interest to children 
and youths. 


Posters 

Attractive posters, preferably in color, are commonly used to 
advertise special events such as a learn-to-swim campaign, track 
and field meet, tennis tournament or winter sports carnival. A 
single picture or illustration with a few carefully selected and 
easily read words tliat tell the story directly are effective. The 
time and place, should be clearly indicated; also whether admis- 
sion is free or otherwise. The name and address of the sports 
agency should be cbirspicuous, especially if the purpose of the 
poster is to cause people to file an entry or join a group. Placed 
in stores, post offices, banks and libraries, posters are seen by 
the general public; if placed in schools, industries or clubs, they 
reach more restricted grouj53s. Buses and trolleys are sometimes 

“Detailed practical sugj»csiions on preparing copy for newspapers and on^ther 
forms of publicity are to be found in "r/ier ABC*s of Public Relations for Recrea- 
tion/' issued by the National Recreation Association. 
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used; in New York City the subway cars frequently carry posters 
announcing special sports events or inviting the public to make 
use of public park facilities such as tennis courts or swimming 
pools. 

Bulletins and Pamphlets 

Printed and mimeographed .material in varied forms is used 
in publicizing sports. Several departments issue a mimeographed 
weekly bulletin which is distributed to newspapers, interested 
organizations and groups enrolled in the sports program. It 
contains reports of games, presented in informal style, informa- 
tion concerning coming events, items* about local sports per- 
sonalities and sports gossip. 

Announcements of tournaments, special meets and champion- 
ship events, giving full information as to eligibility require- 
ments, scheduled events, time and place, awards and other per- 
tinent data, are commonly issued and widely distributed. Appli- 
cation forms are sometimes printed on the back of these an- 
nouncements. Copies are sent to all churches, schools, industries, 
clubs and agencies serving the age groups for which events have 
been scheduled. 

Team schedules for league play during a season are often 
printed and distributed before the season opens. Since they are 
to be posted or kept for reference, cardboard or stiff paper is 
generally used. Schedules are given each player and to the press 
and are distributed among interested groups. 

Monthly bulletins announcing future events, reporting on 
activities .and containing items of interest to members are issued 
by a number of sports groups such as hiking or bicycle clubs 
as a means of sustaining interest in the organization and its 
piogiam. 

Manuals containing information on paying rules and tech- 
niques, coaching methods and the care and use of sports equip- 
ment have been issued by .several cities, but these are designed 
for the use of leaders, managers and officials rather than for 
publicity purposes. Manuals also often contain information as 
to the local sports organization, with constitutions, rules and 
conditions under which organized competition is carried on. 
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Other Media 

Publi/'ity is also secured in ihc following ways: 

Films, Filins showing local individuals or groups engaging 
in sports liave lieen made in a number of cities and shown 
effectively at meetings of local organizations. The program of 
the recreation dcp<uiment is thus brought before large numbers 
of ])eople, and the showings enlist recruits for die activities 
siiown. Excellent films illustrating the techniques and skills 
involved in playing games such as volley ball and basketball and 
in water and winter sports are now available; they are useful as 
coaching aids and as a means of arousing interest in the 
activities. 

Demonstrations, The truth of the saying that seeing is be- 
lieving makes the demonstration of activities a perfect publicity 
medium. There is perhaps no better way of convincing city 
officials and the public as to the value of sports than for them 
to witness a water-sports demonstration by boys and girls, an 
exhibition by women's gymnasium groups, a play day or a sports 
carnival. Such occasions demonstrate not only the skills of the 
participants but also their joy and satisfaction* in taking part. 

Dinnn.s. J he end of a sports season is often celebrated with a 
dinner at W'hich the awards are presented and the winning in- 
dividuals or tc*ams are honened guests. In some cities an annua! 
dinner is held loi ])articij)ants in all spcjils. The j>ublicity value 
of such occasions lies partly in the fact that prominent cit) 
oflicials are usually present and that outstanding coaches cji 
players are often bicuight to the city to address the gathering. 
The sports diinier ( an be made the occasion for presenting facts 
concerning the local program and its needs before an influential 
and interested ‘group. 

Wiftdozu Displays.^ The owners of stores, banks and other 
firms often make space available for window displays featuring 
some phase of sport. Sporting goods dealers are especially alert 
to the value of such displays which not only advertise clothing, 
equipment and supplies irsed for skiing, badminton, fishing, 
picnicking, softball or other activities, but can be used to tell 
the public what the recreation authorities are doing to promote 
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them, and to invite participation. Simplicity adds to the effec- 
tiveness of such a display. An actual dcmonsi ration of activities 
by an individual or group as a part of the exhibit increases 
interest. 

Finance 

Securing, administering and dispensing the funds required 
to finance its program are important responsibilities (jf the com- 
munity sports agency, and they give rise to a variety of j)roblems. 
'Fhe private agency is free to secure its funds from any available 
source and to expend them in any manner it deems best. 1 he 
recreation department, on the other hand, secures its funds 
largely from tax sources, its budget is subject to the approval of 
the city governing authorities and its fiscal policies and financial 
record-keeping methods arc likewise determined, at least in 
part, by municipal regulations. The department’s funds, loo, 
are not used for sports alone, but are shared with the othei 
activities and services comprising its program. Serious criti- 
cism is therefore liable to develop it a recreation department 
spends a disproportionate amount of its total budget on sports. 


Administering the Funds 

Money appropriated for sports leadership, facilities and activi- 
ties is disbursed by the recreation department in the same way 
as other parts of the department budget. Receipts from fees and 
charges in some cities must be turned over to the city treasurer; 
in others they may be retained and spent by the recreation 
department as it sees ht. Because of the legal restrictions placed 
upon the use of such funds in some cities, sports associations 
have been formed to administer one or several city-wide sports. 
These associations collect the league, tournament and admis- 
sion fees and furnish frorti these funds thC cJfficials, equipment, 
tropliies and other items required for the city-wide program. 
The funds and financial records of these organizations are en- 
tirely separate from tho.se of the recreation department. Since 
the recreation authorities have a close relationship to all sucli 
groups, it is possible and desirable for them to make sure that 
accurate financial records are maintained and that these are 
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audited annually. Some associations engage an employee of the 
recreation department to keep their financial records. 


Fiscal Policies 

Even though methods of allocating and administering sports 
funds vary from city to city, certain practices are fairly common 
and a few basic policies are widely recognized as desirable. One 
is that certain services to the individuals and teams taking part 
in the sports program should be provided by the recreation 
department through tax funds. Some departments furnish all 
their services without charge; most of the others provide the 
following without direct cost to the participants: 

1. Leadership in the organization of city-wide leagues, clubs, 
and associations and general supervision of their operation 

2. Leadership and the entire cost of conducting children's 
sports activities on the playground and at the indoor center, 
including the furnishing of equipment and supplies, officials 
and awards 

3. Acquisition, development and maintenance of sports areas 
and facilities tliat serve a large number of people and involve 
relatively low operating costs, such as athletic fields, hiking trails, 
ice skating area^ and game courts 

Another widely accepted policy is that the sports budget 
should be spent in a manner that cares for the widest possible 
range of sports interests and that assures the maximum benefit 
to the largest possible numbers, thus providing service at a low 
per capita cost. A budget that provides only a few activities 
which serve only a small number can rarely be justified. 


Expenditures 

The cost of proviefing a diversified sports program for the 
people of a city includes expenditures for a variety of goods and 
services. These vary according to the scope and nature of the 
program, but in most cities the items of recurring annual 
expense are: 

1. Salaries and Wages 

a. For sports personnel like the supervisor of municipal sports 
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and instructors of special sports 

b. For recreation personnel like the superintendent of recrea- 
tion and playground directors who give part of their tiAie to su- 
pervising or conducting sports 

c. For umpires, referees and other officials 

d. For checkers, ticket takers, starters and other operating per- 
sonnel at sports facilities 

e. For secretarial or clerical workers keeping league records and 
team and individual scores, granting permits and kee[)ing finan- 
cial records ' 

f. Maintenance personnel used at outdoor areas and indoor 
centers 

2. Equipment and Supplies 

a. Equipment such as backstops, tennis nets, ice hockey rinks, 
toboggan slides, archery butts and table tennis tables 

b. Game supplies, such as bats, balls, racquets, protectors, bows 
and arrows, horseshoes and shuffleboard sets 

c. Maintenance supplies such as lime or paint for marking lines, 
dust binders, tools, fertilizers, chemicals, etc. 

d. Trophies and awards 

e. Rule books, bulletins, score books, report forms, stationery 
and office supplies 

3, Services 

a. Rental of rooms, facilities, fdms or equipment 

b. Wat^r, light, other utilities 

c. Transportation for workers, equipment and participants 

d. Others, such as memberships in national or state organiza- 
tions or expenses incurred in attending state or national meetings 

Non-recurring items of capital expense include the purchase 
of property, the improvement of areas, and the construction or 
renovation of buildings and facilities. Unlike the annual oper- 
ating budgets, these costs are usually met through a campaign 
for funds or a bond issue. 


Sources of Funds 

The community sports program in most cities is financed pri- 
marily through tax funds. The recreation authorities include in 
the annual budget of their department an estimate of the money 
required for the year, for sport and for other features of the 
program. Needed funds are then made available through an 
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appropriation by the city, school board or other governing body 
or througli a special recreation tax levy. TJic tax funds are used 
primarily for the basic services previously described; the cost 
of sonic special activities is partially met by the persons engag- 
ing in them. 

Fees and Charges. Most sports authorities agree that indivi- 
duals and groups that benefit directly from special services in- 
volving a high initial or annual cost should share in meeting 
this cost. Few departments have sufficient tax lunds with whicli 
to furnish the entire sports program; by charging fees for special 
services, they are able to extend the benefits of their program to 
a larger number of people. The fees are not designed to yield 
a profit, and they rarely produce a sufficient revenue to reim- 
burse the department for its expenditure in furnishing the 
service. They should be an incidental means of financing the 
program, not the major source of revenue. They should not 
be so high, nor so general, as to result in restricted participa- 
tion on the pan of the local population most in need of such 
services. 

Among the charges related to the sports program the following 
are most common; 

1. Use fees at *^fari lilies or areas 

a. Fees paid for the privilege of using a facility such as a golf 
course, toboggan slide, swinimiiig pool, or bowling green, In 
addition to single use lees, seasonal or yearly rates are in effect 
in some cities. Children commonly receive a reduced rate and 
are often permitted tree use during certain periods. It is cus- 
tomary to charge a fee for the use of facilities lighted for 
night use. 

b. Fees paid for facility rentals or permits. Examples are the 
rental of a locker in a golf cluldiouse or of canoe storage space 
in a boathouse. Fc^^ms are sometimes charged a fee for a permit 
to use a field or gymnasium for a game or season. Athletic fields 
arc occasionally rented to an “outside’' team or organization, 
but in most cities lidl-time use of facilities is reejuired for the 
vSclieduled activities of the department sponsored teams. 

c. Equipment rental fees. Equipment such as toboggans, golf 
clubs, shuflleboard sets and bicycles is commonly available Tm a 
rental basis at public sports areas. 
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2. Fees for particifmtiori in artwitics 

a. League lees. AduJt teams enrolled in leagues commonly 
pay such tees, which are generally ol two types: (1) ftranchise 
lees, used to defray expenses such as oiiiciating and trophies and 
(2) forfeit fees, designed to insure satisladory completion of 
the league schedule. These lees are considered in detail in 
Chapter VI 11. 

b. Registration fees. A few cities re(|uire all individuals wlu) 
wish to participate in activities invoh ing organized competition 
to pay a nominal registration fee. 

c. I'ournainenl lees. All entries in city-wide or champion- 
ship tournaments usually j)ay an entry lee, the receipts from 
which are used to del ray tournament (‘xpenses. 

d. Activity fees. Individuals j)arti(ipating in a group such as 
an arcluTy club or a gymnasium (lass are sometimes charged a 
lee, esj)eciaily if a special leader or instructor is assigned to the 
group. In case the grotip is organized as a dub, dues are com- 
monly (ollected from each member. 

e. Instruction lees. A lee is olten charged for instruction in 
an activity like skiing, goll or archery. 

(L Fees fo) admission to exunits 

.Most activities aie Iree to s{)e(:tators and in some cities ad- 
mission fees cannot be charged on j)ark proj^erty. Night ball 
gamc?s, t hampionship games and meets, benefit sj^>orts events and 
annual spoils demonstrations are typical activities for which 
admission tees are mexst common. A nominal fee is charged for 
all league games at indoor centers in a few cities, not only to 
obtain revenue but to facilitate control of spectators. Care must 
be taken that the aj)plic'ation of Ices does not exclude from the 
activities the very people who are most in need of and would 
benefit most from them. 

Other Sources. Collections are taken at athletic events in some 
cities where admission fees are not permUted, but this practice 
is looked on witli disfavor by many public authorities. Where 
permitted, collections should be made and the money ccdlected 
should be counted under the direct supervision of an employee 
of the recreation department. Attractive buttons or pins are 
sold in some small communities as a means of raising money to 
meet the cost of special events such as a winter sports carnival. 
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They serve as an admission ticket and also as souvenirs. Official 
admission folders containing a program of events, the sale of 
which has covered the entire expense of some carnivals, are less 
expensive and equally effective. Gifts are sometimes secured 
from individuals, luncheon clubs or civic groups to purchase 
equipment, awards or other sports needs, especially for children 
and young people, to help finance tournaments, special events 
or a sports clinic. 


Areas and Facilities 

Properties used for sport represent a large investment, usually 
of public funds, yet in most cities they are insufficient to meet 
the demands of all player groups. An attempt should therefore 
be made to safeguard the sports areas and facilities and to 
administer them in a manner that will assure their maximum 
enjoyment and use. To do so requires the adoption of rules 
and regulations and a plan for making reservations and granting 
use permits. Typical procedures relating to reservations, per- 
mits and use regulations are described in the pages that follow. 


Reservations arid Permits 

At playgrounds league games and practice periods are usually 
arranged so one age group uses the facilities in the morning and 
another in the afternoon. Some grounds have fields specifically 
designated for girls* use; otherwise courts or fields are reserved 
for the exclusive use of this group during specified periods. The 
use of playground courts and fields after 5:00 P.M. and on week 
ends and holidays is commonly restricted to young people and 
adults, althougJi children may be allowed to play with older 
people at game courts during these periods. 

Methods of contrblKng the week-end and evening use of play- 
ground and indoor center facilities vary, but they are always 
designed to secure maximum use and to assure consideration to 
all. The directors, who are responsible for encouraging the de- 
velopment of neighborhood teams and leagues, are generally per- 
mitted to assign the use of their facilities to these teams. -Any 
unassigned periods are reported to the department office or 
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municipal sports supervisor, who then grants “outside** teams 
the use of the facilities during these periods. The scheduling of 
games and practice periods at playgrounds and indoor centers 
after 5:00 P.M. and week ends is made a responsibility of the 
department office or sports supervisor in some cities, although 
the director may request permits for his center groups. A sound 
principle to follow in allocating the use of facilities at a neigh- 
borhood center is to first give preference to teams or groups 
organized at the center, then to care for other municipal, neigh- 
borhood, or school teams and finally, if the facilities permit, to 
serve independent groups. Softball diamonds at some play- 
grounds are reserved one or more evenings a week for informal 
play such as pick-up games or slow-pitching games with a 14-inch 
ball. 

Assignment of the facilities at play fields and special sports 
centers that serve a community or the entire city is generally a 
responsibility of the municipal sports supervisor. Much of the 
play by teams entered in adult leagues takes place at these cen- 
ters, and schedules for the entire season are worked out for each 
sport. Permits for the use of fields and courts are rarely issued 
more than one week in advance, or for more than one period 
per week to teams not playing in department-sponsored leagues. 

The period of play covered by a permit varies in length. In 
general it is one and one-half hours for a game of softball; two 
and one-half hours for ba.seball; one hour for basketball or 
volley ball. Tennis courts, shuffleboard courts and similar facili- 
ties are usually assigned by the hour. In golf, periods of play 
are indicated in terms of holes or rounds rather than time. 


Regulations 

Rules and regulations controlling the use of property are 
needed to assure safe and satisfactory corarlitions of play, e(|lial 
opportunity to all who are entitled to use the property and a 
maximum return in benefit to the people. The types of activi- 
ties to be permitted or forbidden on an area need to be indi- 
cated; the periods during which certain groups can use it may 
need to be specified, and the conditions under which permits 
for its exclusive use are to be granted need to be defined clearly. 
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I'he nature of these rules varies with the particular area or 
facility; the method of controlling facilities on the neighbor- 
hood playground also differs from that commonly adopted for 
the playfield or major sports center. Some courts and fields are 
left free for informal use; others arc restricted to use by in- 
dividuals or groups with permits to play at designated periods. 

Activities like archery, baseball and golf, which present un- 
usual hazards to spectators or other individuals using an area, 
need to be reslrictcd to specific locations where they may be 
carried on with safety. Because of the si)ace and safety recjuire- 
ments of games like baseball and softball, playground rules in- 
creasingly specify which type, if any, may be played, the size 
of ball that can be used, the hours dining which the game may 
be played, and the ages that are permitted to play during certain 
hours. 

There is wide acceptance of the principle that the municipality 
should not spend tax funds to furnish recreation opportunities 
to individuals who seek to make a monetary profit from them. 
Similarly, a city is not justified in turning over the use of 
munici|)al areas and fac ilities to professional sports organizations, 
as has been done in a number of cities, on the grounds that in 
doing so it made possible spectator sports for the local residents. 
Such a practice llenies to amateur groups the use of the facilities, 
which arc usually provided by tax funds. Professional teams are 
prohibited from using municipal fields for practice or for games 
in most cities. 

Diamonds. Items covered by rules for baseball and softball 
diamonds vary, depending upon local policies and conditions, 
but they usually include the following: 

1. Place where reservations can be made. This is usually the office 
of the recreation department. 

2. Hours per day and days per week when reservations can be made, 
rhese can usually be made at any time the department office is 
open. 

3. Methods by which reservations can be made. Managers maV 
be required to come to the office, ihough requests may be made by 
telephone in some lities. 

4. Who may request a reservation. It is customary to reqaire a 
team desiring to use public facilities to register with the depart- 
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ment; registration forms are generally supplied. 

5. Fees, if any, for use of diamond. Such fees are not customary. 

6. Practice periods permitted. I'hese are usually restricted to one 
per week. 

7. Length of period covered by reservation 

8. 'Lime reservation may be made in advance of playing date 

9. Number of reservations granted at one time or time between 
them 

10. Procedure for cancelling reservation. Manag(*rs are usually re- 
quired to notify the department office a certain number of days 
before the game and to notify the oppi>sing managei. 

Other rules relate to the conduct of tlic game and the players 
and include sucli items as: 

1. Use of uniforms and equipment. Type of shoes or other pre- 
scribed aj)parel is sometimes specified; also the use ol masks by 
catchers, and of l)ats with safety grip. Some diamonds can be used 
only by uniformed teams. 

2. (Condition ol grounds. Rcspiuisibility lor determining whether 
the diamond is in condition to permit play is usually assigned to a 
specific official, whose decision is final. 

3. Conduct of players and spectators. In case of disorder or viola- 
tion of rules, the permit may be cancelled and future^ reservations 
be denied offending teams. 

4. Starting the game. If teams do not appear within a specified 
time, usually twenty to thirty minutes after the game is scheduled 
to start, the permit is considered cancelled. 

5. Overtime games. 'Leams must relintjuish the field at the end of 
the period specified unless holders ol the reservation Icjr the follow- 
ing pericKl agree to a continuation of the game or inning. 

6. Night games. At lighted diamonds, warning is given teams a 
certain time before the period ends, and conditions for continuing 
play beyond this period must be clearly indicated. 

7. Property damage. Responsibility for paying the cost of broken 
windows or other property damage should be indicated. 

Each reservation or permit should spe,ci£y clearly the dute, 
time, diamond or field to be used. The name or number of 
the diamond is especially important if the game is to be played 
on a held v/ith several diamemds. Managers applying for a rcser- 
vation should be furnished with a set of the regulations; these 
are sometimes printed on the application form. For copies of 
an application form and field permit, see Chapter XII. 
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Tennis Courts. The adequacy and distribution of courts in 
a city, the type of surfacing, the number of courts in the various 
centers and the need for controlling play, influence the sort of 
tennis court rules that are required. Some rules are fairly uni- 
form. Most cities, for example, require players to wear tennis 
shoes, forbid rallying on the side lines while courts are occupied, 
request players to observe tennis courtesies and restrict evening 
and week-end play to persons eighteen years of age and over. 
Regulations governing reservations, periods of play, tournaments 
and other factors, however, vary widely from city to city, as il- 
lustrated by the following rules in two cities where tennis is a 
popular sport. 

In the first city courts cannot be reserved, although special 
agreements have been made with municipal tennis clubs grant- 
ing them the week-end use of certain courts upon payment of 
a nominal fee. Periods of daytime play are limited by sets and 
not by time. Players are expected to use courts designated for 
their class— expert, good, beginner. A few of the rules are: 

1. Players awaiting turn must hold their places in person at the 
court desired on the. benches marked “For Players." Rackets, 
clothing or other proxies will not hold place. 

2. Daytime Play— when two or more arc waiting on players’ bench: 

a. Players pjaying, limited to one set. No singles may be started. 
Sets resulting in six all shall be determined by one additional 
game. 

b. When two are w’aiting to play: l.osers will give way to the 
two waiting. (In some cities, all four players spin to determine 
the two that will continue to play.) 

c. When four are waiting to play: Entire court will give way at 
conclusion of first set. 

3. Night Play Only— w^hen two or more are wailing on players’ 
be:nch: 

a. Players are limited to thirty minutes of play. 

b. Singles or doubles may be played. 

c. Entire court must give way at lennination of period. 

4. To cover cost of clcdricity, a fee of 25 cents per 30 minutes 
will be collected for night play. Deposit 25 cents in meter box. 

5. Warming up before match must not exceed three minutes. 
Tennis court rules in Linden, New Jersey, are typical of 

those under which courts can be reserved in advance and play 
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is restricted to persons who have registered. The Linden rules 
and regulations follow: 

1. Hours of operation— 9:30 A.M. to 8:30 P.M. every day. Satur- 
day, Sunday, and holidays courts will be opened one hour earlier 
(8:30 A.M.). 

2. Reservations may be made one day in advance at the Recreation 
Commission office by phone or by calling personally. No reserva- 
tions will be made at the courts. 

3. In order to allow more playing time for working persons, reser- 
vations on Saturday afternoon, all day Sunday, and holidays, and 
every evening after 6:30 P.M. will be limited to those over eighteen 
years of age. 

4. All players must be registered. The annual registration fee is 
ten cents. The registration card must be signed by the person to 
whom it is issued, and is not transferable. 

5. Only residents of Linden may play. 

6. Because of the demand, each player is limited to one hour of 
play each day. 

7. The Recreation Commission reserves the right to complete a 
doubles set in making reservations for Saturday, Sunday, or evening 
play. 

8. Smooth rubber-soled shoes must be used. (Heels of any type are 
strictly forbidden.) 

9. Since lighted matches or cigarettes scar the court surface, smok- 
ing within the courts will not be allowed. 

10. A schedule of advance reservations will be posted on the bulle- 
tin board each day. Players are asked to vacate the courts when 
their time is up. 

11. The cooperation of all court patrons will be necessary to make 
this plan workable. Revocation of playing privileges will be the 
penalty for breaking these regulations. 

In a city with ample courts well distributed throughout the 
city, reservations are made at the courts and not through the 
department office. Printed reservation forms are posted each 
week at all courts, with spaces for each hbur during whictf play 
is permitted. Individuals desiring to reserve a court sign up for 
periods they wish to play, but are not permitted to do so for 
more than one period per day. 

Tournaments. Since courts are withdrawn from public use 
while tournaments are in progress, special rules are neces.sary 
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to govern the granting of permits to groups tor tournament 
play. Permission from the department office or sports supervisor 
is generally required before a tournament can be scheduled. At 
least one court in each location where tennis is played should 
be kept open for general public play while tournaments are in 
progress. I'ennis clubs affiliated with the recreation department 
usually have the privilege of conducting one or more tourna- 
ments each year; if there is a municipal tennis association, it 
conducts the open or city-wide tournaments. Other groups wish- 
ing to have a tournament may be required to pay a reservation 
fee. It is important that reejuests for the reservation of courts 
for tournament play be submitted a specified number of days 
in advance and they must usually indicate the court desired, 
the date, hours, number of participants, the sponsoring organi- 
zation, and the name and address of the individual in charge 
of the group. , 

Professionals are permitted to give instruction to individuals 
and classes at municipal courts in some cities. Conditions under 
which such instruction is given should be clearly indicated by 
the authorities, and regulations should be adopted governing 
the places and hours it is permitted and the sum to be paid the 

department for the use of the courts. 

• 

Shufflehoard Courts, Many citie.s have batteries of game courts 
that are used by people who play with regularity. The adoption 
of simple rules, preferably drawn up by the players themselves, 
eliminates arguments and makes for equal opportunity for all. 
Typical of such rules are the following set governing the use 
of the shuflleboard courts in a park in Long Beach, California. 
Members and non-membeis have equal playing privileges at 
these courts, which are administered with the assistance of a 
shuffleboard clu'b. 

1. Playing courts will J^e opened for play not later than 9:00 A.M. 
each day and will close at sunset. 

2. As indicated on the registration board, playing time shall be 
one hour starting on the hour. However, if a round of plav has 
started before the custodian sounds his whistle, the round may be 
completed before relinquishing the court. 

3. Registration sheets for each day will be posted at 9:00 A.M. the 
preceding day. No member shall register or have his name appear 
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on the registration board for more than one game in any one day 
except as provided in Section 8. 

4. So that members of equal ability may play together, all players 
are urged to arrange foursomes in advance. One member of each 
foursome may then register for the desired hour, but no one shall 
register for anotlicr member unless he is in the same foursome in 
which he is registered to play. 

5. A jdayer may register without being in a foursome. In this case 
the custodian may arrange a foursome by changing players' names 
from one < ourt to another, but such arrangement will only be for 
the same hour for which the player has registered. 

6. No player shall erase any names olf the registration board and 
substitute his own or any other player's name. 

7. All games must be played under the player’s own name. If a 
player discontinues betore his time expires, the game may be fin- 
ished by a player without registering but he must have the consent 
of the custodian. 

8. W'hen starting a game if a player in your foursome is absent and 
no other player is available who has not played a game, then the 
custodian may assign a player to complete the foursome. Such 
players are to be selected by the custodian according to the order 
in which these waiting players have listed their names with him. 

Swimming Areas. State health authorities have adopted regula- 
tions controlling the construction, sanitation agd operation of 
swimming pools and other bathing places, and in every locality 
local rules should conlorm to the state regulations. Specific rules 
governing the conduct of bathers are also essential for efficient 
operation and the safety and welfare of persons using a beach or 
pool. These vary according to the tyj)e and size of the swimming 
area but the following items are typical of rules for bathers; 

1 . The pool or beach should be open for use only when at least one 
lifeguard is present. 

2. Bathers should be confined to areas where they arc safe; i.e., 
non -swimmers in shallow water. 

3. Divers should be warned to avoid striking persons swimming 
near the diving boards. 

4. Bathers should not call for help unless they need it. 

5. Hazardous play should be prohibited; running on pool deck, 
horse-play, pushing bathers into the pool, play on ladders, etc. 

6. Diving should be restricted to specified areas with deep water. 

7. Inflated toys and other play equipment should not be taken into 
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the water without permission. 

8. The bringing of food, bottles and other objects into the area 
should be prohibited. 

9. Bathers should not engage in conversation with lifeguards. 

10. Bathers should be warned not to remain in the water too long 
or to enter it too soon after eating. 

At bathing beaches, regulations sometimes cover such items 
as lighting fires, playing ball, erecting tents or other structures 
on the beach, and boating in waters designated for bathing. 

Gymnasiums. Rules governing the allocation and use of all 
recreation buildings and indoor centers used for sport are like- 
wise essential. In drawing up a schedule for the seasonal use of 
gymnasiums and other indoor facilities, the recreation depart- 
ment gives priority to two groups: first, those organized by the 
department as a part of its indoor center program; then, teams 
and groups organized by or affiliated with the department as a 
part of its city-wide program. At a center with a diversified 
program, most of the available gymnasium periods are required 
for intracenter league games, informal play and use by center 
groups for gymnasium classes, badminton and other activities 
organized or supervised by the center’s personnel. Little time 
can generally be allotted to city-wide leagues or independent 
teams. Many scjiool gymnasiums, however, are turned over to 
the recreation department during certain periods and are made 
available on a permit basis to “outside” teams, when not re- 
quired for play by department-sponsored groups. The sports 
supervisor is usually responsible for scheduling the use of these 
facilities. 

Because gymnasiums and other facilities are often used by 
teams not affiliated with the recreation department and because 
they are usually operated with a minimum staff, rules governing 
their use are especially important. These specify among other 
items, the hours the faicilities are to be available, the supervision 
required, ihe equipment that can be used or removed, the types 
of shoes that must be worn, the kinds of activities that are 
permitted and the responsibility for property damage. Smoking 
and the charging of fees or taking of collections are usually 
forbidden. A set of rules in effect in the gymnasiums in San 
Francisco will be found in Chapter XII. 
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Many organizations promoting or conducting sports are, found 
in most communities; often several of them are concerned with 
the same types of sport. The recreation department cannot well 
ignore these agencies in administering its own program. To 
achieve high standards of competition and to eliminate (piestion- 
able practices, active cooperation on the part of the sports or- 
ganizations is desirable. The recreation department is in a better 
position to bring about such cooperation than any other local 
agency and it often takes the lead in doing so. This is sometimes 
achieved through the formation of a sports council or federa- 
tion, like the organization formed in San Francisco for the direc- 
tion of city-wdde competition for boys (see page 43). 


Local Cooperation 

Through cooperative planning by local organizations uniform 
or non-conflicting rules for competitive play are adopted, the 
maximum use of available facilities is secured, joint training 
programs for sports oflicials are worked out, unjustified duplica- 
tion of activities is prevented and schedules and services are 
coordinated. Such planning is advantageous to tjie public and 
to the cooperative agencies. City-wide play according to uniform 
rules and standards minimizes controversy and enables all to 
participate on an equal basis in district and city-wide competi- 
tion. If, however, prevailing local standards for sport are low 
and the other agencies insist on maintaining them, the recreation 
department may need to proceed independently and set a higher 
standard, with the assurance that the benefits of its procedure 
will be demonstrated. 

A close working agreement with the school authorities is 
especially desirable because the same children and youth J>ar- 
ticipate in the programs of the school and recreation depart- 
ments and in many cases their activities are conducted on the 
same properties. An example of cooperation between municipal 
and school authorities is the joint adoption in several cities of 
a rule whereby members of school athletic teams are barred 
from play in municipal leagues during the school season in the 
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sport. Some recreation departments have been criticized for 
conducting activities for school children that are not considered 
safe oi" beneficial by school authorities or for permitting activities 
to be conducted under rules disapproved by educational groups. 
A double standard in sports is to be avoided wherever possible, 
and an effort should be made to reach an agreement with the 
school authouties as to practices and prc^giams that are mutually 
acceptable. 

Alert sj)oris authorities often secure valuable benclils to the 
cornmunity program Ironi private sports organizations. Profes- 
sional ball clubs in several cities permit boys and girls who arc 
members of knot-hole organizations formed by the recreation 
department to attend games without paying an admission fee. 
They also make their fields available for the final championship 
games or for benefit e\ents designed to raise money for an in- 
jured players’ fund. Used balls are often turned over to the 
recreation department l)y prolcssional teams, industrial leagues 
or tennis clubs for use in the junior baseball, softball or tennis 
program. Members of private sports clubs demonstrate activities 
or jjrovidc instruction to leaders or participants in the com- 
munity pr ogram. Heloie the Second World War many colleges 
and universities opened their facilities to community use, espe- 
cially in the surnmei months. 

Vast possibilities of securing assistance with the program are 
open to the department that maintains ct^rdial relationships 
witli community agent ies. A luncheon club or civic group may 
contribute funds to finance an activity for which no appropria- 
tion was made in the recreation budget or to provide the awards 
for winners in a tournament; sporting goods dealers may furnish 
balls for a tennis clinic or series of golf lessons; an industry may 
provide transportation for playground children to a city-wide 
play day; a ncwspapei may finance a junior baseball school or 
a scries of clinics in sport, A learn-to-swim week financed by a 
department store and an annual aquaparade sponsored by a 
luncheon club are described in Chapter XIV. 

Commercial organizations sometimes request the recreation 
department to find its support and cooperation to a project 
which it is proposing to sponsoi and conduct. In such cases the 
department, before gi\ing its assent, should require assurances 
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that the activity will be conducted in such a way that high 
standards are maintained, individuals participating are not ex- 
ploited, overemphasis on prizes is avoided, and the interests of 
the public and of the department are protected. 


State and National Organizations 

The advisability of affiliating with stale and national organiza- 
tions that administer or control sports coinpetiiions niiisi be 
consideied by each local community sports agency. The deter- 
mining lactor in deciding lor or against affiliation with a par- 
ticular organization shoidd be the effect ol the dec ision upon 
the agency’s ability to render a maximum service to the people. 
If joining an organization will strengilien the agency, enable 
it to expand its program and give a liigher type ol service, such 
action is justified; if it means restricting the activities, limiting 
participation or engaging in outside (omj:)ctition that requin\s 
a disproportionate amount of time and money, thus curtailing 
service to a larger group, such action is not desirable. 

Many recreation departments are affiliated with the national 
organizations promoting sports such as baseball and soltball 
on an amateur basis, and municipal sports leaders play an active 
part in their administration. Other departments decline to par- 
ticipate in the charnpioiisltip tournaments conducted by these 
organizations. Opinions also differ as to the advisability of affili- 
ating with the Amateur Athletic Union, which is widely rec- 
ognized as the official authority in boxing, swimming, track 
and field and other amateur sports. Authorities in many cities 
where these activities are organized on a highly competitive 
basis hold a membership in the Amateur Athletic Union and 
conduct events open only to athletes registered with that or- 
ganization. The National Public Parks and Playgrounds Tennis 
Association, referred to in Chapter III, is composed entirely c'l 
public agencies or organizations using their facilities. 


Awards 

The presentation of a prize to the victor in an athletic con- 
test has become traditional. Kvery sports organization faces the 
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problem of the extent to which awards will be used, the types 
of awards to be granted and the conditions under which they 
will be made. Kxcellence or exceptional performance in sport, 
as in other fields of activity, merits special recognition; there- 
fore, awards are commonly given to winning individuals and 
learns in the community sports program. It should be kept in 
mind, however, that the joy of participation and achievement 
is a primary ol)jective of the program. Approval should there- 
fore be withheld from any plan of awards that tends to sub- 
ordinate this objective to the winning of a prize. 

Types ^ 

In practice, the nature and value of the award usually vary 
according to the achievement for which it is given. Certificates, 
chevrons, ribbons and badges are commonly given winners of 
playground events; felt letters, medals or emblems, to winners 
in city-wide competition. Team awards take the form of banners, 
trophies or cups, although in some cities a medal or other 
emblem is given to each member of a winning team. A trophy 
on which the names of the winners are inscribed but which is 
retained by the department or organization conducting the 
comj^etitioii ft favored by many leaders in sport. 

Several cities use a standard type of certificate artistically 
engraved and bearing tlu" seal of rfie city. The certificate is 
signed by one or more of the city authorities and the reason 
for the award is indicated on it. An award of this type is sig- 
nilicant, inexpensive and suitable for framing. Copies of cer- 
tificates will be found in Chapter XII. Standard medals of gold, 
silver and bronze have been adopted in Milwaukee and are 
given to individual city champions and to members of cham- 
pionship teams in all sports. This plan helps prevent over- 
emphasis on particular sports and incidentally is more econo- 
mical than having special medals for each activity. 

Sweaters, watches and other merchandise that has a market- 
able value are condemned as awards bv most leaders Casli prizes 
violate the spirit of amateur sport and their acceptance by an 
individual jeopardizes his amateur status; consequently they 
should never be permitted in the community sports program. 
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Principles 

A few general principles applicable to the problem of awards 
are: • 

1. Their use with young people and adults should be re- 
stricted largely to highly organized, championship events, in 
which the winners have demonstrated unusual ability or achieve- 
ment that merits recognition. 

2. Where used, the award should be significant and have 
some relationship to the performance which earned it. A swim- 
ming emblem for passing swimming badge tests or a miniature 
football for membership on a championship football team are 
examples of such an award. 

3. The award should give some indication of the degree of 
excellence of the performance for which it is presented. A cer- 
tificate is an appropriate award to the winner of an event in a 
neighborhood track meet and a gold medal, to the state tennis 
champion. 

4. The intrinsic value of the award should not be so great 
that the winner attaches greater significance to the award than 
to the winning of it. This principle is a major factor in the 
almost universal disapproval of cash or merchandise prizes. 

5. Opportunities to win an award should not be restricted 
to a few stars. Recognition should l)c given *tlie winners of 
several places in city-wide competition, in various classes of 
competition, and also to winners and runners-up in contests 
held on a playground or district basis. 

6. The types of awards should be determined, or approved, 
by the agency conducting the sports progiam and not by a 
commercial, civic or other group that may furnish funds for 
purchasing them. 

7. With children, it is generally advisable to make the 
awards promptly— preferably at the meet or game at which the. 
award is won. With adults, however, it is common to present 
awards at the end of a sports season, possibly at a sports banquet, 
where the presentation is made a significant occasion. 

8. The amount spent for awards should be related to the 
total funds available for the entire program. A department is 
not justified in spending an appreciable amount for awards if 
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this necessitates a curtailment in the program. In general awards 
for adult individuals and teams should be purchased from entry 
fees in rhe meet, league or tournament and not from the general 
funds of the agency conducting the program. 

Sportsmanship is a factor in scoring sports events in a number 
of cities where special awards have been given individuals and 
teams for excellence in sportsmanship. 


Personal Conduct of Players 

The development of character and sportsmanship are among 
the desired outcomes ol the sports program but they do not 
inevitably or automatically result from participation in sports. 
Athletic activities provide an excellent field for developing 
these qualities, however, under the proper type of leadership. 
Leaders, coaches and officials in sports have an exceptional op- 
portunity to instill in the minds of children and young people 
right principles of conduct and high ideals of sportsmanship. 
Proper guidant e, esj)e('ially during periods of keen competition, 
can exert a wholesome influence upon the conduct and attitude 
of the players. It is part of the duty of the sports leader to 
teach players to be good sportsmen, fair opponents, modest 
vic tors and gcxid losers. In order to accomplish this purpose 
leaders must have proper qualifications and set an example of 
good conduct. Selection of suitable leaders is therefore an es- 
sential function of the sports agency. (A code lor sports officials 
and a list of desirable c}ualifications in leaders appear in Chap- 
ter X.) 


Codes of Conduct 

The adoption ol a code of conduct for players is a method 
devised to help dev<;lop sportsmansliip. The following is a 
modified form of the widely known code prepared for the 
Sportsmanship Brotherhood: 

Keep the rules. 

Keep faith wiih your comrade. 

Keep your temper. 

Keep yourself fit. 
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Keep a stout heart in defeat. 

Keep you!* pride under in victory. 

As a means of promoting good conduct, each member of the 
teams in one city s athletic leagues is required to sign a card 
indicating that he subscribes to the code of sportsmanship. He 
agrees to do his best to discourage profanity on recreation fields 
and to protect athletic, recreation, park and school property in 
the city. The card has spaces for entering the date and the 
signatures of the mayor, commissioner of parks and the player. 
On the back of the card is printed the code of a sportsman, 
officially adopted by the local recreation board. 

Sportsmanship is promoted more effectively by stressing posi- 
tive, right conduct than by emphasizing the things that should 
not be done by the player. However, unsportsmanlike practices 
that are to be avoided are specifically mentioned in the com- 
prehensive Players* Code of Conduct adopted by the Municipal 
Athletic Federation of Los Angeles. It reads as follows: 

“NO PLAYER SHALL: 

1. At any time lay a hand upon, push, shove, strike or threaten to 
strike an official. 

2. Refuse to abide by an officiars decision. 

3. Be guilty of objectionable demonstrations of dissent at an offi- 
cial’s decision by throwing of gloves, l>ats, balls or any other force- 
ful action. 

I. Be guilty of heaping personal verbal abuse upon any official for 
any real or imaginary wrong decision or judgment. 

5. Discuss with an official in any manner the decision reached by 
such official, except the manager or captain. 

6. Be guilty of using unnecessarily rough tactics in the play of the 
game against the body and person of an opposing player. 

7. Be guilty of a physical attack as an aggressor, upon any player, 

official or spectator. ^ . 

8. Be guilty of an abusive verbal attack upon any player, official 
or spectator. 

9. Use profane, obscene or vulgar language in any manner, or at 
any time. 

10. Appear upon the field of play at any time in an intoxicated 
condition. 

II. Be guilty of gambling upon any play or the outcome of the 
game with any spectator, player or opponent. 
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12. Smoke while going on or coming off the field of play, or while 
on the field of play. 

13. Be guilty of discussing publicly with spectators in a derogatory 
or abusive manner any play, decision or his personal opinion of 
other players, during the game. 

14. Permit anyone to remain in the dugout or on the players* bench 
during the game, who is not a playing member of the team, and in 
uniform, managers and score keepers excepted, but they must wear 
baseball cap. 

15. Be guilty of intentionally throwing liis bat. 

16. Mingle with or fraierni/e with the spectators during the course 
of the game, but shall remain on the players’ bench or on the field 
of play.” 

A system C3f scoring games, under wliich teams or individuals 
may receive more points for conduct and reliability than for 
winning, is used in some cities. (A sportsmanship scoring system 
is described on page 172.) Most authorities, however, hold the 
opinion that spot tsmanship should be taken for granted rather 
than rewarded, and instead of giving points for good conduct 
tliey penalize the team or individual who breaks the rules or 
displays unsportsmanlike conduct. As a means of encouraging 
sportsmanship, some cities make awards at the end of the season 
to teams that have displayed the best conduct and spirit. 


Special Problems 

Gambling in connection with any part of the program sliould 
be discouraged in every way possible. Players, teams or officials 
found guilty of engaging in any form of gambling in a sport 
in which they partic ipate should be suspended from the sport. 
The playing of games for side bets or cash prizes is contrary to 
the code of amateur sport, and participation in municipal 
programs and the use of public facilities should be denied to 
teams that refuse tb refrain from doing so. 

The question of smoking is handled differently in different 
cities and under varying conditions. Baseball and softball players 
are prohibited from smoking on the field of play in many cities, 
but smoking on the bench may be permitted. It is customary to 
prohibit players from smoking in gymnasiums and locker rooms. 
The use of profanity is not tolerated on public recreation areas. 
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Because sports clothing and unitorms worn by some indi- 
viduals violate good taste and offend public opinion, regulations 
concerning them have been adopted in some cities. 7"ypical of 
these is the rule that men playing on public tennis courts, 
baseball diamonds and other facilities may not disrobe to the 
waist. More frequently desired results can be achieved without 
such formal action. Good taste in uniforms worn by girls’ and 
women’s teams is desirable,^ 

riie conduct of groups while engaging in activities away from 
public recreation areas is a matter of concern to the sports 
authorities. Rules for th^ guidance of the members are some- 
times prepared in cooperation with the groups themselves. 
Typical of such rules are the following which govern the conduct 
of members of a municipal bicycle club. While on a trip mem- 
bers are expected not to: 

Violate safe biking rules. 

Deface or destroy property. 

Drink liquor during progress of the trip. 

Yell at motorists. 

Trespass or cross private projicrty without permission from the 

owner. 

Leave the group without permission of leader. 

Accept lifts. » 

Regulations specifically indicating forms of conduct that are 
not permitted on the part of participants in the sports program 
have been adopted in some cities. Even though leaders seldom 
need to invoke them, such regulations afford a backing for 
leaders in case enforcement becomes necessary. In every case 
where an infraction of the rules occurs, the director is required 
to make a complete report. 

Infraction of rules of conduct draws penalties varying from 
a warning or brief suspension from the game in case of a miopr 
offense to suspension from further play, in case of a serious in- 
fraction. In at least one city where the regulations for conduct 
have been overstepped, the name of any player suspended by the 
athletic department is sent to all playground directors and he is 
ineligible to take part in inter-playground as well as city-wide 
competition until reinstated. 
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Undesirable Practices 

The chief objective of the sports agency, as previously stated, 
is to promote a wholesome, attractive program. Yet authorities 
must be aware of the dangers that threaten sport because of 
its great popularity and must lake steps to prevent the develop- 
ment of any practice that interferes with the achievement of 
its objcTtives. A few such practices are mentioned briefly. 

Professionalism has no place in the community sports pro- 
gram because it runs counter to the idea of “sport for sport's 
sake.” It gives play a secondary role rather than making the 
enjoyment of the sport the primary consideration. Participation 
in formal competition in the community sports program is open 
only to amateurs in most cities. An amateur is commonly defined 
as a person who is not paid directly or indirectly for playing, 
taking part in or giving exhibitions or who has not competed 
for a stake, purse or money prize. An individual is considered an 
amateur in any sport in which he has not professionalized him- 
self. For example, a man who has played professional baseball 
may still compete in other games or sports in the community 
program, provided he has retained his amateur status in these 
games or sports. lie may not, however, compete in any A.A.U. 
sanctioned events. 

Overempliasis on the development of championship teams, 
a tendency in some cities, is subject to attack on various grounds. 
Since most cities have limited resources and personnel, con- 
ccniration of time and attention upon a relatively small number 
of individuals or teams means that the interests of the majority 
are neglected. \Vhat is more, where this condition prevails the 
group that already has the greatest skill receives the lion’s share 
of leadership and funds that might better be directed toward 
helping those whose skill is limited. Overemphasis upon win- 
ning championship naids to make winning of greater impor- 
tance than playing Mic game, and there is a danger that the 
idea of win-at-any-cost may prevail. 

Exploitation of individuals and teams should not be tolerated. 
Any attempt to subordinate the welfare of the participant to 
that of the spectator or promoter should be ruled out of the 
community sports progiam. Exploitation may take a variety of 
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forms, such as scheduling more games than can be played in the 
interest of the players' health, arranging long trips with insuf- 
ficient safeguards as to health and welfare, entering young boys 
in boxing championships and organizing leagues for children 
of grammar school age in highly competitive activities. Out- 
standing abuses in sports programs for women and girls are 
the matching of women’s teams against teams composed of men 
and the participation by women in sports considered unsafe 
or unsuitable for them. The cooperation and lesources of the 
community sports agency should be withheld from events w'hich 
involve the exploitation of the individuals taking part in them. 

Sponsorship by breweries, taverns and similar establishments 
of athletic teams composed of children or youth is considered 
undesirable. The harmful influence of such sponsorship was 
pointed out in Sports Age for September 1940, which contained 
an editorial urging that the practice be stamped out and calling 
upon local recreation bodies among other groups to stop the 
practice by rejecting playing facilities to sucli teams. The wis- 
dom of disassociating liquor and sports is recognized, too, by 
the state authorities, as in New Jersey where the Department of 
Alcoholic Beverage Control has ruled that manulacturers or 
wholesalers may not furnish ball teams or anyone else uniforms 
bearing advertisements of any brand of liquor. ♦ 

Commercialization of sport is sometimes attempted by indi- 
viduals or firms who see in the promotion of sports events an 
opportunity to achieve publicity, political advantage or financial 
return. In such cases the welfare of the participant receives little 
consideration. Boys and girls are encouraged to take part in 
events without adequate training, health examinations, or super- 
vision. The cooperation of the recreation department is some- 
times sought by promoters of sports events for the purpose of 
giving them an official or approved flavor. Sports authorities 
have an obligation to withhold their cooperation and supjxfrt 
from any proposal that is motivated primarily by commercial 
or other private considerations. 

National championships in children’s events are not looked 
upon with favor by most recreation authorities. Opposition to 
them is based primarily upon the belief that such championship 
events overemphasize the importance of sport in the minds of 
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the children. Other considerations are the expense and the re- 
sponsibility involved in transporting children to and from the 
matches and in caring for them while they are away from home. 
Leading educators and organizations of physical education and 
recreation workers liave gone on record as opposing state and 
national cham})ionships or tournaments for boys and girls of 
high school age or younger. 

'J"hc Junior Olympics and marbles tournaments are typical 
of such national championships that have been held for many 
years under the sponsorship of newspapers. Many recreation 
depanments have c(K)perated in conducting the local contests 
to select winners for the state and national events. Some have 
helped with these contests because of local pressure for coopera- 
tion; others have done so because they lelt that they could there- 
by assure more satisfactory conditions for the participant than 
would prevail if their c(X)peiation were withheld. 



CHAPTER V 

Flanning Sports Programs 


Sports programs are built around activities. Recreation depart- 
ment personnel or other (ommunity sports leaders must there- 
fore be thoroughly familiar with the activities that comprise the 
held of sport. It is not enough lor the leader t'^ know luw to 
play games or to engage in forms of sport. He must understand 
the age groups for which they arc apjnopriatc, the season of the 
year in which they are popular, the antount and ty})es of needed 
space and equipment, the number of people and the amount 
of time required for satisfactory participation and the methods 
by which they can be organized and carried on successfully. 
This chapter contains a comprehensive list of sports activities. 
It also shows how various factors influence the planning of 
sports programs. Examples are presented to illustrate how these 
factors are specifically applied in different* parts of the #cjm- 
munity sports program. 


Responsibility for Planning 

To the superintendent of recreation is assigned the overall 
responsibility for planning the total municipal recreation pro- 
gram, including sports, subject to the general approval of the 
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recreation board or his immediate superior. It is his function to 
appraise the program as a whole and to see that all essential 
factors- are considered. In actual practice a large number of 
individuals, both paid workers and volunteer leaders, share in 
the p^aIlning process, except in the very small community. The 
supervisor of sports, under the general direction of the recrea- 
tion superintendent, plans the activities that are conducted on 
a city-wide basis. Working with him or his assistants, the officers 
of the various associations, leagues and clubs functioning on a 
city-wide basis help develop plans for their respective groups. 
With the sports supervisor they determine the activities to be 
carried on and schedule events lor the season or year. 

In the small city the suj^erintendent of recreation is in direct 
charge of the j^laygrotind and center program; in larger cities 
a sj)ccial supervisor is employed to direct it. In either case a 
general j^lan is worked out, often with the cooperation of the 
dej)artment staff, covering the minimum types of activities to 
be carried on at all playgrounds and centers and the events to 
be used iiv inter-playground competition. Individual center 
directors must conform to the general pattern but are free to 
select the specific activities within each type and to conduct 
others not included in the overall plan. They, in turn, rely 
uj)on their assistants to offer program suggestions and help de- 
velop the piograrn details for the various groups with which 
they woik. Kither through formal club organization or other- 
wise, persons attending the playgrounds and centers are en- 
couraged to assist in determining the activities of greatest interest 
and in working c'ut plans for including them in the program. 
Program planning for the playgrounds and indoor centers is 
rarely a responsibility of the supervisor of sports, although he 
sometimes has charge of inter-playgnjund activities and he com- 
monly advises on neighborhood programs. 

Throughout thei wjiole planning process, an attempt is made 
to achieve the objectives which the recreation department has 
adopted for its sports program. 


Classification of Activities 

The activities that comprise the sports program may be 
classified in various ways, although none of these methods is 
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all-inclusive or entirely satisfactory. A common and simple clas- 
sification of activities is: (1) Individual, such as swimming, arch- 
ery, tumbling, hiking, skating or rink bowling, in which a 
person may participate alone; (2) Dual, such as tennis, horse- 
shoes, handball or shuffleboard, in which at least one opponent 
is required; (3) Group, such as low organized games and relays, 
in which varying numbers of individuals may take part, and 
(4) Team, such as softball, baseball, hockey or soccer, in which 
a specilied number play as a unit or an organized team. Although 
most sports activities fall naturally under one of these headings, 
many of them can be conducted in such a way as to belong 
under more than one classification. Thus, softball, although 
essentially a team game, may be played informally as a group 
game; swimming and archery, though individual activities, may 
be enjoyed in a group or organized on a team basis. 

Activities may also be variously grouped according to type, 
under such headings as low organized games, court games, 
athletic tests, floor games, field games, combative sports, gym- 
nastics, track and field sports, outing activities, winter sports and 
water sports. They are sometimes classified according to age 
groups for which they :irc appropriate; they may also be divided 
into activities for men and boys, for women and girls or for 
mixed groups. The precise method of classification is relatively 
unimportant, but the sports leader needs to know the activities 
and their adaptations, and the conditions under which they are 
likely to prove successful. 

In the lists that follow the activities comprising the field of 
sports are classified primarily according to age and secondarily 
according to sex. Though far from complete, the lists indicate 
the wide variety of sports. Activities appropriate to each of four 
age groups are included; to avoid excessive duplication, no 
activity appears more than twice. 

In using these classifications, it should, be remembered that 
interest in sports varies widely in individuals of the same age 
and sex. Conversely, similar interests are sometimes found in 
individuals who differ in age and sex. Some activities are popu- 
lar from childhood to old age, as noted in the lists; others have 
a strong appeal for a particular age group. If these variations 
are kept in mind, the age-group lists will be found useful in 
program planning. 
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ACTIVITIES FOR AGES NINE THROUGH ELEVEN 


Boys and Girls Boys Only 


Games 

Black and White 
Bombardment 
Bull in the Ring 
Captain Ball 
Center Base 
Club Snatch 
•Croquet 
•Dart Games 
•Dodge ball 
Endball 

Gcniian Batball 
•Golf Croquet 
Hare and Hounds 
•Horseshoes 
Jump the Shot 
Kickball 

Lead-up Games to 
Basketball 
Longball 
Newcomb 
I*oison ^ 

Pom-Pom-Piillaway 
Prisoner's Base 
Red Light 
Relay Games 
Snow Games 
Soccer (modified) 
•Softball 
Spud 

Squirrels in Ti ces 
Tag Games 
•Tether Ball 
Three Deep 
Tin Can Golf 
Volley Ball 
(modified) 
•Washers 


Other Activities 
Athletic Badge Tests 
Baseball Throw for 
Accuracy 

Baseball Throw for 
Distance 
•Bicycle Riding 
•Coasting 
Dashes (40 and 50 
yards) 

•Diving 
•Fishing 
•Hiking 
Hoop Rolling 
•Ice Skating 
Kite Flying 
Relay Races 
Pass Ball Relay 
Potato Race 
All-up Indian 
Club Relay 
Obstacle Race 
Shuttle Relay 
Ring Toss 
•Roller Skating 
Skf)oter Races 
Standing Broad 
Jump 

•Swimming 
Swimming Races 
(up to 25 yards) 
Tumbling and Stunts 


Bicycle Polo 
•Handball 
Jump and Reach 
Marble Golf 
Marbles 
Pull-ups 

Roller Skate Hockey 
•Running Broad 
Jump 
Shinney 
Stilt Walking 
Top Spinning 

Girls Only 

Hopscotch 
Hopscotch Golf 
jumping Rope 
Line Soccer 
O’Leary 


•Activities marked with an asterisk l>elong m all four of the age-group lists. 
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ACTIVITIES FOR AGES TWELVE THROUGH FOURTEEN 
(See also the list for ages nine through eleven) 


Boys and Girls 


Boys Only 


Games 
Badminton 
Clock Golf 
Dart Baseball 
Deck Tennis 
Goahhi 
Hand Polo 
Hand I'ennis 
Hit-Pin Baseball 
Indoor Baseball 
Jump and Reach 
Low-organized Games 
(See list for 9-11- 
year-olds) 

Schlag Ball 
Shuffleboard 
Snow Games 
Table Tennis 
Tennis 
Fin Can Golf 
Volley Ball 
Water Games 


Other Activities 
Archery 

Athletic Badge Tests 
Baseball Throw for 
Accuracy 

Baseball Throw for 
Distance 
Baton Twirling 
Figure Skating 
Foul Throwing 
Horseback Riding 
Horsemanship 
Kite Flying 
l.ariat Throwing 
Life Saving 
Mountain Climbing 
Pyramid Building 
Relay Races 
Riflery 

Rope Climbing 

Rowing 

Skiing 

Swimming Tests 
Tobogganing 
Tumbling and Stunts 


Baseball 
Basketball 
Bicycle Races 
Box Hockey 
Boxing 

Dashes (up to 100 
yards) 

Drop-kicking for goal 
Handball 

Hop, step and jump 
Ice Hockey 
Jousting 

Punting for Distance 
Running Broad Jump 
Running High Jump 
Shot-put (81b.) 

Soccer 

Standing Broad Jump 
StaiYling High Jump 
Swimming Races 
(up to 60 yards) 
I'ouch Football 
Wrestling 

Girls Only 

Broom Hockey 
Dashes (up to 60 
yards) 

Field Ball 
Field Hockey 
. (modihed) 
Nine-Court 
Basketball 
Soccer (rnodihed) 
Soccer Baseball 
Swimming Races 
(up to 50 yards) 
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ACTIVITIES FOR AGES FIFTEEN THROUGH SEVENTEEN 

(See also the list for ages twelve through fourteen and the activities marked 
with an asterisk in the list for ages nine through eleven) 


Boys and Girls 


Boys Only 


Games 
Archery Golf 
Badminton 
Bowling (rink) 
Cage Ball 
Clock Golf 
Deck Tennis 
Duck Pins 
Giant Volley Ball 
Goal-hi 
Golf 

Handball 
Hare and Hounds 
Indoor Baseball 
Lacrosse 
Shuffleboard 
Snow Games 
Soccer 
Speedball 
Table Tennis 
Tennis 
Volley Ball 
Water Games 


Other Activities 
Aquaplaning 
Archery 
Aviation 
Baton Twirling 
Canoeing 
Fencing 
Figure Skating 
Horsemanship 
Life Saving 
Mountain Climbing 
Riflcry 
Rowing 
Sailing 
Skiing 

Snowshoeing 
Surfboard Riding 
Tobogganing 


Girls Only 

Basketball (girls' 
rules) 

Dashes (up to 75 
yards) 

Field Ball 
Field Hockey 
Low Hurdles 
Shot-put (6 to 8 lbs.) 
Swimming Races 
(up to 75 yards) 


Bag Punching 

Basketball 

Bicycle Polo 

Billiards 

Box Hockey 

Boxing 

Cricket 

Cross-Country Run- 
ning (modified) 
Discus T hrow 
Field Events 
Pole Vault 
High Tump 
Shot-put 

Hop, step and jump 
Football 
Gymnastics 
Ice Hockey 
Javelin Throw 
Lariat Throwing 
Pole Vaulting 
Pool 

Rugby Football 
Six-Man Football 
Ski Jumping 
Squash 

Swimming Races 
(up to iOO yards) 
Touch Football 
Track Events 
Runs 
Dashes 
Hurdles 
Relays 
Tiig-of-War 
Wrestling 
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AGES EIGHTEEN AND OVER 


(See also the list for ages fifteen through seventeen and the activities marked 
with an asterisk in the list for ages nine through eleven.) 


Men and Women 

Aviation 
Bait Casting 
Boccie 
Code Ball 
Duck Pins 
Field Archery 
Fly Casting 
Ice Boating 
l.awn Bowling 
Motor Boating 
Roque 

Skcet Shooting 
Soccer 

'Frapshooting 

Women 

Broad Jnrnp 

Dashes (up to 100 yards) 
Field Hockey 
Hurdling (2 ft.) 

Relays 


Men 

Bobsledding 

Cricket 

Cross-coiiniry Running 

Curling 

Dog Sledding 

Field Archery 

Hammer Throw 

Hiiiuing 

Ice Sailing 

Jai-Alai 

Pistol Shooting 

Polo 

Quoits 

Skijoring 

Squash 

Tug-of-War 

Water Polo 

Weight Lifting 

Yachting 


Planning Factors 


If a community sports program is to meet the criteria outlined 
in Chapter II, a number of basic: factors must be kept in mind 
in planning it. Among them are age, sex, skill, time, interest, 
space, facilities, leadership, numbers, cost and method of or- 
ganization. Each has a direct bearing upon the selection of 
activities to be included in the program, and the way in which 
they are carried on. Leaders need to know how each of these 
factors influences planning and opera ticjii of the program at the 
playground, in the indoor center or throughout the city. 


Age 

Interest in specific sports varies with age and is directly in- 
fluenced by it, although some sports appeal to individuals from 
childhood to old age. At three, a boy plays with a large rubber 
ball; at ten, he enjoys a game of prisoner’s base or one o’cat; at 
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eighteen, he prefers highly organized team games such as basket- 
ball and baseball; at thirty, golf and tennis have replaced his 
earlier activities, whereas at sixty, roque, shuffleboard, croquet 
and lawn bowling are likely to be his favorite sports. 

Up to the age of about nine, boys and girls take part together 
in hunting and cliasing games and in informal seasonal activities 
such as wading, skating, coasting and swimming. The element 
of coo[)eration in games begins to develop between the ages of 
nine to twelve, although play is still primarily individualistic. 
In this period manual and motor skills arc acquired; badge tests 
and athletic stunts have a strong appeal, and interest develops 
in activities which contain the elements of such team games as 
baseball, volley ball, and basketball. About the age of twelve, 
free informal play tends to give way to the more highly or- 
ganized team games, and interest develops in individual and 
dual sports such as tennis, handball and track and field events. 
Hiking and outing activities have a strong appeal during this 
period, and boys and girls make rapid progress in water skills. 

As boys and girls enter the middle teens, team games continue 
to hold a high plate. Ice hockey and football are popular ac- 
tivities with boys of this age; field hockey and soccer, with girls. 
A desire to excel in individual or dual sports is developed in 
many teen-age ^tnuh. 

Relatively lev; people acquire new skills and interests in sport 
after they reach maturity, hut with the increase in leisure and 
in opportunities for receiving instruction, the number of indi- 
viduals who do so is growing rapidly. Most adults withdraw 
from the more strenuous forms of sport as they grow older and 
turn to fishing, volley ball, archery, golf, swimming and other 
milder forms of exercise. After middle life, participation is 
largely limitecl to such activities as lawn bowling, croquet, hik- 
ing. shuffleboard and golf, although some individuals regularly 
continue to jday telinis, swim and participate in vigorous sports 
long past this period. 

In considering these changing characteristics at different ages, 
it should be remembered that people are individuals and that 
they differ greatly in their interests and abilities, even in the 
same age period. A few significant facts that merit consideration 
in program planning are: 
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1. Individuals of the same age like or dislike various sports 
just as people of different ages differ in their interests. 

2. A particular form ot sport attracts different people at 
different ages and holds their interest for varying periods. 

3. Many activities carry over from one age period to another; 
there is seldom an abrupt dropping of an activity at a specific 
age. 

4. The needs of growing children* young people and adults 
can be met only by continuous interrelated and progressive 
programs. 

5. Children frequently desire to take part in activities before 
they are physically equipped to do so with satisfaction or safety, 
but it is in their interest to permit them to engage only in 
activities appropriate to their age group. 

6. Games and other activities that fathers and sons, mothers 
and daughters or family groups can enjoy together deserve a 
place in the program along with events for a limited age group. 


Sex 

Sex is widely recognized as a factor to be considered in plan- 
ning and conducting sports programs. Boys and girls up to ap- 
proximately ten years of age are interested injnuch the same 
games and sports activities, but thereafter selection and adapta- 
tion of activities according to sex differences is necessary. Struc- 
tural changes that occur in the girls at about eleven or twelve 
years of age influence their participation in sports. At this stage 
girls grow much faster than boys, but they are less strong and 
skillful; consequently, boys generally excel in games and sports. 
Competition between the two sexes is therefore unsatisfactory, 
and contests between girls and boys in games involving bodily 
contact should be eliminated. Adolescent boys 'are attracted to 
vigorous, rough, strength-matching activy;i6s, whereas girlvare 
primarily interested in events in which form and skill rather 
than strength and speed are emphasized. The two sexes continue 
to play many of the same team and dual games, but rules govern- 
ing the play are in some cases modified for women and girls. 
Periods of play are shortened, and dimensions of the court, 
height of the net or weight of the ball are reduced. Games such 
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as baseball, football and ice hockey, popular with boys of high 
school age and older, are not suitable activities for girls. As a 
matter of fact, team games in general are less popular with 
women and girls than individual and dual sports. Softball 
rnainuiins its popularity but activities like tennis, golf, swim- 
ming, badminton and table tennis are gaining on other team 
games. Reasons aie the relative ditticuky of assembling women’s 
teams to play on a regular schedule, the lack of interest in 
strenuous sports among most women over twenty-five years, and 
the fact that women like to look well and therefore prefer 
activities for which they can dress to advantage. After they reach 
maturity women engage in sport to a lesser degree than men, 
although increasingly they are continuing to participate in the 
less strenuous activities. Many men and women enjoy playing 
together in such games as tennis, bowling or badminton, 
preferably with mixed teams, and in such activities as archery, 
swimming, skating and hiking. Corecreaiional activities play an 
important part in sports programs, especially with teen-age 
youth. In later years men and women take part more frequently 
in activities like shuffleboard, golf and lawn bowling. 


Interests and Prejere7ices 
« 

Since sport is a lorm of recreation and since people take part 
in it from choice, the desires and interests of the people of the 
city are the predominant factors in planning a community sports 
program. One of the first stej^s in developing a program is there- 
fore to determine the kinds of activities the people want. Some 
activities are so universally popular there is no question as to 
their place in the program; in fact, it can he built around them. 
Others have only a limited following. Surveys of local interests 
and preferences in sports and other forms of recreation have 
been conducted in iiviny cities to determine the activities for 
which the desire was greatest and which should therefore be 
included in the program. 

A teen-age survey of the recreation interests of high school 
students in Long Beach. California, affords an example of a 
study of the preferences of a limited agf' group. It revealed that 
of the activities in which they engaged, high school students 
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liked best the following sports, listed in order of preferenc e: ' 


Senior High School Junior Higli School 


Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Ghls 

Swimming 

Swimming 

Swimming 

Swimming 

Basketball 

Tennis 

Baseball 

Fen n is 

Camping 

Camping 

Camping 

Baseball 

Baseball 

Soltball 

Soltball 

Camping 

Boxing 

Basketball 

Basketball 

Softball 

Softball 

Volley Ball 

Fishing 

Badminton 

Fishing 

Baseball 

Boxing 

Basketball 

Wrestling 

Badminton 

Wrestling 

"I umbling 

Tennis 

Fishing 

Football 

Paddle Fennis 

Handball 

Bicycling 

Tumbling 

Bicycling 


The preceding lists reveal a number of interesting facts with 
reference to the sports preferences of these young people. Swim- 
ming heads the list in each instance, as it does in practically all 
recorded preference studies. Five activities are found in all four 
lists, and two others are found in three of the lists, indicating 
that they enjoy a high degree of popularity among both boys 
and girls, twelve tlirough eighteen. Iloxing and wrestling appear 
only in the two boys’ lists; badminton and bicvcling only in the 
two girls’ lists. Tumbling apparently appeals more strongly to 
the younger group, since it appears only in the lists of the junior 
high school boys and girls. Few team sports are listed, indicating 
a preference for less highly organized activities or for sports in 
which individuals or couples may participate. (F'ootball did not 
appear on the list submitted to the students. The fact that it is 
in the preferred list of junior high school boys suggests that it 
merits a higher degree of popularity than its place in the list 
indicates.) 

Studies of local interests reveal the great popularity of sports 
as compared with other forms of recrcatmn. In a study otlhe 
leisure hours of 5,000 adults living in 29 cities, conducted by 
the National Recreation Association, the five most desired ac- 
tivities in the order named were tennis, swimming, boating, 
golf and camping. 2 Ice skating was tenth on the list, followed 

Teen Recreation Surve) in Long Beach”, reprinted from Rarention, 
February, 1944. 

* National Recreation Association, The Lchure Hours of SjOOO People, 1934. 
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by hiking, with fishing and picnicking not far behind. In spite 
of the popularity of these sports, a large percentage of the adult 
population rarely, if ever, participates in, or even watches them. 
Swirnrning was the only form of sport in which as many as one 
half of the 5,000 adults studied by the National Recreation As- 
sociation took part, and picnicking, hiking and tennis were 
the only otheis in which one-third ever engaged. Swimming 
was the only sport in which as many as one-fifth took part fre- 
quently. 

The wide disparity between people’s desire to engage in 
sports and their actual participation in them has been revealed 
repeatedly. This is particularly true of activities which require 
large areas, long peiiods of time, special facilities and equip- 
ment, or a considerable degree of skill. Determination of the 
activities desired by the people of a city is therefore only a 
first step in making these activities available to them. 

Activities for which there is the greatest demand should le- 
ceive the major emphasis in program planning, but other, less 
pof)ular, sj)orts desired by a certain peicentage of the population 
also merit consideration. The recreation department has a re- 
sponsibility for serving the interests of all the people as far as 
its resources permit, and the degree to which the program 
is built around hiterest-centered activities determines largely its 
continuing siucess. It must be kept in mind that many adults 
have had little or no opportunity to participate in sports, or 
even to observe others engage in them. Consequently, they are 
unaware of the satisfaction tliat people gain from spofts and 
cannot be expected to express a desire to take part in them. 
Programs must therefore not be based alone upon expressed 
desires and interests. Spoits demonstrations, classes for begin- 
ners, the loan of equijmient and other methods must be used to 
enlarge people's knowledge of sports and to develop interest in 
them. ‘ * 

Skills 

Skills are important in the sports program because the satis- 
faction which most people gain from participation in sport is 
largely proportionate to their .skill in the activity. The more 
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skilled players and teams are generally more enthusiastic and 
aggressive; consequently, they are often allotted a major share 
of the funds, facilities and supervision. In program planning, 
op]:x)rtunities should be j)rovicied for play at various skill levels 
and players should be grouped for competition with others of 
comparable ability in the sport. Equally important, individuals 
should be encouraged to improve their skills and to acquire 
new ones, through the provision of group instruction, clinics 
and other means. The leader who understands the significance 
of skills in program j)lanning does not organize children’s teams 
in games requiring skill and ability beyond their years. He does 
not embarrass the novice by inducing him to join a group of 
experts in a sport. Sound planning takes into account the skills 
essential foi satisfactory participation in various sports, and 
avoids activities which cannot be carried on safely until people 
have been taught the necessary skills. 


Physical Capacity 

A common tendency in planning a sports program is to give 
undue attention to the active, athletic group and to stress activi- 
ties that require a high degree of strength and stamina. A pro- 
gram that is to .servo the needs of the commusiity must take 
into account the large numbers of persons who for one rea.son 
or another cannot participate in strenuous activities and it must 
provide events suited to their physical capacity. Fortunately, 
the wide range of sports includes activities that can be engaged 
in safely and enjoyed by people, regardless of their physical 
limitations. Even individuals with severe physical handicaps, 
such as the blind and crippled, have been taught to take part 
in many forms of sport, though modifications irt the rules are 
sometimes necessary. The need for adapting activities to physical 
capacity is especially important in plannifig’ programs for fliil- 
dren and for persons past middle age. 

Safety 

Hazards cannot be eliminated entirely from sports. However, 
in program planning the danger inherent in certain types of 
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sport and liie safeguards that minimize the probability of acci- 
dents, must be recognized. These safeguards may involve super- 
vision, tlie planning ol facilities, suitable clothing or equipment, 
or a degree of skill on the part of the participant. Ski jumping 
and high diving are examples ol sports that require a properly 
designed facility, the use ol which must be restricted t(i persons 
wlio have demonstrated their ability to use it or who are re- 
ceiving instruction in the activity. Physical condition and devel- 
opment, clothing and supervision arc important safety factors 
in such sports as boxing and football. A properly constructed 
range and continuous supervision during periods of use are es- 
sential in a sport like riflery. In many milder forms of sport, 
salety is a negligible iactor. Unless flie j)lanning agency can 
provide propei saleguaids and assure safe playing conditions, it 
is not justified in oigaiiiziiig an activity. 


Number of Participants 

The number of people likely to take part in a sports program 
affe<'ts [)laiining in several ways. For this reason it is important 
to determine in advance the approximate number of people 
who are interested in vaiious activities. In j>reparing the recrea- 
tion dcpai'tmeiit’s budget, the relative popularity of the various 
activities must be considered as well as the cost. It must be kept 
in mind, for example, that thousands of children desire to take 
part in low organized gajiies on the playground, Avhereas rela- 
tively few individuals wish to engage in archery or bowling-on- 
the-green. An important factor in planning a swimming pool 
is the fact that recreational swimming is popular with a large 
percentage of the population, but that fancy diving appeals to 
only a lew. Numlieis are a controlling factor in some sports, 
ream games, like soccer and lacrosse, cannot be promoted sat- 
isiactorily if only a do/en individuals in a community are inter- 
ested, but other activities can be conducted successfully with a 
few j)layers. The number that can be accommodated in different 
sports on a given area ofieii determines its best use. A field may 
be large enough for t^vo baseball diamonds that can serve thirty- 
six players, whereas if hall of the space is set aside for volleyball, 
basketball, paddle tennis, horseshoes and a variety of other ac- 
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tivities, a much larger number of players can be accommodated. 
The community sports program should include activities that 
serve large gioups as well as more highly spcciali/x'd sports that 
appeal to only a tew. The extent to which ditt’eicnt sports at- 
tract spectators is also a factor to be kept in iiiincl in planning 
programs. 

Time 

The varying amounts of time required for satisfactory partici- 
pation in clittcrent activities and under diffeient c iu iiiiistanccs 
must also be taken into account. There is a place in the program 
lor activities that can be engaged in dining an aller-school 
period or lunch hour, between dinner and daik, on a Saturday 
or over a week end. Low organized games, horseshoes, basket- 
ball goal shooting and table tennis aie typical ot the activities 
tliat a person can enjoy when only a tew minutes are available; 
a game of softball, crocjuet or soccer recpiires a longer peiiod; 
swimming and winter sj)orts. unless the lacililies aie close at 
hand, usually involve an c;ven longer pcTiocl. wheieas goll, boat- 
ing and fishing can be enjoyed fully only if a peison has several 
hours to devote to them. Ihe community piogram serves the 
jreople best when it prcjvides facilities they can •reach with the 
minimum expendituie of time and activities that are adapted 
to different leisure-time periods. 

The factor of time is also important in arranging sports 
schedules, since league and tournament play must be completed 
within a reasonable period of competJticm. In assigning iacilitics 
to individuals and teams, the length of jx^riods must be deter- 
mined in such a way that maximum use ot the facilities and 
ample time for play are assured. Sound planning requires also 
a knowledge ot the time required for conditioning a team or 
group for competition in a sport, conducMn*g a baseball clirfic, 
organizing and conducting a learn-to-swim campaign, running 
off an ice carnival or preparing a group to take athletic tests. 
Timing is important in the scheduling of events, for tlicy are 
more likely to succeed if they are held at a time mcjst convenient 
for participants and spectators and if they do not conflict with 
other local events. Failure to make proper allowance for the 
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time element in planning the sports program is certain to have 
disastrous effects. 

Climate and Season 

The climate and the season of the year affect planning in 
several ways. Climatic conditions often determine the time and 
length of the season in a sport. Outdoor winter sports activities, 
for example, depend upon the availability of ice and snow, and 
authorities must determine whether expected conditions will 
justify the inclusion of certain forms of winter sports in the 
program. Outdoor swimming and other water events are practi- 
cable only during the warm months; temperature records there- 
fore afford a guide in drawing up the aquatics schedule. Hiking, 
on the other hand, is a year-round sport. Many court and low 
organization games can be played out-of-doors except in severe 
winter weather. 

Tradition is a seasonal factor in many activities. The appear- 
ance of marbles and tops invariably heralds the approach of 
spring; outdoor track is primarily a spring activity, and cross 
country running a fall sport. The lishing and hunting seasons 
are commonly determined by state legislation, but these may 
well influeiK'e the programming of events like fly casting and 
skeet shooting that help prepare anglers and hunteis for their 
favorite sports. Basketball and volley ball reach their peak dur- 
ing the indoor winter season, although they are being carried 
over increasingly from the gymnasium to the playfield. The 
provision of indoor facilities for activities like swimming and ice 
skating is extending these sports to a year-round basis, but 
their seasonal nature remains an important factor in program 
planning. 

Cost 

• 

Most recreation departments operate on restricted budgets 
and with limited funds, so the influence of cost upon programs 
is apparent. Each phase of the existing or proposed program 
needs to be analyzed to deiermine the relationship between its 
cost and the benefits derived from it. Activities that necessitate 
a large initial investment for facilities and considerable main- 
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tenance and operation expense must be appraised in comparison 
to others that can be provided at relatively low cost. Priority 
should normally be given to activities which serve a large num- 
ber of people and at a low unit cost. Spending a dispropor- 
tionate share of sports funds to provide activities for a few is 
certain to arouse justifiable criticism. In some communities, 
individuals can afford to purchase the equipment needed for 
sport; in low income neighborhoods the promotion of activities 
for which expensive equipment is needed is uiijustiiied. Money 
spent in helping people acquire skills in activities that arc inex- 
pensive and that can be enjoyed at home or played informally, 
is a good investment. A project that makes possible participa- 
tion over a considerable period usually justifies an expenditure 
more readily than a single event that lasts only a day or two. A 
sound principle iir program planning is to approve an expendi- 
ture only if it will contribute to the attainment of one or more 
of the objectives set up for the program. 


Leadership and Supervision 

Since workers’ salaries are a large item in the community 
sports budget, the amount of leadership or supervision required 
for various types of sport affects program planning. Games like 
handball, paddle tennis, tether ball and goal-hi require a mini- 
mum of supervision. Tennis courts, if built of concrete or 
bituminous materials, need little attention, and methods of 
handling reservations can be largely self-operating. Supervision 
is an important factor, however, wherever facilities need to be 
protected against misuse, play requires direct control, equip- 
ment needs to be supplied to the individual players or protec- 
tion against accidents must be continuous. Thus the operation 
of a bowling green, golf course, shuffleboard court, rifle range, 
toboggan slide and swimming pool present personnel probtems. 
Leadership is essential in the organization and conduct of many 
children’s activities and in the planning and conduct of clinics, 
classes and instructional periods. Supervision or leadership 
must generally be provided wherever fees are to be collected. 
Leagues, tournaments and special events are successful only if 
paid workers or volunteers devote much time to planning and 
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conducting them. Young people and adults can often be helped 
to organize their own groups and activities, after which they 
require little supervision on the part of recreation department 
personneL Cliildren’s groups, on the other hand, need the 
more or less coritinuous guidance of adult leaders for many of 
their sports activities. Wise planning assures the optimum use 
of the entire sports staff. 

Arens and Facilities 

Most sports require special facilities or equipment or both; 
many can ])e played only as considerable indoor or outdoor 
space is made available. The space requirements of each activity 
must be taken into account in developing a community sports 
program. Resourcefulness on the part of the leader can utilize 
even a small playground or gymnasium for a diversified program, 
but the program is definitely limited by the space and facilities 
available. Horseshoes, tether ball, group games and athletic 
stunts, for example, require little space and equipment; golf, 
baseball and trap shooting are typical of the activities that re- 
quire relatively large areas. Aquatics are out of the question, 
unless a suitable water area is available. Failure to realize fully 
the possible u^s of existing outdoor and indoor recreation 
space partly accounts for the meager programs in many C(im- 
munities: lack of suitable areas and facilities is the chief reason, 
in other cities. 

The difliculty of securing space for sport has prompted the 
development of game adaptations that require less area. Soft- 
ball, for example, is a modification of baseball; paddle tennis, 
of tennis; goal-hi, of basketball; duck pins, of bowling. Other 
games such as clock golf make it possible in a small space to 
enjoy elements of activities that require a much greater area. 
• 

Organization 

Activities differ in the amount and type of organization re- 
quired; yet many activities can be organized in a variety of 
ways. The manner in which an activity is organized often 
largely determines its success or failure, so care must be taken 
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in the selection and use of various organization methods. Many 
sports are practically self-operating, once the facilities are pro- 
vided. Such widely different activities as handball, horseshoes, 
touch football, bicycling, jumping, swimming and prisoner’s 
base can be carried on informally without special organization. 
Some degree of organization is generally essential, however, it 
large numbers are to be accommodated, interest is to be sus- 
tained over a period and progress in the activity is to be 
achieved. Teams are formed, not only for team sports, but for 
individual and dual activities. Tournaments and meets arc 
arranged, with participants classified for satisfactory competi- 
tion. Classes are conducted for beginners and for advanced 
players. Activities such as lawn bowling, archery, fly casting 
and shuffleboard are often organized on a did) basis— an arrange- 
ment that fosters sociability and encourages continued partici- 
pation in tJie sport. Detailed statements relating to methods 
of organizing sports will be found in other chapters. 

Criteria for Program Planning 

A number of specific criteria can be applied in judging the 
effectiveness with which a community sports progiam has been 
planned. The extent to which a program meots these criteria 
depends largely upon the skill of the sports agency in aj)plying 
the planning factors described in the preceding pages. The 
program should be designed to achieve the following: 

Meet the revealed needs of the community 
Serve the interests of all ages and both sexes 
Serve people of all nationality and racial backgrounds 
Provide for the largest possible number of players 
Attract both the novice and the champion 
Promote fun and enjoyment for participant and spectator 
Encourage cooperation as well as competition ^ 

Assure safe and healthful conditions of play 
Include activities entailing little cost for uniforms, facilities 
or equipment 

Provide opportunities for corecreation and family play 
Stress activities that can be played over a long space of years 
Balance traditional sports with new activities 
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Include vigorous sports for youth and moderate activities for 
older people 

Provide a fair, sound basis for competition by individuals and 
Utilize the backyard, playground, sports field and large out- 
lying areas 

Fit various pericxls of time from a few minutes to a week end 
Include self-operating and continuous!) supervised activities 
Take advantage of the natural cycle of seasonal interests 
Provide a fair, sound basis for competition by individuals and 
teams 

Prevent overemphasis on a particular activity or group 
Avoid exploitation of individuals or teams 
Encourage advancement to higher levels of skill and achieve- 
ment 

Include individual as well as team and group activities 
Include indoor as well as outdoor activities 
Have a relationship and be coordinated with other sports and 
recreation programs in the community 


J^LAYGROUNU PROGRAMS 

Summer is the time of the year when most playgrounds aie 
in full swing and when children have the greatest amount of 
time for play. A diversified program is therefore carried on in 
the summer months, and sports have an important place in it. 
During other seasons, when playing periods are briefer, when, 
there are more demands on children’s free time, and when 
weather often interferes with outside play, programs are likely 
to be curtailed. Even so, sports have a large place in spring 
and fall playground programs because they afford outlets to 
children who have been in school tor several hours, and they 
are the predominating form of outdoor winter activity in com- 
munities with severo winters. More and more communities 
are conducting playground programs throughout the year and 
the ligliting of playground facilities for evening play has greatly 
extended the use of game courts and fields, especially by young 
people and adults. The planning of attractive playgrojunds has 
already proved a beneficient device in that it offers healthful and 
joyful activity to the pent-up energies of city children. 
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Playground Conditions 

Although playgrounds differ widely in many respects, cer- 
tain conditions that influence the planning of the sports pio- 
gram prevail at most areas. A few of these follow: 

1. Playgrounds are attended primarily by children between 
the ages of six and fifteen; hence, most activities must be 
arranged for this age group. Since playgrounds are im reasingly 
used evenings by older groups, however, some activities must 
be provided for them. 

2. Most playgrounds have inadequate iacilities for sport, so 
careful scheduling is necessary. Where an area has only one 
softball diamond, as is often the case, its use must be divided 
fairly between boys and girls of different ages. This is espe- 
cially important if the older boys and men are allowed to play 
on the diamond during late afternoon or evening hours. 

3. The summer playground season is relatively shoit; in most 
cities it does not exceed ten weeks. Only those s|)orts that tan 
be organized and carried on successfully within a brief period 
are therefore practical for the playground program. Toinna- 
nients are arranged in activities that do not requite a long train- 
ing period, and league schedules extend for only a few weeks. 
Clubs and formal sports organizations are rarely •practicable. 

4. There is a considerable turnover in the children attending 
a playground during the summer. T'rips with the family, 
periods in camp, out-of-town vacations and other interruptions 
interfere with regular attendance. This fact must be taken into 
account in planning programs and in adopting rules for play- 
ground sports. Schedules must be flexible and changes in team 
rosters must be permitted. 

5. The limited staff on most playgrounds does not permit 
continuous supervision of sports or direct leadership of groups 
for long j:>eriods of time. Unless the fJrogw'aYn is restricted 'to 
very few activities, many of the events must be largely self- 
operating. It is the function of the leader to see that equip- 
ment is available, that children receive instruction in the 
activity and that occasional tournaments are arranged to stimu- 
late or sustain interest. 

6. Children like to know what activities are planned for the 
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weeks ahead so they can prepare for them and also because they 
arc naturally curious. Therefore, announcements of special 
events scheduled for the playground are commonly made several 
weeks in advance for the guidance of both children and leaders. 
Wliere changing conditions justify doing so, changes should be 
made in the announced programs. 

7. Playground j)rograms are designed primarily for the resi- 
dents of the nearby neighborhood. Maximum participation is 
stressed, rather tlian the development of representative play- 
ground teams. Inter-playground and city-wide events are of 
secondary importance to the day-by-day intramural program. 

8. The playground is increasingly considered a recreation 
center for the family. Hence, informal games in which the 
entire family participates, father-and-son tournaments, volley 
ball leagues for mothers and stunt nights attended by the entire 
family are appiopriate playground activities. 

9. Most playground workers must divide their time between 
sjxnts and other kinds of activities. Daily and weekly schedules 
are essential in order that the children may know at what 
times the leaders will be conducting specific sports activities. 
Tliey also help assure regular attendance and continuity of 
participation. 

10. During seasons when the schools are in session, coopera- 
tion between the playground and school authorities is essential 
in Older to prevent conflicts in schednles, r)verlapping in activi- 
ties, and misunderstandings due to the adoption of differing 
rules and policies regarding competition. 


Activities 

Playground sports activities include low organized games, 
lead-up games, atliletic achievement tests, events involving game 
skills, dual contests, relays, combative sports, tumbling, team 
games, track and field events, group activities like ice and roller 
skating, and special days. Groups are often organized for hiking, 
bicycling and other activities away from the playgiound. Many 
of these activities are either carried on informallv by individuals 
or groups or are organized on a league or tournament basis. 
Some apj)eal to children of a particular age group; others. 
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suitable for a wide age range, are adapted to family groups. 
Large space and special equipment are lequircd for some, but 
a small corner of the playground is suflicient for others. Two 
or more people with a few minutes to spare can enjoy some of 
these activities; a score of players with considerable time to 
spend are necessary for others. 

Playground activities differ widely in the amount and ty)>e 
of direct guidance they require from the paid leaders and in the 
degree and kind of organization necessary to start them and keej> 
them functioning successfully. Phe organization and conduct 
of a league, meet or tournament, for example, require consider- 
able supervision on the part of the leader. Direct leadership is 
also essential for games of low organization for younger chil- 
dren and for track and field activities, tumbling and stunts. 
Many activities, however, like handball, horseshoes, marbles, 
paddle tennis and croquet, are more or less continuous and self- 
directed. In contrast with these activities are the events that 
are scheduled once or twice during the season, such as the 
athletic carnival and field day, which are highlights of the 
program and require careful preparation. 

Because of the many demands upon the time and attention 
of the playground workers it is easy for them to follow the 
course of least resistance and to promote only a 'few activities 
for which the demand is greatest. A weekly forecast is one of 
the means used by some recreation departments to help their 
leaders plan and conduct a program that takes into account 
the varied ages and interests among the playground children. 
The instructions for making out the weekly forecast used in 
one city specify that the director shall indicate for each of the 
required activity types the minimum periods and the specific 
events to be carried on, as follows: 

Athletic events: two periods per week; three specific events / 
High organized games: two days per week; name of game and spe- 
cific coaching or practice devices to be used 
Combative contests: one period per week; three events 
Low organized games: daily, three games each day, one for which 
no equipment is required 

Races and relays: one period i>er week; one race and one relay 
Special events: once a week 
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Regardless of whether or not forecasts are required, each play- 
ground director needs to keep constantly in mind his respon- 
sibility for making sure that his program is so planned that the 
interests of both boys and girls of various ages are adequately 
served. 

rhe types of sports that are most commonly conducted on 
the playground are briefly described in the pages that follow. 
F.very playground worker needs to be familiar with several of 
tliese activities, their possibilities and limitations, and to know 
how to use them to the best advantage in making his program 
popular and effective. 

Games of Low Organization. Boys and girls of all age levels, 
fiom the lowest grades through high school, enjoy playing low 
organized games, riiesc are the primary form of playground 
sport for children under ten or eleven and merit much greater 
emphasis among older children than is commonly accorded 
them. By playing them, children gain experience in many of 
llie fundamental skills reejuired foi successful participation in 
sports, such as throwing, jumping, dodging, catching, running, 
pulling, pushing and striking. Speed, skill, agility, strength 
and endurance are acquired by regular participation under com- 
jKnent leaderrhip. Some of these games require no equipment; 
others aie played with a bean bag, ball, bat, block, Indian club, 
handkerchief or other simple materials. The fact that they can 
be played on almost any open space, without special surfiicing, 
makes it possible to introduce them on every playground. If 
they are properly taught and organized, play continues without 
the immediate jnesence of the leader. The great number and 
variety of low organized games enable the leader to select ones 
that are suitable to the age of a particular group, the space 
available and the weather. A daily period devoted to learning 
and playing low organized g-ames is recommended. A few of the 
most popular games are Fox and Geese, Dodge Ball, Prisoner’s 
Base, Run Sheep Run, Pom Porn Pullaway, Hill Dill, Black 
and White, potato races and informal relays. Many of the games 
for boys and girls ages nine through eleven, listed earlier in 
this chapter, are recommended as cliildren s group games of low 
organization. 
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Lead-up Games, These are games which involve one or more 
lundamental skills of a highly organized game or sport and they 
are a valuable means of acquiring familiarity with these skills 
and mastery of them. Because they attract children who have 
not yet acquired the ability to participate successfully in highly 
organized sports, lead-up games are well suited to playground 
use. Their adaptability to small spaces and large numbers and 
to persons who do not desire excessive exertion is a further 
reason for using them. As Reynolds points out,'* lead-up games 
afford a “game-way” to sports, for the coordination and timing 
are “a near-replica of actual sports situations.” Lead-up games 
should not be confused with game adaptations. Ring lennis, 
for example, is an adaptation of tennis but it is not a lead-up 
game, for the metliod of play is very different and accjuisition 
of skill in handling the ring does not develop ability in using 
a tennis racket. 

Some lead-up games belong in the list of low organized games; 
others involve game skills descril)ed in the next section. Usually 
they are played by a group comprising any number of players. 
Children are encouraged tf) play them at odd times, as they do 
not require continuous leadership. Lead-up games may be 
used as coaching devices with older or more experienced players, 
although tlic skill events are more coniinonly' used lor this 
j)urpose. Play day programs and game demonstrations t)ften 
include one or more of these games, with younger boys and 
girls participating. 

The following are some of the lead-up games suitable for use 
on the playground: 


Baseball 
Long Ball 
Baseball Toss-up 
Fly Out 
Wall Baseball 
Stick Ball 
Bunt Ball 
Pepper 
One Old Cat 
German Bat Ball 


Basketball 
7 wenty-onc 
Frec/e Out 
Basketball Golf 
I'wenty-five* 

Circle Pass Ball 
King Ball 

Captain Ball, with variations 
End Ball 
Net Ball 


* H. Atwf)od Reynolds, The Game-Way to Sports, p. i, 1937. 
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Soccer 
Soccer Tag 
Throw-in Soccer 
Soccer Kick-over 
Soccer End had 
Corner Kick Ball 


Volley Ball 
Serve and Sit 
Keep It Up 
Newcomb 
Net Ball 
Bat Ball 


Game Skills Events. Events that involve skills used in such 
highly organized team games as basketball, baseball, volley ball, 
soccer, soltball and football are poj>ular on tlie playground. 
They differ from the lead-up games primarily in that, instead of 
being games, they are essentially events involving skills used in 
playing games. Hiey appeal not only to boys and girls who are 
too young foi cornj^etition in the team games, but also to older 
cliildren who find in them a means of increasing their playing 
ability. These events reejuire a minimum of stimulation and 
guidance on the part of the playground leaders, and they are 
excellent for use between regularly scheduled activities or when 
only a few individuals are present. They are included in many na- 
tionally sponsored tests and they are suitable for use in contests 
and field days. Many such events are described in Chapter XV. 

The following activities included in the National Physical 
Achievement Standards for Girls'^ are designed to develop game 
skills: 


Ball Bouncing 

Ball Pass lor Accuracy 

Base Running 

Baseball Flirow and Catch 

Basketball llirow for Accuracy 

Basketball Throw lor Speed 

Batting the Soltball 

Field Hockey Dribble 

Field Hex key Goal Shooting 


Field Hockey Scoop for Accuracy 
Softball I'hrow tor Accurat y 
Deck 'Tennis Ser\T 
Soccer Ball Kick for Distance 
Soccer Ball Kick-Moving Ball 
Soccer Dribble 
Soccer Goal Kick 
1 ennis Serve tor Accuracy 
Willey Ball Serve 


Many of these .activities are equally suitable for boys, but 
specific game skills in the Standards Icn' Boys'* are: 

Soccer Goal Kick Fcjotball Gcjal Place Kick 

Hit Bowling Pin Baseball 'Fargct Throw 

Basketball Goal Shooting I’ennis Serve 

Volley Ball Ser\'e (hatching Place Kicked Football 

Catching Fly Ball 

*Naiiorial Physical Arhwvemeni Slanrlards for C'dris. 1936 . 

^National Physical A( hitvrtnrttf Standards for P(t\s. 1931 . 
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A few additional skill events appropriate on the playground 
are: 

Basketball: One and two-handed shots from difl'erent positions, 
foul throw, dribble in and shoot, long shot and a follow sliot, pass 
for accuracy, speed pass, jumj) and reach, obstacle dribble. 

Baseball or softball: Batting for accuracy and lor distance, fly 
catching, base running lor time, throw lor accuracy and lor dis- 
tance, circling bases, bunting, throwing the bail aiound bases lor 
time. 

Football: Pass for accuracy and for distance, drop kick, punt and 
place kick for accuracy and distance, pass receiving, catching punts. 
Soccer: Corner kick for accuracy, dribble and kick lor goal, head- 
ing for distance, kick for distance, punt for distance, throw-in for 
distance. 

Track and Field. Few playgrounds are fully equipped with 
facilities for formal track and field events, and these activities 
are less popular than some of the other types. Many hoys and 
girls enjoy running, jumping, and throwing, however, and the) 
should be encouraged to acquire skill in doing so. If there is 
no track, a level smooth area can be used for dashes, and a 
landing pit for jumping can easily be constructed. Definite 
periods should be set aside for instruction in track and field 
activities, since regular practice and the developinent of good 
form are essential to improvement in these events. Individual 
achievement records and the posting of individual siaiulings 
from week to week provide desirable incentives and help sustain 
interest. Track and field events are included in many athletic 
tests that have, been used successfully on playgrounds. Tliese 
events are also widely introduced in play day programs, wheic 
tliey are often scored on a group basis. An inter-playground or 
city-wide track and field meet is a major event of the play- 
ground season in many cities; Chapter IX contains suggestions 
for organizing such a meet and typical me^t programs. 

Closely related to the track events are the many relays, most 
of which involve running. Relays are especially suitable for 
large groups and they are easy to administer because individual 
scores are not essential. Methods of conducting relays are de- 
scribed ill Chapter VI. 
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Athletic Tests. Game skills, -track and field events and tests 
of strength and agility commonly comprise the tests that are 
widely used on playgrounds. These tests provide an incentive 
to boys and girls to increase tlieir physical efficiency and add 
zest to several routine activities. Delinite instruction periods 
should be set aside each week, but much of the practice does 
not require direct supervision, and some of the test events can 
be carried on at home. It is desirable to announce well in 
advance the dates on which the tests are to be held so children 
will have ample time to prepare and practice for them. There 
are a variety of tests. Some tests are graded according to age; 
others may be taken by a boy or girl, regardless of his age. 

The Athletic Badge I'ests for Boys and Girls, developed and 
promoted by the National Recreation Association, are among 
the best known and most widely used tests; these are especially 
adapted for use by small groups and require less highly trained 
leadership than some tests. They comprise a series of events 
grouped into three tests of increasing difficulty, with separate 
events for boys and for girls. Among the boys’ events are the 
pull-up, rope climb, standing and running broad jump, high 
jump, dashes and baseball throws lor distance and accuracy. 
I ests for girls include balancing, potato race, Indian club race, 
r)0-yard dash, •basketball throw for distance or accuracy, volley 
ball and tennis serves, softball throw for accuracy and throw 
and catch. A choice is offered in a number of events. Boys 
and girls of any age may take the tests and quality for athletic 
badges. 

Many recreation departments have issued similar tests; others 
have developed efficiency tests built around events which in- 
volve skills used in children’s games. Baltimore is one of the 
cities where the recreation department has prepared such tests 
for children eight to ten years of age. Three levels of achieve- 
ment are rccognrzcd. and a child may select four of the eight 
events in a group. Only one certificate may be won by a child 
during a spring, summer, fall or winter season. Rules for each 
event, issued by the department, specify the equipment, method 
of play and the required performance or achievement. The 
events used in Baltimore are: 
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CERTIFICATE I CERTIFICATE II CERTIFICATE III 

1. Quoits I • 1. Marbles 1. Top Spinning 

2. Jackstones I 2. Quoits II 2. Quoits 111 

3. Bounce Ball I 3. Bounce Ball II 3. Bounc e Ball III 

4. Jumping IJnes I 4. Jumping Lines II 4. Jumping Lines III 

5. Bean Bag Throw I 5. Bean Bag'LhrowII 5. Bean Bag Throw III 

6. All-up Relay I 6. All-up Relay II 6. All-up Relay III 

7. Hopscotch I 7. Hopsccjtch II 7. Hopscotch HI 

8. Jumping Rope I 8. Jumping Rope II 8. Jumping Rope III 

Tournaments, Seldom does a week go by without a tourna- 
ment of some sort being held on the average playground, for 
the tournament is the common method of conducting competi- 
tion in many playground activities. It is sometimes used for 
informal competition; in other cases it is a means of selecting 
the playground representatives in a city-wide championship 
tournament. It may also serve to increase participation in an 
activity and to help children acquire added skill in it. As a 
means of accomplishing this, one or two weeks are commonly 
devoted to preparation for the tournament, with periods set 
aside regularly for practice under leadership. The tournament 
may therefore prove an incentive to boys and girls to learn to 
play better, to improve their form and to try out activities in 
which they may have had no previous interest. s The double 
elimination type is preferable to the straight elimination tourna- 
ment for most playground activities; the challenge type helps 
sustain interest over a still longer period, but should not be 
continued after competition has fallen otf appreciably. Valuable 
leadership training is afforded by the appointment of a junior 
committee to help plan and conduct a tournament. For a de- 
tailed discussion of tournament organization and a schedule of 
playground tournaments, see Chapter VIL 

Team Sports. The chief magnet that attracts most older bo;ys 
to the playground is the program of team sports, and unless a 
playground offers such a program, few teen-age boys are likely 
to attend it regularly. Volley ball, softball and soccer are among 
the team sports that also* appeal to many of the older girls. 
These games can be played informally by pick-up teams, and 
various modifications in them can be made when only a few 
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j)layers are present. Successful competition in them, however, 
demands the lormation of fairly matched team^, a schedule of 
games, and assignment of game facilities at specilic times for 
practice and match play. Rules need to be worked out govern- 
ing tlie oigani/ation of teams and leagues and the competition 
l)etween them. Care must be taken that facilities are not 
monopoli/ed by a few teams, that periods are set aside for 
informal play and for instruction and that all who wish to play 
on a team have an opportunity to do so. Girls usuall.y need 
more encouragement than boys to engage in team sports. 

Oiganized team play on the playground is of two types, intra- 
playground and inter-playground. Major emphasis is generally 
laid on the former type as it assures wider j)articipation, does 
not require tiavel between playgrounds, simplifies problems of 
suj)ervisioii and emphasi/es sports-for-all rather than champion- 
shij^ play. Play between teams organi/,ed at the same play- 
gKJund compiises a much larger part of the program than 
competition between teams repiesenting different playgrounds. 
One of the chief functions ol the playground director is tc^ 
enlist the interest of a sufficient number ol players of com- 
parable ability in a team game to enable several teams to be 
formed for play through a round robin schedule. It he is unable 
to accomj)li>.U this, he may form representative teams to com- 
pete witli other playgrounds or outside groups. Arrangement of 
inter-playground (ompetition is optional with the directors in 
some cities, but the development of a strong intramural program 
is a piimaiy responsibility, l ire success of the program is 
measuied by the number of boys and girls who have an oppor- 
tunity to play on a team— not on the record of a winning play- 
giound team. 

Feature F.vcuts. Sports are well represented among the fea- 
ture events that provide the highlights of the program on most 
playgrounds. These events are usually held every week or two, 
usually at the same time each week, and they attract many 
spectators. Some of them necessitate a long period of training 
or preparation; others serve to demoilstrate activities carried on 
from dav to day, siill others are spontaneous or unrehearsed 
events. Competition is le.ss formal than in most meets, league 
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games and tournaments. Typical of these events are a bicycle 
meet, rodeo, play day, wagon derby, sports demonstration, stunt 
night, picnic, baseball field day and water carnival. More spec- 
tacular than the routine activities, although secondary in im- 
portance to them, feature events have publicity value for the 
playground program and children enjo> taking part in them. 
No program is complete without sucli activities, several of 
which are described in Chapters IX and XV. 

Instruction. The development of greater skill was listed as 
one of the objectives of the playground sports program, and 
definite steps to accomplish this have been taken in many cities. 
Coaching is not the primary duty of the playground worker, but 
one of his responsibilities is to teach children fundamental 
game skills and help them perfect their play in all types of play- 
ground activities. A knowledge of rules and of instruction 
techniciues is therefore essential ff)r the leader. Periods are 
arranged, especially early in the sports season, for group in- 
struction and individual coaching. Special instructors are em- 
ployed by some recreation departments to teach game skills on 
the playgrounds. In these cities, the instructor usually visits 
each playground at least once each week during the season. The 
director at each playground cooperates by reserving time and 
facilities for the instructor’s visits each week, enrolling boys and 
girls in the classes and helping sustain interest in the activity 
between sessions. 

Youth and Adult Actwities. The neighborhood playground 
is no longer considered an area for children alone; it is designed 
to afford some facilities for play by young people, adults and 
family groups. V^olley ball leagues are organized, and the 
playing of croquet, shuffleboard and badminton is encouraged 
for the mothers who bring their young children to the play- 
ground. Men living in the vicinity use thfe tennis, handball, 
shuffleboard and horseshoe courts evenings and week ends, and 
take part in team games, especially softball, either informally 
or as members of teams organized in the neighborhood. Em- 
ployed young people and adults are commonly given the prefer- 
ence in the use of playground tennis courts and softball dia- 
monds after 5 P.M. and on Saturdays and Sundays. Father-and- 
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son and mother-and-daughter tournaments and special occa- 
sions like Dad’s Day on tlie playground serve as means o£ in- 
creasing interest <jn the part of adults. Lighting of facilities 
greatly expands the periods of adult use. The scheduling of 
intraplayground league games for men and for women on dif- 
ferent nights of the week and the designation of one evening a 
week as coiecreational s()orts night arc other ways of attracting 
adults to the playground and offering them playground activi- 
ty and fun. 

A Weekly Program 

Even though the conditions and needs of each individual 
playground need to be taken into account in planning its pro- 
gram, a suggested weekly schedule of sports activities is pre- 
sented here to illustrate how periods through the week may be 
designated for various events. In reading this program, it 
should be kept in mind that many other kinds of play besides 
sport will be carried on; that the activities listed are not the 
only forms of sport that will be engaged in during these periods, 
and that many of the sports listed will be carried on more or 
less regularly throughout the week. Daily routine events, like 
a km organized game period or the use of game courts, are 
therefore onjitted from the schedule while suggestions are made 


lot the weekly 

sthedule ol othei events. 



Boys and .Men 

Girls and Women 

A.M. 

Lea;:»iK‘ i;aiiies — younj^cr 
boys 

Team games — older girls 

Monday Aft. 

insiriution in f'anie skills, 

I.ead-up games, relays and 


tuinblin^ and stunts 

contests 

Eve. 

Teaj»ue games — men 


A.M. 

League games — older boys 

I t am gaiiu's — younger 
Sirh 

Tuesday .\ft. 

• 

Atldeiit rests 

InsiTuetion in game skills. 

Eve. 

Contests and lournaments 

tumbling and stunts 


■— men 

League games — women 

A.M. 

Lead-up games, relays and 
C'.)n tests 

Athletic tests 

Wednesday Aft. 

Tournaments 

Tournaments 

Eve. 

Familv or Community Ni^ht Events 
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A.M. I’eam games — younger 
boys 

Team games — older girls 

Thursday 

Aft. Special events 


Eve. League games — men 

Contests and tournaments 
— women 


A.M. Team games — older boys 

Team games — younger 
Kiris 

Friday 

Aft. Inter-playground contests 

Inter-playground contests 

Saturday 

Postponed games and contests 


A Summer Program 


The playground program in Memphis, Tennessee, has long 
been outstanding for its variety and originality. In this city a 
series of intraplayground activities is followed by district c(>m- 
petition between the winning playground teams, and the city- 
wide championships are (onducted as a feature of the festival, 
the climax of the entire season. Track and field events are 
stressed in Memphis, and a meet is conducted for boys and girls 
each week throughout tlie summer, with instruction and prac- 
tice periods daily. A morning or afternoon is set aside each week 
lor the observance of “athletic day.” Fach playground is re- 
(juired to organize at least two teams in each division in the 
lollowing activities: 


Boys 

Softball— .seniors 
Volley Bail- seniors 
Sof tbal 1— i n terniediates 
Dodge Ball— juniors 
Softball— juniors 
■Optional: 

Bat Ball-juniors 

Horseshoe pitching— intermediates 
Horseshoe pitching — .seniors 
Paddle Tennis— seniors 


Ciirls 

Volley Ball — seniors 
Paddle I'cnn is— seniors 
End Ball— in termed iates 
Bound Ball— juniors 
Cricket Baseball— juniors 
Optional: 

Softball- seniors 


Playground workers in Memphis are encouraged to organize 
as many adult teams as possible. Ehe following outline of 
weekly events taken from a summer bulletin indicates how 
spoits are scheduled throughout the season: 
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First Week: 

Second Week: 

I hird Week; 

Foiirtli Week: 

Fifth Week: 

Sixth Week; 

Seventh week: 

Fif*ht!i Week: 


Ninth Week: 

Fenth Week: 


Community Sports and Athletics 

Organize athletic teams on all playgrounds 

Start softball leagues on all lighted playgrounds 

Junior boys baseball begins 

Boys and girls box hockey tournament 

Ciomplcte organization of playground athletic teams 

Special athletic day on all playgrounds 

Start boys and girls novice tennis clinic 

Contests 

Soltball throw lor distance 

Base circling contcrst — all boys’ teams 

[lily Fourth races, contests, tumbling, games 

Begin intraplayground athletic games 

Boys and girls novice tennis tournament 

Boys and girls paddle tennis — ladder type 

Begiti physical fitness tests 

Boys and girls novice golf clinic 

Adult horseshoe tournament 

Boys and girls intra playground tennis tournameni 

Fnd physical htnc\ss tests 

Last week ol intraplayground athletic games 

Boys and girls novice golf tournament 

Sectional Olympic parades and track meet 

Boys and girls washer tournament 

Intraplayground tennis tournament finals 

Miniature boat regatta 

Start intei-pl.iyground athletic games 

Adult croc]uet tournament 

Befys’ clock goll contc^st 

Second round ol inter-playground athletic games 
Fnd ol junior boys baseball and adult league play 
Soltball f lingo contest 
Volley ball throw lor distance, girls 
I’layground play, Olympic parade of athletes, sport 
tableaux, presentation of awards, boys tumbling 
exhibition 

I'hird round in inlcr-playgroimd atliletic games 

Start junicu' boys baseball tournameni of champions 

Sjjcc ial trac k and field meet 

Boys tug-of-w;ir 

Girls sfuitt ciintest 

Fxhibition ol phiygroimd activities 

Finals in all inter-playground athletic games 

City-wide tournament lor junior and senior baseball team^i 

Special track and field meet 

Boys and girls inter-playground tennis tournament 
Plavgroimd SunmuT Festival, v’ilh champioiiship games and 
track and field meet and competitive Olympic parade. 
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Program Suggestions 

Here are a few program suggestions to playground leaders: 

Vary the program by introducing new games, stunts and activi- 
ties each week and encourage boys and girls to bring in new ones. 

Select etjuipment adapted to the ages of the children, such as 
Number 2 “pony” horseshoes weighing 14 ounces for young 
children. 

Reduce the size of game courts and fields when used by children 
ol grammar or junior high school age. 

Keep the bulletin board alive with announcements ol coming 
events, records ot games played, league standings, ct< . 

Secure parents' permission before taking children to ofi-the- 
playgTound events. 

Arrange occasional game demonstrations by outstanding players 
as a means of arousing interest in a sport, dho unusual events such 
as fathcr-and-daughter c on test s. 

Prepare illustrative charts to indicate the records ol individuals 
in athletic tests and skill events and to induce further participation 
and achievement. 

Drarnati/e activities wherever possible and use terms that will 
appeal to childien. For example, call your pitching frame the 
“Bull Pen.” 

Arrange occasions such as a sports night, championship day or 
athletic carnival, when children can demonstrate to their parents, 
friends and neighbors the skills they have learned on the play- 
ground. 

Conduct a [period for low organized games every day, with circle 
and running games and relays, l each the older boys and girls to 
lead them and to start them w'hcnever a group ol children is present. 

Interest the men and women in “slow-pitching” softball and 
set aside an evening each week for this activity. 

Encourage family groups to play crocpiet, shuflleboard, horse- 
shoes and other activities, and arrange pericKls when facilities are 
reserved for such use. 

Invite young men and women to play volley l>all, badminton and 
other suitable corecreational activities. * * ^ 

Subordinate inter-playground activities to the program for neigh- 
borhood groups and do not spend a disproportiopatc amount of 
time in working with representative playground teams. 

Show a personal interest in the children’s progress — help them 
along and encourage them with praise for improvement, effort or 
winning. 
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Train and use boys and girls as officials. They enjoy officiating 
and ii gives them valuable experience and a sense of responsibility 
lor the success ol the program. 

Build the program around the interests and desires of the chil- 
dren, youth and adults of the neighborhood, but aim to widen the 
range of activities by introducing new games and sports. 

Keep the game courts and facilities continually in good condi- 
tion — otherwise attendance and interest will drop oil. 

Develop among the people using your playground a sense of re- 
sponsibility for the care, proper use and prompt return of game 
eejuipment. 


Indoor Center Programs 

Many of the principles and methods that govern the plan- 
ning of sports programs of playgrounds apply to the organiza- 
tion and conduct of sports j^rograms at indoor centers. Modi- 
lication in procedures and programs is essential, however, due 
to the different conditions found at outdoor and indoor centers. 


Characteristics 

Distinctive characteristics of indoor center operations that call 
lor somewhat different procedures or emphases than obtain at 
playgrounds include length of season, ages of participants, 
schedules, activities, costs, supervision, type of center. 

Length of Season. The indoor season usually extends for live 
to seven months or more— two or three times as long as the 
summer playground season. More emphasis can therefore be 
laid upon group and ( lub organization, and a longer period can 
be devoted to instruction and practice before formal competi- 
tion is begun. Some autliorities divide the indoor season into 
two or three periods, and schedule their activities for one or 
more periods, which usually run from two to three months each. 

Ages of Pariicipants. l^nlike the playgrounds, which serve 
children primarily, indoor centers attract more peisons from 
older age groups. This factor is important in arranging sports 
schedules. Activities for children of school age are therefore 
scheduled for the late afternoon and early evening hours, thu.s 
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leaving the facilities free in the evening for the use of employed 
youth and adults. Few sports activities are carried on during 
the morning and early afternoon in most recreation buildings, 
unless they are near a school with limited facilities in which case 
arrangements may be made with the school authorities lor its 
use by school groups. At some indoor centers the program 
serves only out-of-school youth and adults and therefore oper- 
ates only during the evening hours. 

Schedules. Indoor sports facilities are even more limited than 
outdoor spaces in most cities. To assure their fullest possible 
use schedules are drawn up, indicating tor each room the 
specific activity to be carried on or the group to which it is 
assigned. The length of the use periods varies, but basketball 
teams are commonly granted one half hour or more for practice 
in a gymnasium and one hour for playing a game, although 
junior basketball teams are sometimes allowed only forty-five 
minutes for each game. The time required toi an activity like 
badminton or table tennis usually varies according to the size 
of the group. A two-hour gymnasium j)eriod permits a variety 
of activities such as calisthenics, instruction, informal play and 
competition on an organized basis. 

Activities. In contrast to the wide range of ac^tiviiics that can 
be en joyed out of doors, the types of sport that can be carried 
on in most indcKn' centers are relatively few in number. Only 
those activities that require little space and involve compara- 
tively small numbers of participants can be included in the 
indoor program at most indoor centers. This tact definitely 
limits the possibilities of program |danning. 

Costs. The Expense of (Operating a building is another reason 
for scheduling fully the use of indoor facilities. Buildings must 
be heated and lighted during most period^ cjf use; leadersl^ip is 
required for the program, and janitor service is a major expense 
item. Costs are an impcjrtant planning factor. 

Supervision. Supervision of all the units in the center is 
essential; shower, locker and toilet rooms require special care. 
General oversight of all the activities shcjuld be provided, and 
patrolling of the halls, locker rooms and areas outside the 
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building is advisable. Scheduling gymnasium activities for 
men and l^oys and lor women and girls on diffeient days sim- 
plifies the problem ol supervision. In case spectators are per- 
mitted at center events, provision must be made to restrict 
them to parts ol the building in whic h the event is taking place. 
Rules governing the assignment and use of indoor facilities 
will be found in Chapter XII. 

Type of Center. problem of planning the sports program 
varies in dilferent types ol indoor centers. In most recreation 
buildings and school centers, sports must share the use of facili- 
ties with other features of the program. Kac ilities like the swim- 
ming pcx)l and rifle range are used exclusively for sport, but 
the gymnasium and game rcjom are sometimes reejuired for 
(jther activities. Schedules need to be worked out well in ad- 
vance t(j prevent conflic ts and to reejuire a minimum amount of 
shifting of seats and either eejuipment. In school buildings 
where only the gymnasium is used for league games and team 
practice, the problem of program planning is relatively simple. 
In such cases use of the lacilities is usually restricted to members 
of league teams, although spectators may be permitted at the 
games, and the personnel consists primarily of officials and 
attendants. 

The hours or season of cjperation as well as the kinds of activi- 
ties to be carried on, are often influenced by the type of building 
Many lecreation buildings arc open s'w ot seven days per week 
throughout the yeai; on the other hand, comparable facilities 
in school buildings used as recreation centers are usually oper- 
ated only t\vo or thtee evenings a week during the schc^ol year. 
J'he sports arena seating a large number of spectators can be 
used to bc\si advantage cmly lor major sports events; whereas 
the playground building, though laige enough for only a few 
activities such as table tcamis and shiiflleI)oar(l, is in more or 
less constant use throughout the playground sea.son. 

The Program. 

I he sports most commonly included in renter pTograms are: 
Acti\e games (lor hoys and girls) Basketball 
Archery Bowling 

Badminton Boxing 
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Darts 
Fencing 
Fly casting 
Foul shooting 
Golf driving 
Gymnastics 
Handball 
Horseshoes 
Indoor baseball 
Quoits 

Rifle shooting 


Roller skating 
Shuflleboard 
Swimming and diving 
ral)lc games 
I'able tennis 
l iack and field events 
1 umbling 
Volley ball 
Weight lifting 
VVnstling 


Skating and ice hockey are popular in (itics with suitable 
indoor facilities. Other club and gioup attiviiies related to 
sport are fly tying, model boat l)uilding, making ardicry tackle 
and building model airplanes. 

Indoor sports programs vary less widely than programs of 
outdoor activities, because of the space limitations. Neverthe- 
less, every center needs to have its program drawn up in the 
light of its facilities and of the peculiar conditions and needs 
in the neighborhood or community. The suggested program 
that follows illustrates the possible schedule at a building con- 
taining a gymnasium and room suitable for group activities. 
I’his schedule provides for the building to bj used by boys 
and girls on alternate afternoons; in some cases it might be 
preferable for tlie boys to use one room whale the girls are using 
the other. 


Day 

Monday 


Morning 

ShulHcboard 


Golf driving 


Afternoon 


Evening 


]2:0()-2:()() Handball— 
men 

3:30-4:30 Low organ- 
ized games— 
boys 

4:30-r7:30 Basketball 

practice— boys • 

.5:30-6:30 Basketball 
practice— 
older boys 

3:30-4.30 Table games 
—boys 

4:30-6:00 Tumbling 
and stunts 


7:00-10:00 Badminton - 
adults 

8:00-10:00 Weight lilt- 
ing— men 
or 

Tumbliii" 
and stuifts- 
young men 
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Tuesday Gym class— 12:00-1:00 Gym class— 7:00-10:00 Basketball 
women men league— men 

3:30-4:30 Low organ- 7:00- 8: 15 Table games 

izcd games —boys 

—girls 8:30-10:00 Table games 

4:30-6:30 Basketball —men 

practice and 
games— girls 
3:30-1:30 Fable games 
-girls 

4:30-6:00 1'linibling 
ami stunts 

Wednesday Sliufflcboard 12:00-2:00 Handball- 7:00-10:00 Volley ball 

men league— men 

3:30-1:30 Basketball 7:00- S: 1 5 Dart baseball 
pract ic e— boys league— men 

Golf driving 1:30-6:30 Baskei ball 

practice and 
games— older 
br)ys 

3:30-1:30 Dart games- 
boys 

4:30-6:00 Tumbling 
and stunts- 
boys 

rhu}sday Gym class - 12:00-1 :00 Gym class- 7:00-10:00 Basketball 
women men league— 

* 3:00-1:30 \'(41cy ball— women 

girls 8:00-10:00 Table games 

4:30-6:30 Basketball —women 

piactice airl 
games— girls 
3:30-4:30 l able games 
-girls 

4:30 6:00 rumbling 

and stunts— 
girls 

Friday Shufll(‘board l2’0(i-2:00 Handball— 7:00-10:00 Basketball 

men league— 

• 3'30-^:0!) \rclier\— older boys 

junior bov.s 8:00-10:00 Weight lift- 

and girls ing— men 

Golf driving a: 00*6: 30 Archery— or 

senior bc»ys Tumbling 

and girls and stunts- 

3:30-6:00 Table games— young men 

boys 
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Saturday Basketball 1:00-1:00 Basketball 7:00-10:00 City basket- 

league — league— girls ball league- 

boys 1:30-6:80 Badminton men 

—juniors 

2:00-6:00 Table games 
—mixed 
groups 

Community Sports Programs 

T1ic ultimate objective of the community sports program is 
to serve all the people of the city, regardless of sex, age, skill or 
interest, in a challenging year-round j)rogram of activities. 
Needless to say no city has fully attained this objective. Even 
if such a program had been achieved in one city it would not 
necessarily meet the needs of another city differing from it in 
the composition of its population and in its resources, facilities 
and interests. Statements summarizing briefly the sports pro- 
grams of the recreation departments in Grccnsboio, North 
Carolina, and Long Beach, California, are given here because 
they illustrate the application ol many of the factors mentioned 
in this chapter and offer suggestions to other cities’ recreation 
departments. 

Sports play an important role in the program of the Recrea- 
tion Commission in Greensboro and arc organized and con- 
ducted in a variety of forms, as indicated by the following list 
taken from an annual summary of the Commission’s activities. 
Many interests are served by the Greensboro program, which 
includes such widely different activities as marbles and golf, 
horseshoes and riflery, box hockey and basketball. High and 
low organized games, individual and team sports and activities 
for children and adults, corecreaiional and family groups are 
included. Leagues are organized in an unusual number of activ- 
ities and clubs serve the interests of enthusiksts in several forms 
of sport. The program makes it possible for individuals who 
enroll in events to take part in city, county and state tourna- 
ments. The authorities in this southern city have apparently 
recognized many of the planning factors considered in this 
chapter and their program offers a variety of interesting events. 
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Leagues and Community Events 

Playground Activities, 


Clubs, and Special Events 

Haskethall (men and women) 

liox lieu key 

Junior Baseball 

Volley Ball 

Badminton 

Marbles 

Jioaling 

Tellurball 

F*'is}iing 

SrKcer 

(;olf 

Ring I'ennis 

I lorseslioes 

Relay Races 

[uiiior JAaseball S< hoot 

I eniiis Instruction 

junior Loot ball 

Bicycle Club 

Soitball (men and women) 

Boys*' Sports Club 

Six-Man Football Leagues 

Hiking Club 

Rillery 

Play [lay 

Swirmning 

Sr)ftball 

J ag Football 

Father-Sr)n Soitball 

Ten n is 

I'ennis 'Loin iianient 

Picnics 

Swinnning Parties 

I'ournainonts (Ciiy, County and 

\clult Clubs 

State) 

l ouc hdoAvn CHub 

(iolf (5) 

Rifle and Pistol Cdub 

rennis (5) 

Badminton Club 

Marbles 

Horseshoe (ilub 

Florsesbocs 

'rennis Assexiation 

IMedinont IFasketball 

Model Builders Club 


Invit.’iiioiinl SoUha^l 
(a)iiiiiy Jiasoljall 


'The .niiiiial n‘jx)rts of flu* Rrrrenlion Commission in Lon« 
Bcacli, C.aliloi Ilia, more! its diversified service in the field of 
sjKirr. riie program is comprised almost entirely of outdoor 
activiiics, since the t limatc permits outdoor play the year round. 
The close cooperation between the school and city recreation 
.iuthoriti(‘s in tin’s citv fac ilitaic^s the planning and conduct of 
piograms for cliildien and young people. The statement that 
lollows, basc‘d upon a lecent report, illustrates the* many types 
ol sports opjHirlunliif s that are provided by a recreation de- 
partment. 

lic'caiise of its location. Long Beach lias unusual facilities for 
the development ol a watcT spents program In addition to rec- 
icational swimming and beach activitic's at supervised areas, 
classes in sAvimming and life saving are conducted for various 
gT()U]>s including tlie servicemen stalioiu'd in the city. Weekly 
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swimming meets are held during the summer, and all-city swim- 
ming, diving and life saving championships are conducted at 
the end of the season. A model boat .slu)p is operated through 
the summer and model boat races are conducted sevcr.il times 
each week. Assistance is also given in tlie orgauixatioii ol speed 
boat regattas. The Leeway Sailing Club, a junior otgaui/.ation 
organized by the commission, conducts races twice eacli week. 
Members of a junior Tackle Bicsteis Clul) are taught fly tying 
and casting and other skills, atid enjoy weekly fishing trips. 

I'eatn sports iticltide men’s softball leagues, orgatii/ed with 
teams from the armed services, industries and commercial or- 
ganizations; also basketball and baseball leagues. A^high school 
gymnasium is used regularly for badminton, and a badminton 
club plays weekly. Softball for boys is oigani/.ed as a competitive 
league sport leading to district and all-city chamj)ionships. An 
annual baseball school for high school and junior age boys is 
conducted it) the spring, and leagues are organized foi twilight 
and Saturday play. Boys’ six- man tottch football teams compete 
in league play, atul a football field day for junior high .school 
age boys furnishes the climax for district competition in foot- 
ball skills. League play, a playground toinnament and an an 
nual “School” feature the basketball progra)n for boys. Special 
events include an all-city junior high school tra^k meet in the 
spring, and a .cummer playground Olytnpiail. 

Women and girls are nor neglected in Long Beach, for groups 
are organized to participate in sports, physical training clas.ses 
and rhythm.s; league play is arranged in .softball and basketball. 
A women’.s Casting Club uses the departmetit’s facilities. Com 
petition in tennis culminates in tournaments for youth and 
adults. Members of adult clubs participate in shuffleboard, lawn 
bowling, fly casting, roque, croquet and horseshoes. Ciames and 
sports of many kinds are regularly carried on at the city’s play- 
grounds, and city-wide tournaments for bqys and girls in such 
activities as ping pong, bicycle nicing, paddle ball and horse- 
shoes. Sports play days for girls, organized in several sections 
of the city, are feature events in the playground program. 



CHAPTKR VI 

Organizing Sports Programs 


In addition to the administrative problems relating to the 
general held ot s|)orls considered in Chapter IV, many questions 
arise in the actual organi/ation and conduct ol the program. 
They relate to methods of initiating activities, classifying par- 
iicij):ints, determining eligibility, scoring performance, drafting 
s( lied tiles and conducting different types of sports. They are of 
minor imjxirtance in the case of informal neighborhood activi- 
ties but no comprehensive program of sports involving highly 
competitive play can be carried on until these (juestions liave 
been answered. Years of exjxTimentatinn and exjxTience in 
condiKting sjjorts programs have indicated certain methods 
likely to jirove successlul in solving these problems. 


Initiating and Organizing \ Sports Program 

A full-fledged community sports program is never launched 
at one time: rather it is the result of a gradual evolution or 
development. It commonly starts with one oi two activities for 
which a demand has been exjjressed or in which a local group 
is interested. It often has its origin in the organization of a 
softball league, the employment of a summer playground leader, 
the acquisition of a community park or the building of a new 
school gymnasium. The greatest impetus to the starting of a 
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program is the employment of a full-time recreation worker, 
who can give the skill, time and attention required to organize 
and conduct the activities. The specific ways by which a paid 
worker or volunteer leader prexeeds to initiate an activity vary 
according to the sport, the age group, the size of the community, 
the skill of the individuals participating and a great variety of 
other factors. The steps to be taken and ineiliods to be used 
differ in every local situation, but suggested pioccdures that 
may be used in organizing a few types of activities are indicated 
in the pages that follow. 

A Playground Softball League 

The purpose in setting up an inlra- playground league in a 
team game is to facilitate participation in the game by residents 
of the neighborhood. This is achieved by forming fairly matched 
teams and arranging a schedule of games that makes possible 
competitive play over a period of weeks without requiring teams 
to travel to another playground. If the playground has been 
conducted for several years, the records should indicate the 
degree of interest in the activity, the individuals who have taken 
part in it, the method used lor classifying players and teams 
and the success that has attended the sport. Si^ch information 
is of value to a new leader, but if it is not obtainable or if the 
activity is being organized for the first time, it is necessary to 
start from scratch. 

Where the children indicate an interest in softball, for ex- 
ample, the leader calls together all boys or girls of the age range 
served by the playground who would like to play in the league. 
He announces through every suitable medium in the neighbor- 
hood that such a meeting is to be held to determine the pos- 
sibilities of forming' one or more leagues. The number and 
ages of the individuals responding and the -amount of interest 
shown determine the feasibility of organizing leagues in the 
sport and indicate the classification plan that should be 
followed. At least twelve and preferably more players are needed 
for each team, and a league of at least four teams is necessary 
for satisfactory round robin play. Approximately fifty boys of 
comparable age or skill are therefore needed for a league. 
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It is usually wise to postpone organization of teams until at 
least the second week of the playground season. During the 
first week informal pickup games can be played, practice periods 
can be started, and the director can get acquainted with the 
children. Actual formation of the teams is achieved in different 
ways. Some playground directed prefer to select tlie team 
captains, belie\ing it is unwise to leave the choice to the chil 
(Iren, who may select popular but inesponsible captains. The 
designated captains are either jjermitted to select the members 
of their team as they wish, or, after drawing for order of choice, 
select players for each ]:)()sition in turn. For example, if there 
are four captains. Number 1 is given first choice cjf a pitcher. 
Number 2, second choice, and so on. In selc^cting the catcher. 
Number 2 gets the first choice, oi the original order may be 
reversed, with Nmnbei 4 choosing first, Number .‘5, second, and 
so on. Hy alternating choices in this mannei, teams are usually 
evenly matched. Fxcellent results have been reported where 
the captains and j)la) ground workers together select the teams. 

Other playgiounci directors loim teams aiound natural or 
(‘xisting groups, such as a neighborhood “gang”, a scout iroc^p 
or a Sunday Sc hool class. The cohesive loyalty of the members 
of the team tends to keep them together, even though the team 
may not be in»the winning column. In case a group does not 
have a sufficient number of pla\ers to form a team, the director 
may assign “unattached” boys to it. Boys who are not members 
of a gioup are formed into teams and entered in the league. 

Regal (Hess of the method used in forming the teams, the 
director and the captains work out a playing schedule and adopt 
regulations for the opeialion of the league, keeping in mind 
policies that the plavgiound authorities have established. For 
a detailed consideration of problems related to the operation of 
playground leagues see Chapter VIII. 

An IncUvidnal Sport 

An individual sport such as archerv is staited in a different 
manner than a team sport like softball. A request for the or- 
ganization of an archery group is incest likel) to aiise in a com- 
munity wheie several archery enthusiasts live. If a city has a 
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recreation department, individuals desiring to engage in archery 
naturally turn to it for assistance; otherwise they tliemselves 
proceed to organize an archery group. 

A first step is to announce a meeting to which all persons 
interested are invited. Every suitable publicity medium should 
be utilized to call attention to the meeting. Notices, or posters, 
placed on bulletin boards in industrial plants or in store win- 
dows— especially in sporting gmxls stores— announcements at 
sports events and over the local radio station and newspapei 
publicity can be used effectively. A special effort should be 
made to get in contact with physical education leaders and 
others familiar with the sport. Care should be taken to selctr 
a suitable place for the meeting. One oi more persons ihoi' 
oughly familiar with archery should be on hand to answer 
questions relating to the activity, the needed ci|uipmeiit and its 
cost and to stimulate interest in the sport. In fact, an essential 
prerequisite to a successful club is a person skilled in the sport 
and capable and willing to serve as leader and instructor of the 
group. This person may be a member of (he recreation depart- 
ment staff or merely a local resident. 

It* is customary for the group present at the meeting to select 
a temporary chairman and secretary. Consideration needs to be 
given to such matters as securing an instructor,* finding a suit- 
able place for an archery range, locating a workshop for the 
constiuction of bows, arrows, targets, gauntlets and other equip- 
ment and possibly forming an archery club. Committees are 
appointed to gather needed information, to prepare a constitu- 
tion, to publicize the formation of the organization, to secuie 
additional memberships and to prepare lecommendaiions for 
action and approval by the group at a subsequent meeting. 
Determination of the date for the .second meeting at the first 
session tends to speed up arrangements and to stimulate prompt 
action on the part of committees. At the'^sc^cond meeting the 
group can proceed with the organization of an archery club 
by the adoption of a constitution and the election of officers. 
In case the club is sponsored by a recreation department, its 
relationship to the department is formally recognized in the 
constitution. 

Lack of experience in the sport deters many individuals from 
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joining a group of this type. Announcements and publicity 
concerning a new organization must stress the fact that novices 
or beginners in the sport will be welcome and that instruction 
will be furnislied. Demonstrations by individuals or teams are 
an excellent means of introducing individuals to the sport and 
are frequently arranged for the purpose of stimulating interest 
in the new organization and of recruiting members for it. 

A City Basketball Lcag^ie 

Independent basketball teams often experience difficulty in 
arranging games with teams of comparable ability and in secur- 
ing suitable courts for games and practice. 'The organization of 
teams into leagues affords the best means of assuring competi- 
tion tliroughont a season and satisfactory playing conditions. 
Wherever persons express an interest in the game, the demand 
for the organi/ation of leagues is certain to follovvr. 

In a city where teams have requested the formation of a 
municipal basketball league, a meeting is arranged by the rec- 
1 cation department or other conmiiinity sports agency, pref- 
erably several weeks before the season is to open. The sponsor- 
ing agency should invite mailagers or representatives of all 
amateur baskeri)all teams composed of young people and adults 
and all iiulividuals interested in forming oi jdaying on a team. 
Such a meeting is an annual routine event in a city where leagues 
have been operating for several years, and all team managers 
look forward to it, but in initiating a program a special effort 
to interest individuals who might take the lead in forming teams 
is essential. 

A't the meeting cadi manager makes a statement about his 
team, its phning ability, ages of its members, its sponsorship, 
and the section of the city in whicli the members live and prefer 
to play, rhe po.ssibiJiiy of reaching oihei existing teams, or of 
forming new ones, is discussed. If a decision to form one or 
more leagues is readied at the meeting, representati^^e com- 
mittees may be appointed to draw up a tentative organization 
plan, to prepare rules and regulations for the league, to receive 
applications from existing teams and to encourage the forma- 
tion of new ones. I’he superintendent of recreation or one of 
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his assistants interprets to the group the basic policies of the 
recreation department and indicates the services it is prepared 
to render the league, when organized, rhis worker assists the 
committees in carrying out their assignments; he must be both 
the spark-plug and the professional advisor of the organization. 
At a later meeting the committee submits its report, organiza- 
tion plans are approved, rules and regulations are adopted, and 
teams are grouped into leagues. More than two meetings may 
be required to reach decisions on the various questions relating 
to tlie organization and operation of a new league. 

The many factors that must be considered and the many 
details that must receive attention in the organization of a 
league and in its subsequent operation aie treated at length in 
Chapter VIII. 

Organizing and Conducting Activities 

'rhe method by which sports are organized and carried on is 
often a factor in determining their success. Some activities can 
be enjoyed by individuals and groups when conducted on an 
informal, unorganized basis, but satisfactory and prolonged 
participation in sjiorts usually results from caretul organization. 
Methods used in the conduct of sports are designed to main- 
tain interest and pariitipation throughoiu the season and keej) 
as many individuals or teams plaving as the facilities available 
will permit. Organization methods vary for different sports and 
for the same sport under different local conditions, but several 
methods have been developed which can be used for variety of 
activities. 


T ournaments 

The tournament is a method of determining the chaifipion 
or winner in a sport. It is particularly adapted to games like 
tennis, horseshoes, handball or boxing, though it can be used 
for team games. Common types are the “round robin,’* elimina- 
tion, consolation, double elimination and challenge or perpetual 
tournament. 7'he tournament metfiod is used in every city and 
for a great variety of sports. Chapter VII is devoted to a de- 
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scription of several types of tournaments, suggestions for organiz- 
ing and conducting them and illustrations of their use in the 
community sports program. 

Leagues 

Under the league or percentage plan of organization, each 
contestant— individual or team— plays every other contestant and 
the one winning tlie highest percentage of games or matches 
is the champion. This method is fairer than tournament plans 
under whidi a c(jntcstant may be eliminated from competition 
after one or two defeats. The league plan is especially effective 
when the number of contestants is comparatively few; it is not 
well adapted to the handling of large entries, unless they are 
divided into small grouj)s. Most organized competition in team 
games such as baseball, football, volley ball and basketball is 
on a league basis, but this method is also used tor such activities 
as golf, bowling or riflery. 'Fhe tournament and league plans 
are often combined in the administratiem of a sport. When 
the number of teams desiring to play softball, for example, is 
large, two or more leagues are organi/ed and play is conducted 
on a league basis, but the teams winning in their respective 
leagues are comfnonly entered in an elimination tournament 
to decide the city champion. 

The pwiblems of league organization, administration and prin- 
ciples governing league operation are treated in Chapter Vlll. 

Meets 

The meet is a type of competition in which the program 
includes several different events, the individuals entered in each 
event compete simultaiu'ously, and the contests are completed 
in a brief jK‘riod, Treciucntly an afterncx)n or evening. This 
method is more suitable for individual events and relays than 
for team game's and is widely mseci for track and field, swiinaiing, 
ice skating, play days, and gymnastic contests. Unlike the meili- 
ods previously described, the indi\idual contestants compete 
only once in an event, unless the number of entries is so great 
that preliminary heals must be arranged to reduce the number 
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of contestants in the finals. Detailed information on several 
types of programs involving the use of this method will be 
found in Chapter IX. 


Ability Tests 

Ability or achievement tests, unlike the tournament, league 
and meet, do not stress the element of competition. They are 
means of stimulating the development of proficiency on the 
part of the individuals taking part in them. Fhe tests afford 
goals of achievement Avhich the individual strives to attain and 
tliey are usually graded so a person who has succ eeded in passing 
one level of tests may move on to the next higher series. Some 
tests, like the Athletic Badge Tests for Boys and lor (Tirls which 
have been promoted for many years by the National Recreation 
Association, do not specify the ages at which boys and gills can 
be expected to pass the various events. Others, like the National 
Physical Achievement Standards, dcsciibed in the pages that 
follow, are designed for specific age grotips. Where no ages are 
designated, children are encouiaged to prepare lor the highes' 
test for which they can qiialily. To encourage this, rules com- 
monly provide that no child may receive credit lor passing 
more than one set of tests during a specified ^period, usually 
tlirce to six months. Tests ajjpeal primarily to boys and girls 
in the upper grades in elemental y school and are less widely 
used in programs for high school youth. 

Tests have been devised in a variety of sports, although trac:k 
and field events, game skills and water sports are most widely used 
in this manner. Swimming tests are found in Chapter XIV^ 

Tests have a place in the community sports prcjgram because 
they are adapted to use with both individuals and groups, they 
appeal to boys and girls and they can be developeci in a great 
variety of activities. Being progres.sive in nature they enccn«rage 
participation over a long period and are useful in the develop- 
ment of skills in sport. Group instruction in the test events can 
be provided; at other times individuals can practice by them- 
selves. The formal organization required for a meet or tourna- 
ment is not necessary for conducting the tests but peric^ds for 
testing should be scheduled at regular intervals. 
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Many tests are composed of specific achievement goals. Each 
trial therefore results in either success or failure, and no addi- 
tional credit is given for exceeding the standard. In other types 
of tests, the number of points awarded in each event depends 
upon the individual’s performance in it. The former type is 
simpler to administer and is especially adapted to use on the 
playground; tests of this type can be administered quickly to 
a large number of boys and girls, for it is easy to determine 
whether an individual throws or jumps a specified distance, or 
runs a certain distance in a given number of seconds. The latter 
type of test affords a more valid measure of each individual’s 
ability but it requires more time to administer as the per- 
formance of eacli participant must be recorded accurately. Rules 
list equipment, the method of conducting each event and the 
required performance, regardless of the kind of test. 

Achievement Standards for Boys. A typical set of tests for 
boys, including events involving game skills, track and field 
events, gymnastics and water sports is the National Physical 
Achievement Standards for boys, developed by a national com- 
mittee. Events are judged on success or failure. The tests are 
on five levels, designed for ages 8 and 9, 10 and 11, 12 and 13. 
14 and 15, and 16 through 19, respectively. The events in the 
groups coinpri^ng track and field and game skills follow: ^ 

Track and Field Events 



Ages 8 and 9 

Ages 10 and 11 

1 . :i()-yard dash 

9 sec. 

8 sec. 

2. Standing !)r<)ad jump 

5 ft. 

5 ft. 6 in. 

3. Bascl>all throw (distance) 

90 ft. 

110 ft. 

4. Standing hop. step and jump 

13 ft. 

15 ft. 

5. Six potato race (5 feet between. 



15 feet between can and finish. 

34 sec. 

32 sec. 


Ages 12 and 13 

Ages 14 and 15 

1 . 1 00-yard dash 

1 4 sec. 

13 sec. 

2. Running broad jump 

12 ft. 4 in. 

12 ft. 10 in. 

3. Running high jump 

3 ft. 10 in. 

4 ft. 

4. Baseball throw (distance) 

160 ft. 

175 ft. 

(regular league ball) 



5. 220-yard run 

33 sec. 

32 sec. 


^National Recreation .\ssociaiion. National Physical Achievement Standards, 
1931. 
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Ages 16 through 19 
11 3/5 sec. 

15 ft. 6 ins. 

4 ft. 6 ins. 

35 It. 

28 sec. 

Game Skills 

Ages S and 9 Ages W and 11 

1 . Soccer goal kick 3 out of 5 at 30 ft. 3 out oi 5 at 40 ft. 

2. Hit bowling pin with 12-inch ball 3 out of 10 at 1 h ft. 3 out of 10 at 20 ft. 

3. Basketball goal shooting 2 goals in 45 sec. 3 goals in 30 sec. 

4. Volley ball service (7-toot net) 3 times out of 10 5 times f)ut ol 10 

5. Catching fly ball (12-inch ball) 3 times out ol 5 at 3 times out ol .5 at 

45 ft. 65 ft. (thrown 

from home to 
2nd l)asc) 

Ages 12 and 1 ^ Ages H and 1 5 

1 . Football goal place kick 2 out of 5 at 45 ft. 2 out ol 5 at 60 It. 

(from a tee) 

2. Baseball target throw, 12-inch ball 3 out of 6 at 25 ft. 3 out of 6 at 30 It. 

3. Basket goal shooting 5 in 25 sec. 7 in 30 sec. 

4. Tennis serve 3 out of 6 trials 3 out of 5 trials 

Catching place kicked football 

behind goal posts 3 out of 5 trials 4 out ol 5 trials 

The test for boys 16 through 19 years ol ag<? consists of at- 
tending regular practice and playing in at least two full games 
on an intramural, class or school team in football, baseball, 
basketball, speed ball, .soccer, volley ball, hockey or tennis. 

Achievement Standards for Girls. A set of standards compara- 
ble to those for boys, just described, consists of events involving 
game skills, self-testing activities and individual athletic activi- 
ties. Unlike the boys’ tests, most of the girls’ events are scored 
on the basis of specific performance and not according to suc- 
cess or failure in meeting a standard. Many of the events arc 
admirably suited for use on the playground. Participants are 
grouped under five age classes, each with a two-year span; the 
events for two of these classes are as follows: ^ 


Amv R. Howland, National Physical Achievement Standards for Girls, p. 25. 
1936 


1. 100-yard dash 

2. Running broad jump 

3. Running high jump 

4. 8-pound .shot 

5. 220-yard dash 
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Group I — Time 


Ages 8 and 9 
All-up Indian club 
.HO-yard dash 
Run and catch 


Ages 12 and 13 
Base running — 35 feet 
40-yard dash 
50-yard dash 
Potato race 
Run and catch 
Soccer dribble 


Group 

Jhill throw for distance 
One loc»t hop 
Standing buiad jump 
Rope climb 


Group III 

) unip rope 
Backward roll 
Balancing 
Cart wheel 
Forward roll 
Knee walk 


II — Distance 

Basketball throw for distance 
Rope climb 
Hop, step and jump 
Soccer kit k for distance 
Jump and reach 
Standing broad jump 

- Success or Failure 


Balancing 
Cart wheel 
Forward roll 
Handstand 
Plead stand 
Human ball 
Jump stick 
Knee walk 
I'ip-up 


Group IV Number of Suttessful Efforts 


Ball bouncing 
Bean bag ting throw 
Hit pin bowling 
Hop scotth stunts 


Baseball throw and catch 
Basketball goal throw for accuracy 
Basketball goal throw for speed 
Batting playground ball 
Playground ball throw-overhand 
Playground ball throw-underhand 
Sf)cceT goal kick 
Tennis serve 
Volley ball serve 


Mass Activities 

Thr disiin('ti\e feature of this method of organizing and 
conducting adivlties is that individuals participate as members 
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of groups or teams and no record is made of the scores oi 
achievements of the individual players. The mass method per- 
mits large numbers to take part in events in a short period and 
is especially suitable for informal track meets, play day and 
picnic programs and contests for large grou})s, the members ol 
which differ widely in skill, strength or speed. It is not used for 
determining championships, and it does not lend itself to as 
exact timing or measurements as the other mcihods previously 
described. Many forms of relay races can be tondiicted in this 
mannei. Four common ways of conducting mass activities aie 
in use— file, shuttle, line and circle. 

The File Method, In the file method the })layers stand back 
ol each other, one, two or three paces apart, depending on the 
number taking part and the space available. The distance be 
tween hies or lanes should be at least lour leet and pielerably 
more. Consequently, twcj files of ten players each would line uj) 
as follows: 

1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 - 

Field 

of 

Play 

1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 f - 

For some events one person in each file moves at one lime; 
in others all players move simultaneously. For events such as 
tunning or swimming laces, officials need to be placed not only 
at the starting line but at tlie turning or finishing line to make 
sure that each playei completes the circuit or to give the signal 
for the next player in the file to start. 

Suggested events are: 

A. Races in which one player from each file moves at a time oyei 
the prcscril)ecl distance * 

1. Running or swimming 10, 20, 30 or 50 yards 

2. Running or swimming and carrying an object— stick, rock 

bean bag, stuffed club, basketball, mc*ditine f)all or an- 
other player 

3. Running and placing objects— all-up relay, potato or block 

placing relay 
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4. Running and throwing objects— basketball goal throwing re- 
lay, throwing ball over line or net and catch relay 

5. Running and clearing obstacles— obstacle relay, leap trog re- 
lay, wall scaling relay, high jump relay, ditch jump relay 

B. Races or events in which the whole hie moves simultaneously 

1. Running 20 yards and rptnrn, with hands placed on shoulder 

of person ahead— Indian file relay 

2. Running 20 yards and return, entire group straddling a light 

pole— centipede relay 

3. Skin the snake 

A. Leap frog re lay- 20 yards 

(1. Other good hie method events are 

1. Standing one, tw^o and three broad jumps 

2. Standing hop, step and jump 
.‘1. 1 -eaj^ hog jump 

A. Medicine ball throw' w ith one or both hands 

5. Mass ditch oi trench jump — usual distances 10 or 12 feet 

(Count total number covering) 

6. Mass high jump — usual heights 3 to 1 feet h inches (One 

point for each player who goes over the bar) 

fhe Shuttle Method. In this method players in hie face a hie 
of players coijijnising the opposing team, or players on a team 
may he etpially divided into two or more files facing either side 
of the held of play. Under the first arrangement (Type A) only 
tAvo reams can compete; under the second (Type B) several can 
lake part. 

Type A 

1 1 1 1 1 I 1 1 1 1 Field of Play<-...1 111111111 
( l earn A) (Team B) 

Type B • « 

1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 

Field 

of 

Plav 

1 1 1 1 1 ^ 1 1 1 1 1 

As the name imj^lies, the action shifts back and forth from 
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one team to the other or from one section of a team to the 
other. 

Players may be arranged according to Type A for events 
such as the standing broad jump. A line is drawn between the 
two teams and at right angles to the hies. Number 1 of Team A 
jumps from this mark, No. 1 of Team B toes the toe mark made 
by No. 1 of Team A and jumps back toward the starting line. 
Number 2 of Team A jumps from his toe mark, and so the play 
continues until all the men have jumped. If the last man of 
Team B falls short of the starting line, his team loses. If his 
toe lands beyond the mark, his team wins. 

Other suggested events are: 

1. Standing single, double, or triple hop— forward or backward 

2. Standing single, double, or triple jump— forward or backward 

3. Standing single, double, or triple step— forwai d or backward 

4. Standing hop, step and jump— starting from one foot 

5. Shot-put without the turn 

6. Throwing an object with both hands 

a. forward from overhead 

b. forward directly from a swing between the legs 

c. backward over the head 

d. backward between the legs 

Type B is used for a great variety of shuttle r^lay races. The 
shuttle relay is conducted as follows: Each team lines up one- 
half of its players at each end of the course. The first man in 
each group at the left end of the course runs and touches the 
first man at the right end who in turn runs back tow^ard the 
left end and touches the next runner. To make sure that each 
runner is touched off, it is customary to have each runner 
deposit in the hands of the next runner a stone, a stick or a 
flag. The team whose last runner first crosses the finish line 
wins the relay. 

List of events using shuttle relay method:* 

1. Running 10—20—50 yards 

2. Hopping 10— 20— 50 yards 

3. Message relay 

4. Dribbling or passing race— soccer, basketball, field hockey (20 

yards) 
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The Line Method. In this method the players stand side by 
side in parallel lines. Teams either all face the same way or 
lines may pair off and face each other: 

f or 1 Team A 

t t Team B 


The former arrangement is usually used for passing relays in 
which an objec t is passed from one end of the line to the other, 
whereupon the Iasi person in line runs to the head of the line, 
hands the object to the first player and takes his place at the 
head of the line. The play continues with eac:h player running 
ill turn until the person who started the passing returns to his 
place at tlie head of the line. The player whose No. 1 man first 
c:ompletes the circuit is the winner. 

Suitable contests for this line method are: 

1. Objec t passing, with running limited to length of line 

2. ObjcM’t jiassing with one hand, running limited to length of line 
.S. Objcxl |)assing with eac:h player making a full turn in position 

before handing objc*c t to next in line, running limited to length 
of line 

•1. Object passing Ijchind the body, running limited to length of 
line 

5. Objee i passing and running ,5, 10 or 30 yards 
fi. Hoop rela^ 

7. Elc'c trie' shock 


Alternating lines face each otlu'r for a variety of games and 
combative contests. Each player is matched against the person 
oppc:)site him in the line, for some events; in other cases con- 
testants are selected on another basis; sometimes the teams 
compete as a unit. Sufficient space should be left free between 
the lines to permit plenty of action. 


Events suited to this method are: 


1. One or two hand pull 

2. Hands to shoulders push 

3. Hand wrestle 

4. Indian wrestle 

5. Hand turn down 


fi. Line wrestle 

7. Cock fight 

8. Black and white 

9. Club snatch 
10. Line soccer 


The Circle Method. The circle formation is more widely 
used for games which do not involve competition between the 
groups comprising the various circles than for ewents involving 
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intragroup competition. In this respect it differs from the file, 
shuttle and relay methods. Individuals take their position in 
circle formations in different ways: in a single circle, facing in; 
in a double circle, facing in, with one player behind another; 
or in a single circle, but in file. Someiimes, as in the case of 
dodge ball, one team or group is in the center of the circle; 
in other cases, such as Bull-in-the-Ring or Three l)eej>, only 
one or two players are outside the circle formation. Krom ten 
to twenty players usually form a circle, but any number of 
circles may participate. 

Suggested events in circle formation are: 

1. Pass the Swatter 5. Run for Your Supper 

2. Bull-in-the-Ring 6. Pursuit Races 

3. "I'hrec Deep Tag 7. Come Alr)ng 

4. Dodge Ball 8. Circle Leap Frog (every other 

player down) 

Classifying Participants 

Satisfactory participation in competitive sports recjiiircs that 
players be classified so that competition is on an et] liable basis. 
The problem is to adopt a simple and easily administered clas- 
sification plan whereby teams and individuals comparable in 
strength, skill, stamina and other (jualities required by tlic 
particular sport may be grouped for competition. The clas- 
sification method best suited to a particular situation may vary 
with the type of sport, the number and ages o{ the individuals 
involved, the available leadership and the form of organization. 
Age, weight, height and grade in school are common bases of 
classifying boys and girls for individual or team competitif)n: 
sometimes a combination of these factors is used. Skill is most 
frequently used in gTOuping adults for competition. Detailed 
methods of classifying individuals and teams are described ^in 
the following pages; many examples of classification appear in 
later - chapters. 

Age 

Age is the most widely and commonly used basis for classify- 
ing children and young people participating in community 
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sports programs; it is a minor factor in most adult activities. 
Many recreation departments apply age classifications to practi- 
cally all sports activities; the amount of competition conducted 
on an age basis probably exceeds that under all other methods 
combined, and there are few sports in which age is not taken 
into account In classifying players. Age is so important because 
in general the physical growth and capacity of the individual 
are related to age; this is especially true of girls. In spite of 
individual differences among people of the same age, it affords 
the best single criterion as to the potential ability of a boy or 
girl in a given sport. 

A practical advantage of using an age classification is that 
once it has been determined and recorded for an individual, it 
affords a permanent record. Unlike the rapid changes in height 
and weight, which necessitate rechecking of the individual at 
regular intervals, changes in age afe uniform and can be de- 
termined accurately. Birth certificates, baptismal records or 
notarized affidavits are commonly required as evidence of a_ge, 
especially in city-wide competition, and age data are sometimes 
obtainable from the school authorities. Such methods of verify- 
ing ages are seldom used for individuals engaging in intra- 
playground sports competition. 

Specific agg classifications vary from city to city and for 
different types of activities, but a system providing classes with 
a two-year span is most common. This narrow age range for 
each class tends to assuie cumpaiable ability on the part of 
the players in each class, and consequently reasonably close 
competition. 

The following classification is typical and applicable to both 
boys and girls: 

10 and 11 years 
12 and 13 years 
14 and 15 ye^s 
16 and 17 years 

In case competition in a sport is extended to young people 
and adults, it is customary to set up two additional classes, one 
for ages 18 to 20 inclusive, the other for persons 21 and over. 
Division of participants over 18, however, is designed primarily 
to facilitate administration or to enable people to play within 
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their own age group rather than for the purpose of equalizing 
competition. Special classes are sometimes created for older 
men, as in “fumble” leagues in softball, “old-timers” events in 
a golf tournament or in such games as shuffleboard. 

If the number of individuals taking part in the program is 
small, the participants in each class may be too few to permit 
satisfactory competition with two-year classes, so a three-year 
span is used. This is not desirable in some sports, however, 
because the younger players in the class are placed at too much 
of a disadvantage. Three-year classes in common use are: 

9 through 11 years 
12 through 14 years 
15 through 17 years 

Where city-wide or intercity competition is contemplated, a 
uniform method of classifying -players is essential. To encourage 
the adoption of. such a method by the recreation departments in 
the state, the Ohio Recreation Association in 1946 adopted a 
committee recommendation that an age classification with a 
two-year differential be used for intercity competition. The 
classes adopted were for groups beginning at ages 11, 13, 15 
and 17. An additional class was approved for boys 18 but not 
19, for basketball alone. January first was set as the date for 
determining eligibility. • 

A single classification plan is commonly used for all sports 
and for both boys and girls. Several classes generally compete 
in such sports as swimming, ice skating, softball and basketball; 
competition in others is limited to the two or three classes for 
which the activities are appropriate. In some cities where chil- 
dren are grouped under several classes for competition in team 
games, only two classes are used for games in which skill is the 
predominating factor, such as croquet, paddle tennis and horse- 
shoe pitching. Typical of such classes are: children under 14, 
and under 18. • ’ ^ 

The titles applied to various age groups vary as widely as the 
age classifications themselves, but the following are frequently 
used: 

Cub— 9 and 10 years Junior— 15 and 16 years 

Midget— 11 and 12 years Intermediate— 17 and 18 years 

Cadet— 13 and 14 years Senior— 19 and over 
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Senior teams are further dassitied in many cities according 
to ability or other special requirements; the terms Major, Major 
A, Major AA or even Major AAA are used to designate teams 
playing in the top senior leagues. 

Methods of determining the deadline dates which fix the 
age classification for an individual vary. In some cities January 
first is the date on which a player’s rating for the year is de- 
termined; if he is a Junior on January first he remains a Junior 
throughout tJie entire year. More often, a date is set for each 
major sport: a boy is thus classified for baseball according to his 
age on a particular date, usually in the early spring. In a com- 
munity where the sports program is limited to a few activities, 
the latter plan is satisfactory, but where there is a large participa- 
tion in a varied program, and where a registratioii file is kept 
up to date, the automatic rating of each player once, or prefer- 
ably twice, each year is more desirable. If these ratings are 
determined about March 15 and September 15, they are less 
likely to interrupt seasonal sports than if made at the beginning 
and middle of the year. 

Age is sometimes combined with another factor. In wrestling 
for example, weight as well as age is highly important, and both 
are used to classify contestants in order to prevent a boy from 
being matclred against one who is the same age but much 
heavier. In basketball, where height is an advantage, boys and 
girls are sometimes classified under a combination of age and 
lieight. Age is a factor in the age-height- weight plan described 
iaier in this chapter. 


Weight 

\Veight has been widely used as a basis for the classification 
of both children and adults, because it is an index of physical 
development and "a dominating factor in certain sports. It is 
being largely replaced by other methods, however, except for 
combative sports and games involving bodily contact such as 
football, because in many activities an overweight player is at 
a disadvantage. Classes with limits of ten pounds or less are 
commonly used for the individual sports and with ten to 
fifteen-pound limits for team games. Weight is sometimes com- 
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bined with age, as in boxing, where boys are commonly clas- 
sified into age groups, which are further divided into weight 
classes. In one large city, for example, junior division boys H 
and 15 years of age are divided into the following classes: 95 lb., 
100 lb., 105 lb., 112 lb., 118 lb., 126 lb., and 135 lb. Seniors, 
who are 16 and 17 years old, compete in 118 lb., 126 lb., 135 
lb., 140 lb., and 147 lb. classes. In another city men’s basketball 
competition is conducted as follows: 

Class A — unlimited 
Class B- under 155 lbs. 

Class C— under 140 lbs. 

Class D — under 125 lbs. 

The weight classification of individuals and teams is usually 
determined at the beginning of a sport season, in the case of 
team games, and applies throughout the season. In combative 
sjjorts, however, individuals are required to keep within their 
weight and are checked before each contest. One reason why 
weight has been used in mass athletics or in meets with a large 
number of entries is that the weight of contestants can be 
checked quickly and accurately. 


Height 

Height is seldom used alcme as a basis for classifying people 
for sports competition, but it is a factor in the age height- 
weight classification plan. In games such as basketball or volley 
ball, where the tall player has an advantage, height is sometimes 
combined with age in classifying children for competition. 
This arrangement tends to ininimi/e the advantages or handi- 
caps placed on the unusually tall or short player. In one city 
girls are classified for volley ball as follows: 

Midgets- Girls 60 inches and under (All girls 13 years of 
age and under arc eligible.) 

Intermediates— 16 years and under 
In another city girls are classified for several games into two 
groups: 57 inches and under and 62 indies and under, with 
P'^.rticipation limited to girls under 16 years of age. 

Height can be checked quickly and easily l>y requiring 
boys or girls to walk under a stick set at the desired height. 
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Grade 

Grade is a convenient and rather common basis of classifica- 
tion in after-school sports programs conducted by school au- 
thorities, but it is seldom used in community sports programs. 
When used, it is commonly combined with another factor, like 
age, as in a western city where twilight baseball teams are 
classified as follows: 

Class A — all boys who had completed Junior High School 
by February 1 and who were under 21 on June 25. 

Class B — all boys who were in Junior High School during 
the second semester of the school year ending in June. 


A (re-Heigh t- Weigh t 

Many believe a system which takes into account height, age 
and weight affords the most accurate and satisfactory basis for 
classifying children and young people. Some school authorities 
include also the factor of grade, but this further complicates 
the process and does little to change the results. This system 
is especially valuable in a city with a diversified year-round 
sports program, for it affords a definite and uniform classifica- 
tion for each player, which applies equally to every sport. It has 
the further merit of making allowances lor individuals who vary 
widely in height or weight from the normal person in their 
age group. Because it involves calculation and is more com- 
plicated than a simple factor such as age, the age-height-weight 
basis is seldom used for seasonal programs. Each player should 
be checked periodically, preferably twice a year, and given a 
new classification in order to make sure he is plaving in the 
proper group. 

An excellent example of the height-age-weight classification 
is the one developed by the public schools in Oakland, Cali- 
fornia. The chart that follows*^ describes the formula used in 
Oakland to determine the class in which an individual belongs. 
A plan providing for eight classes, as this does, is practical 
only where large numbers of children aie curiipeting. 


» National Recreatfon Association, Recreative Athletics^ pp. 19-20. 1950. 
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Skill 

Skill in a sport is a common basis for classifying individuals, 
especially adults, for competition in the activity. Classihcation 
of players according to skill requires each individual to play 
in the highest class for which he is qualified. It also fosters 
keen competition, which is essential to the mainienance of 
player and spectator interest. In tennis and golt tournaments, 
novice and championship classes are sometimes set up and only 
individuals who meet tlie skill requirements of these classes are 
permitted to enter. Novice events may be open only to players 
who have never won any specified recognition in the sport, 
such as playing on a college or club team or playing in a cham- 
pionship match; individuals who have achieved any such honors 
in the sport are assigned to the championship class. In the 
organization of adult leagues in games like baseball and basket- 
ball, skill is often the chief factor in the grouping and classifica- 
tion of teams. Entries in a league or tournament are often 
grouped on the basis of their individual or average group scores, 
in bowling, riflcry oi golf. In a winter sports contest entries in 
ski jumping events may be restricted to persons who liave made 
jumps of a specified distance or entries may be classified on the 
basis of previous records. ^ 

Detailed regulations governing a city’s classification of tennis 
players on the basis of skill appear in Chapter VII; methods of 
grouping women and girls for competition in bowling leagues 
according to their bowling scores are described in Chapter VIII. 


Eligibility Requirements 

Theoretically, every resident of a city should be eligible to 
participate in a sports program that is provided by the recrea- 
tion department and financed by tax funejs.* In practice, ^how- 
ever, regulations need to be established governing the condi- 
tions which must be met by an individual before he can engage 
in some parts of the program. Eligibility rules are rarely applied 
to informal games and contests or to non-competitive activities 
such as general swimming, skating, coasting and hiking. Partici- 
pation in organized and regularly scheduled activities such as 
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league games, tournaments, meets and championship events, 
however, must be restricted to individuals and teams that meet 
eligibility requirements determined in advance by the sports 
authorities. Like the classification o£ players, this is necessary 
to assure fair competition. Limited facilities and time required 
for running off the activities often necessitate restrictions on 
the number of entries. 

Playground Activities 

Eligibility is a negligible factor in the playground program 
designed to *enlist maximum participation on the part of the 
people in the neighborhood. Except for occasional age restric- 
tions at certain areas or for specified activities children and 
youth are generally free to take part in all the informal activities 
on public playgrounds. Membership on playground teams and 
participation in playground tournaments and meets, however, 
are often restricted to children who have registered at the play- 
ground, who live in the neighborhood it serves or who attend 
it with reasonable regularity. An individual is eligible to repre- 
sent a playground in inter-playground competition in most 
cities only if he has qualified for a place on the playground 
team by takings part in a specified number of preliminary games 
or by placing in a playground tournament. He can also repre- 
sent only one playground during a season. These rules are 
intended to encourage individuals to participate regularly in 
the scheduled activities and to prevent a few stars from mo- 
nopolizing the competition. 

Eligibility rules adopted by high school officials for the pur- 
pose of limiting play during the school vear frequently affect 
participation by students in the community sports program. For 
example, they prohibit members of high school teams from 
playing on any other team during the school season for their 
particular sport. Any student who breaks this rule is disqualified 
from school athletics for the year, and games in which he par 
ticipated after breaking the rule are forfeited. The California 
Inter-Scholastic Federation has ruled, for example, that during 
the school season of any sport, no student may compete on both 
a school team and a non-school team in either the same or 
other sports. The rule applies to practice games as well as 
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league games, and the school season starts with the first game 
and ends with the last game. According to some recreation 
departments in the state this rule is applicable only to teams 
engaged in inter-playground competition. Boys are permitted 
to play on playground intramural teams and still be eligible 
for their high school team. Municipal recreation authorities 
need to be familiar with school regulations relating to athletic 
participation, so as to avoid enrolling boys and girls in com- 
petition that will disqualify them from membership on school 
teams. 

City-Wide Sports 

Regulations governing the eligibility of participants are a 
more important factor in the highly organized city-wide sports 
program than in the neighborhood centers. Because the pro- 
gram is financed largely from local public funds, residence 
requirements are common. Entries in leagues, tournaments 
and championship contests are usually restricted to persons 
living, working or attending school in the city or county spon- 
soring the program. Participation is sometimes restricted to 
persons above or below a certain age. Employment in a par- 
ticular company, regular attendance at a Su^d^Y School or 
union membership is often a test of eligibility to play on a 
team in a restricted city league. In such cases rules are adopted 
covering such items as nature of affiliation, attendance or serv- 
ice, amateur standing, transfer during the season and other 
factors. Entries in most city-wide championship events are re- 
stricted to individuals or teams who have won first or second 
place in league, center or district competition. 

A player's previous record in the sport may affect his eligi- 
bility to enter an event; tournaments are often open only to 
individuals who have not achieved a specified ranking ifi the 
sport. Teams are sometimes limited in the number of “class'* 
players they are permitted to enroll. In one city, for example, 
teams in a summer twilight baseball league for boys above 
junior high school but under 21 are limited to three high 
school varsity-letter men in baseball. No boy who has pitched 
on a varsity high school, city or Sunday league team may pitch, 
though he may play another position. 
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Amateur status is a basic eligibility factor in most communi- 
ties and for most sports. The amateur spirit predominates in 
activities promoted by recreation departments and participa- 
lion is generally restricted to amateurs in the sport. Recreation 
authorities seldom bar from an activity individuals who have 
lost their amateur standing in some other sport, but such in- 
dividuals are often excluded from the one in which they have 
taken part as a prolessional. The strict amateur eligibility 
lequirernenrs ot organizations like the Amateur Athletic Union 
apply, however, to all competitors in events which are con- 
ducted jointly with the local recreation department. 


Intercity Competition 

Uniform eligibility rules are especially needed for contests in 
which individuals or teams from several cities take part. The 
following are typical of eligibility rules adopted by recreation 
authorities to govern intercity or state-wide competition in a 
team sport: 

1. Only such teams are eligible as have competed in a league 
sponsored by the local rccn*ation department and have played 
tlirongh a regular game schedule. 

2. Kach pla}^' on ihe team imisj have competed with his team 
in at least lour games scheduled in the regular league season. 

3. Fadi team must fde a roster of not more than ten or less than 
eight j)layers (in baskell)all), sdiu lostcr to be delivered at tourna- 
ment head(|uarlers by a s]jccined date. 

4. All-city championship teams may not draw players from the 
various leagues ior this tournament. 

.5. No players who have competed with college or high sc hool teams 
during the current season shall be eligible to compete in this 
tournament. 


SCORINC, 

Scoring is the method ol recording ihe number of points 
made by an individuah team or group in a game or contest. 
The purpose of scoring is to determine the winner of a contest 
or series of contests or to evaluate the contestant's performance, 
or both. Specific rules have been adopted for scoring in most 
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forms of sport; these apply to the individual or the team, de 
pending upon the type of activity. In most team games the 
number of runs, baskets or goals made against its opponents 
determines a team’s score, and consequently the winner. In 
many individual sports the winner is the one who runs, skates 
or swims the fastest, who makes the largest number of hits on 
the target or who jumps or throws the farthesi. FA-enis like 
diving and gymnastics are scored according to a carefully de- 
vised system of points on the basis of the contestant’s perform- 
ance as judged by the rating officials. Scoring rules for each 
sport therefore enable each participant’s score to be recorded 
througliout the game or contest or to be determined imme- 
diately at its close. 

Scoring is used not merely for a single contest; scoring 
methods enable the winners of a series, tournament or meet to 
be determined. Vaiious methods are used to score contesting 
individuals and teams and thereby to select the winners of 
sports events. A few of tliem will be described briefly. 

Methods 

In round robin league play entries are scored on the basis of 
the percentage of games won. Tiie winner of*a game is the 
contestant who makes the best score according to the rules 
governing play in the game. At the end of a season or round 
of play teams are rated in the order of llieii })ercentage score. 
For example, at the end of the fust round of play in a five- 
team league, the team standing is determined as follows: 


Team 

Games 

Played 

Games 

Won 

Games 

Lost 

Percentage 

I 

4 

1 

o' 

1000 

2 

4 


1 

7501. 

3 

4 

2 

2* ■ 

500 

4 

4 

1 

3 

250 

5 

4 

0 

4 

000 


In case of a tie for first place, a single game t)r a three-game 
series may be arranged between the tied teams, the team that 
won when they played one another in the league may be de- 
clared the winner, or the winner may be determined by lot. 
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In contests of the meet or Olympic type (See page 144), points 
are awarded to individuals or teams on the basis of their per- 
formance in each of the events on the program. Points are 
given for several places in each event, so that scoring is not 
restricted to first place winners. Various systems of scoring 
points are in use, but points are often given as follows, espe- 
cially in track and field meets: 

Points Scored 

Where 2 places are counted 5 and 3 

“ 3 “ “ 5-3-1 

“ 4 “ “ “ 5-3-2- 1 

“ 5 “ “ “ 5-4-3-2-1 

“ 6 “ “ “ 10-8-6-4-2-1 

In dual meets, three places are usually scored; in city-wide or 
conference meets, five places are scored and the relay counts 
the same as other events. Even though the scores of the indi- 
vidual winners are recorded, the total points won by the indi- 
viduals or relay teams representing each school, playground or 
club entering a team in the meet are credited to the organiza- 
tion. The winner of the meet is the organization whose entries 
score the highest total number of points. 

In tournaments, the basis of selecting the winner of each 
match is determined before drawing begins. The champion, or 
tournament winner, is the individual or team that plays through- 
out the tournament, winning its match in every round, in- 
cluding the final. Second place is won by the runner-up in the 
final round of play. In a challenge type tournament the entry 
holding the top position at the end of play is the winner. 

Match and medal play— the most common forms of golf com- 
petition— are scored in different ways. In match play the con- 
testants compete for low score, hole by hole, and the contest is 
won by the one who has the lower score on the majority of 
holes. The contes't 4s over wherever one has such a lead that 
there are not sufficient holes left to plav for his opponent to 
tie the score or gain the lead. In medal play each contestant 
plays all holes, and his score on all holes is totaled and com- 
pared with the total score of his opponent. The lower total 
score wins. Match play is usually used on preliminary or “quali- 
fying” rounds, when the number of entrants is large and rapid 
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elimination is desirable. The final rounds arc usually medial 
play. 

Variations. Variations in the normal scoring methods are 
often made to meet local conditions or to create special interest 
in the sport, but they are never used in official contests or in 
championship play. Occasionally, however, a tournament is 
arranged in which a large number of individuals are entered, 
facilities are limited and the winner must be picked in a day. 
Under these conditions, selection of the winner by the usual 
tournament method may be out of the (juestion. So, players 
are matched against three opponents, chosen by lot or other- 
wise, and the total number of games won in the course of the 
three matches becomes the player’s score. The entry with the 
highest score is declared winner. 

Game scores are sometimes used in a slightly different way 
to determine champions in a game like croquet. Entries in a 
croquet competition may be divided into equal groups of eight 
or less. Groups arc then matched against one another to provide 
at least three matches for each group, on the same or different 
days. Each player is scored according to the order in which he 
completes each game (i.e., 6, 5, 4, 3, 2, 1— in case there are six 
players per group) and the player who has tjjf highest total 
score for the series of games is the champion. Players can be 
scored 1-2-3-4-5-6 in order of completing each game, in which 
case the one with the lowest score is the winner. 

In sports such as tennis, badminton, horseshoes or golf in- 
terest in competition may be maintained more readily through- 
out a playing season by varying the usual scoring method. 
Ordinarily the loser of a match receives a zero score; with the 
modified system he is credited with the number of points he 
won during the play. In tennis, for example, the score is based 
on the number of games won; in horse^oes, the number of 
points earned; in golf, the number of holes won. Although 
this method is less simple than merely recording the wins and 
losses, it indicates more accurately the relative performance of 
the players and makes it possible for a player to improve his 
standing, even though he may lose a majority of his matches. 

A low seasonal score is often kept by golfers. The score for 
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each hole for the first match is posted on the bulletin board 
by each player. If at any time during the season he lowers his 
score for a hole, he substitutes it for the previously posted score. 
At the end of the season, the player with the lowest total for 
all holes is the winner. Under this plan, a player may have a 
score well under par for the course. 

Team Scoring Points scored by individual winners are usu- 
ally counted to determine the winning team, as in swimming 
or track and field meets, but another method of team scoring 
is to count the total points scored by all members of the team, 
not just the top winners. This method is used for teams com- 
prising an equal number of players and is commonly used in 
cross-country running, where each runner scores points corre- 
sponding to the order in which he Imishes, and the team with 
the lowest total of points is the winner. With team scoring, 
each member of the team has an incentive to do his best and 
realizes his performance affects his team score, even though he 
may have no chance of winning the event. 

Playground meets arc sometimes scored in a somewhat sim- 
ilar manner. Boys or girls are formed into teams— frequently 
six to a team— and all teams compete in a scries of events, such 
as the broad jiunp, softball throw for distance, basketball free 
throw, pull-up and baseball pitching for accairacy. The scores 
in all events made by the members of each team are totaled 
to determine the winning team. A simple method c^f scoring 
such a meet is to total the performance of each team in each 
event, rale the highest team’s performance as 100 per cent and 
score each other tc^am proportionately. For example, if the 
greatest total distance jumped by the members of one team is 
80 feet, the team jumping this distance receives 100 pennts; 
if the next Irest team jumps 70 feet, it receives 87.5 points, and 
so on. The team which has the highest score for all the events 
is the winner. 

A simple modification of this method is to determine the 
ranking of each team in each e\ent and then to give each team 
points according to the order of its standing in the event. If 
there are eight teams competing, the one with the greatest 
total distance jumped scores 8 points in the jump event; the 
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one with the next greatest distance scores 7 points, and so on. 
Points in each event are totaled to determine the standing of 
the teams for the meet. 

These scoring plans give each team a cliance to win, even 
though it may have no first-place winners. They are better 
adapted to informal, less highly organized competition than to 
championship play or to team games conducted on a formal 
league basis. 


Tables 

Detailed scoring tables for activities involving game skills or 
track and field events have been worked out by a number of 
recreation departments. Junior Olympics and athletic: tests are 
scjmetimes scored on this basis. Fables indicate the numbe^r of 
points an individual has earned on the basis of his performance 
in the events and these var) according to his age, weight or 
other classification. This method of scoring is .seldom applied 
in the selection of winners in corrij^etitive events; it is better 
suited for use in rating individual performance, especially in 
tests of ability in sports. It is more widely used with children 
and young people as a measure of their progress in accpiiring 
sports skills than with adults, who usually iak«, part in sport 
because of the enjoyment they gain fiom participation or for 
the satisfaction that keen competition brings them. 

Scoring tables are u.scd for many of tire events in the National 
Physical Achievement Standards for Cxii Is, among them the base- 
ball throw for dislanc:e. The relative C()mj)lexity of scoring 
participants by this method is illustrated by lire table below:^ 
Baseball I'hrow For Disuiiuc 


^ints 

14 yr. 

Scores (in feet 

15 yr. 

16 yr. 

17 yr. 

1 

40' 7" 

51' 5" 

53' 3': 

58' 10" 

2 

49' 4" 

62' 5" 

53'*3" 

66' 1" 

3 

58' 10" 

69' 7" 

71' 3" 

73' 8" 

4 

64' 2" 

77' 2" 

76' 11" 

76' 2" 

5 

69' 5" 

82' 10" 

82' 7" 

80' 2" 

6 

76' 8" 

88' 5" 

88' 7" 

88' 1" 

7 

80' 4" 

96' 7" 

94' 0" 

96' 3" 

8 

94' 8" 

103' 7" 

105' 8" 

ior4" 

9 

112'1" 

115' 9" 

116' 9" 

124' 2" 


Mowland, loc. cit. 
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Athletic Tests 

Many forms of tests, such as the athletic badge tests for boys 
and girls promoted by the National Recreation Association, are 
scored on the basis of success or failure. Either the contestant 
passes the tests or he fails to do so. For this reason the tests 
are graded, and individuals arc encouraged to try the tests that 
are suitable to their skill and physical development. Athletic 
tests are sometimes used for competition between playground 
groups, with each group’s score determined by the percentage 
of the group passing the tests. 


Point Systems 

Systems have been developed in a number of cities whereby 
children attending the playgrounds and centers are given a 
specified number of points for participation in sports and other 
activities, additional points for making a team and still more 
points for winning in tournament and league play. Volunteer 
service is also recognized. Such a system encourages children to 
engage in a wider range of activities and tends to make for 
their all-round development. On the other hand, the record- 
keeping involved, the difficulty of administering a system fairly 
and the tcndflicy to minimize awards have caused individual 
])oint systems to be discontinued by a number of recreation 
(leparunents. In a typical system, points are awarded thus: 

1. Participaiion. For each period in which the 


individual engages in sport 1 point 

2. Playing on a team 

An intra-playground league team 25 “ 

A champion intra-playground league team. 35 “ 

A representative playground team 50 

A champi oil pla\ ground team 70 ** 

‘1. Tournaments aftd meets 

Entering an intra-playground tournament 

or meet 10 

Winning first or second place in an e\ent . . 10 and 5 “ 

Entering a district or city-wide tournament 
or meet 20 “ 
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Winning first or second place in an event. . 20 and 10 points 
4. Special features 

Passing athletic badge tests, swimming tests, 

or athletic stunts 10 to 25 “ 

6. Leadership and service 

Service as team captain or manager 10 to 20 ** 

Helping coach a team or group, ofRciating 
at games and contests, assisting with rec- 
ords and equipment— per period 2 to 5 “ 


As a means of encouraging playgrounds to enter inter-play- 
ground competition some recreation departments have devel- 
oped a point system comparable to the one outlined above, 
under which points are given each playground for the teams 
and individuals it enters in various divisions of each event. 
Additional points are given for places won in the events. At 
the end of the season the playground with the largest total 
number of points wins a trophy or other award. Such a system 
may be restricted to games and sports or it may include other 
types of activities; in some cases points are given for both inter- 
playground events and for activities conducted on the indi- 
vidual playgrounds. 


Sportsmanship Scoring 

The points or games won afford the usual basis for scoring, 
but sportsmanship is a scoring factor in several cities, especially 
in playground competition. Under the sportsmanship scoring 
method a team may win more points than its opponent but by 
virtue of a lower score for sportsmanship or reliability it may 
lose the contest. The percentage of points awarded for winning, 
sportsmanship and reliability varies in different cities, but win- 
ning is seldom allowed more than 30 per cent of the total points 
obtainable, the balance being divided betWen sportsmanship 
and reliability. Rating sportsmanship is a highly controversial 
matter and opinions differ as to the desirability of introducing 
the factor of conduct in determining scores in sports competi- 
tion. In a number of cities, however, a sportsmanship scoring 
system has proved an effective aid in encouraging high stand- 
ards of conduct on the part of both participants and spectators. 
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Dallas, Texas, is one of the cities in which playground games 
and contests arc scored according to a merit system. The play- 
ground leader and the official report all games on the following: 

Sportsmanship 40 points 

Reliability 40 points 

Victory 20 points 

Sportsmanship 

Sportsmanship is to include: (1) Prompt acceptance of the referee s 
decision; (2) language and conduct of players during the game; 
(3) conduct of spectators and participants during the game; (4) 
conduct of team and followers to and from the game; (5) conduct 
of the leaders before, during and after the game. 

Sportsmanship Scoring 

Players expelled Sportsmanship in all games shall be scored as 
from the game. indicated below. If a player is expelled from 
the game for unnecessary roughness, 20 points 
shall be deducted from the score of the team to 
which the player belongs. 

Spectators and 1 he followers of a team guilty of bad sports- 
{larticipants. inanship, though in no way chargeable to their 

team, shall cause their team to lose points ac- 
cording to the nature of the offense. 

Conduct of play- Uiisjiortsrnanlikc conduct of a team, a director 
ers and folic 4 w.ers or a team's followers to or from a game, shall 
to and from the cause that team to lose not less than 10 points 
game. and more according to the offense. Any team 

starting a hght shall lose all their points for 
sportsmanship. If both teams are guilty of 
fighting, all points for sportsmanship shall be 
deducted. 

Language and Language and conduct of players relers to such 
conduct of things as swearing, losing temper, calling names 

players. and other acts of rowdyism. I'wenty (20) points 

shall be deducted for a player cursing. 

When a team (juitipbefore all innings have been played no points 
shall be awarded to the offending team. 

Reijabiuty 

Reliability is to include: (1) !*rompt appearance for play at sched- 
uled hour and date: (2) carry out all rules as to eligibility; (3) lead- 
ers having an otlicial line-up ready tor the umpire and an official 
line-up to exchange with the leader of the opposing team. 
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Reliability Scoring 
One point shall be deducted for every minute the team is late up 
to 20 minutes. Any team arriving later than 20 minutes forfeits the 
game; live (5) points shall be deducted lor every player late, nhen 
the team starts with less than the full amount ol players. 

Victory 

The team that wins the game shall be credited with 20 points. 
Both teams may receive points for sporismaiiship and reliability. 
Should both teams exhibit good sportsmanship and meet all rules 
of reliability, both teams shall receive credit lor same. In case ol 
tie games both the teams shall iecc‘i\e ten points lor viemry. 


Other Faciors 

The organization and conduct ol a sports j)rograrn necessi- 
tate consideration of many other factors, two of thesc—tbe 
making of schedules and the adopting of playing rules—are 
briefly considered here. Additional factors are treated in later 
chapters. 


Schedule Making 

The task of arranging schedules for all the groups taking pari 
in the activities comprising the sports prograap is a major 
responsibility of the recreation authority. It involves a thorough 
knowledge oi the rec|uirements ol v/dch sport, of the facilities 
available and of the degree of interest in eac h activity. Partici- 
pation by the playing groups in the preparation of schedules 
for their respective sports is most desirable. Experience alone 
affords tlie basis for scheduling some types of activity; fc^r exam- 
ple, the time and frec|uency with which a hiking club’s ouiings 
will attract a majority of its members. 

Factors that must be taken into account in the actual prepa- 
ration of schedules include the number erf facilities thaP are 
available for play, the hours during which they are available, 
the length of time reejuired for playing a game or match, the 
hours or days during which players arc free for play, the pericjd 
over which the competition is to extend, the interval that should 
be provided between games or matches and the number of en- 
tries in the tournament or league. Consideration must be given 
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to the schedules of other organizations promoting the same 
sports in order to avoid conflicts. Care must also be taken to 
prevent the scheduling of too many events during a brief 
period, as this overtaxes the sports personnel or maintenance 
crews assigned to lielp with the activities. Because postpone- 
ments are inevitable, due to weather conditions, unforeseen 
emergencies or mutual agreement between teams, schedules 
should not be so tight that it is difficult to find time or facilities 
for playing postponed games or matches. 

Detailed suggestions for arranging schedules for tournaments, 
leagues and meets will be found in Chapters VII, VIII and IX, 
respectively. 


Adopting Playing Rules 

Playing rules arc an essential element in games. They are 
not merely a factor that makes for satisfactory play; games could 
not exist without them. Since many games evolved gradually, 
the rules for playing them have varied in different cities. 
As interest in the activities increased and intercity competi- 
tion developed the need for uniform rules became apparent. 
Through the action of national sports bodies standard rules 
have been dr^wn up for most popular games and sports and 
these are in general use throughout the country.*'^ The official 
adoption of uniform rules is especially important if activities 
are to be conducted on a city-wide basis or if local groups are 
to compete in intercity, state or national events. In cases where 
no oflicial rules are in effect or where there is a conflict in the 
rules adojjted by sports-governing bodies, the recreation authori- 
ties must determine the rules that are to govern play in the 
locality. 

Modification of the playing rules is often desirable for some 
of the groups taking part in the community program. The use 
of the special rules for women’s and girls’ activities that have 
been prepared by the National Section on Women’s Athletics 
is recomiiK^nded in activities for these groups. To assure safe 
and satisfactory conditions of play for children and young 

*A list of the oiricial guides in many sports, including activities for women, appears 
in the Bibliography at the end of this volume. 
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people, modifications in the standard rules governing the size 
of playing area, length of playing period, time between periods 
and the actual play have been widely adopted for many sports. 
Recreation authorities have a responsibility for making certain 
that all competition which they sponsor for children and young 
people is conducted under rules that are appropriate to the 
ages and physical capacity of the participants. 



PART THREE 


CHAPTER VII 

Tournaments ' 


The louniarnenL is a series of contests, the purpose of which 
is to delerinine the tharnpioii in a spoil. I'his form of competi- 
tion is especially adapted to individual and dual sports like 
tennis, badminton, goll, trap shooting, shufHeboard and to 
team games. VVjjiiter sports except ice hockey, water sports and 
track and lield events, on the other hand, are seldom conducted 
on a tournament liasis. 1 oiirnainents are a regular feature of 
the playground progiam, and rarely does a week pass without 
at least one of them being held on every playground. Winners 
in playground contests often compete in a tournament to deter- 
mine the city playground chain j)ion. Much of the city-wide 
program is carried on through tournaments, which are also the 
common method used lor intercity, stare and national competi- 
tion in many sports. 

Types of Tournaments 

Several types of tournaments are in more or less common use 
in the community sports program. Every individual concerned 
with the conduct of sports needs to be familiar with these 
methods and the conditions under which each can be used to 
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best advantage. The pages that follow describe several tourna- 
ment types and treat in detail the methods of conducting 
each. 


Straight Elimination 

This well known and simple form of tournament involves a 
series of matches and is the quickest method of determining the 
champion. All contestants compete in tlie first round, but only 
the winners of the matches in eacli round compel e in the next 
round. The winnei* of the final match is the champion. This 
type is practicable where the contestants are numerous and the 
game is suffic iently moderaie that several matches may be played 
in a short space of time. Toiirnamenls in golf, tennis, horse- 
shoes and volley ball, among others, are commonly conducted 
on this basis. The elimination tournament is sometimes used 
as a method of ranking players for a challenge or perpetual 
tournament. The champion in a sport like baseball is often 
determined by an elimination tournament in which entries are 
the winners in baseball leagues that have played through a 
round robin schedule. This is not a very satisfactory method 
of conducting a seasonal sports program, however, since the 
individual player or team is eliminated fronfplay after one 
defeat. 

In this type of tournament the competing players or teams 
are bracketed in pairs and the winners in each round are then 
paired tor play until the final match between the two last 
survivors. Unless entries are restricted to a specific number, a 
bracket arrangement or tournament schedule cannot be set up 
until the entries have closed and the number of players has 
been determined. When the number of competitors is a perfect 
power of two, such as 4, 8, 16, 32 or 64, they are bracketed in 
pairs. The system of brackets is posted before the tournament 
starts and the results of every match are inserted immediately 
after the games have been played. 

The following diagram (Figure 1) illustrates the bracket for 
a tournament with 8 entries. Seven games are required to deter- 
mine the winner, as the number of games is always one less than 
the number of contestants entered in the tournament. 
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FIRST SEMI- FINALS OR 

ROUND FINALS CHAMPIONSHIP 



Figure 1. Bracket for an 8-Entry Tournament 


Matching the Players. The arrangement of pairs in the first 
round is sometimes done by lot, but it is fairer to have this done 
on the basis of the players’ ability, “seeding” them in such a 
way that the strongest players do not have to compete against 
each other in the early rounds. The four best players are gen- 
erally "seeded” in a bracket of 16; eight, when there are 32 
entries. In the first instance, the “seeded” entrants are usually 
placed in the first, fifth, ninth and thirteenth bracket positions, 
with Nos. 1 and 4 in the first and fifth positions respectively, 
and Nos. 2 and 3 in the ninth and thirteenth places. Another 
method of placing “seeded” players is to assign them to the first 
and last positions in their half of the bracket; for example, in 
first, eighth, ninth, and sixteenth places. 

' If the number of entries is a perfect power of two, the match- 
ing of the players is Simple; otherwi.se it is necessary to have a 
number of “byes” who do not compete in the preliminary 
round. To detennine the number of “byes,” subtract the num- 
ber of entries from the next higher power of tw’o. After certain 
players have been designated as “byes," the remaining players 
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compete in the preliminary round. The winners of this round 
plus the “byes” then make a perfect bracket for the remainder 
of the play. For example, if 25 players are entered in a tourna- 
ment, the number of “byes” will be the difference between 25 
and the next higher power of two (.‘12), or 7. The number 
competing in the preliminary round will therefore be 25 less 7, 
or 18 players. 

To set up a bracket with 25 players entered, place 25 numbers 
in a vertical column, marking 7 of them “byes.” The “byes” 
should be equally distributed in the top and bottom halves of 
the column; if an uneven number, one more should be placed 
in the bottom half of the column. Each player draws a number 
by lot, the luck of the draw determining who gets the “byes” 
in the preliminary round. If players are of unequal ability, it 
is well to “seed” the best entries as previously indicated, in 
which case these would be assigned numbers before the others 
draw for places. After the 18 players have played in this pre- 
liminary round, the 9 winners together with the 7 “byes” com- 
prise the 16-player bracket for the first round. Play proceeds as 
previously indicated for the 8-entry bracket. The accompanying 
diagram (Figure 2) illustrates the setup of a tournament with 
25 entries. 


Consolation 

This type is a modification of the straight elimination tourna- 
ment. It is set up in the same manner and the champion is 
determined as previously described. Losers in the first round, 
however, instead of dropping out, continue play and compete 
for the consolation title, which belongs to the individual or 
team that wins in every consolation round. In ranking the play 
of contestants in a consolation tournament, third and fourtk 
places are usually given to the winner and Tunner-up, respec- 
tively, in the consolation finals. The consolation tournament is 
generally used only when the number of entries is 8 or 16. 

Figure 3 on page 181 illustrates how consolation rounds can 
be played in the elimination tournament shown on page 178. 
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Double FAimination 

I'liis lype, also known as the “two loss and out” tournament, 
is an adaj)tati(in ot the consolation tournament; no competitor 
drops out until he lias lost two games or matches. This type 
helps sustain inleresi and also «i\es the player or team that has 
had a had "hreak” a ( hance to win the losers’ side of the bracket 
and to play for the championship. 

I'RFIIMINARY FIRrr QUARTER SEMI- 

ROUNP ROUND FINALS FINALS CHAMPIONSHIP 



BYE 

Figure 2. Bracket for a 2r)-ENTRY Tournament 
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CONSOLATION ROUNDS 


WINNER OF 

CONSOLATION 


MAIN tournament 


CJ- 

t)- 


p 

^ CHAMPIoil 


Figure 3. Bracket for a Consolation Tournament 


Under this method, the losers ol ilic first round are matched 
in the second round; the loseis of second round play in both 
brackets are matched in the third round, and play continues 
until both the champion and the winner of the “losers’” bracket 
are determined. Different methods of completing the double 
elimination play are in use. Under one, the winner of the main 
bracket is declared champion, his opponent in the, finals is given 
.second place, and the winner and other linalist in the “losers'” 
bracket are rated third and fourth, re-spectively. Under another 
jjlan, the play is carried further, the runner-up in the main 
bracket being matciied against the winner of the "losers’” 
bracket. The winner of this match then plays the winner of 
the main bracket, and if he wins the two arc rcmatched for the 
championship. The winner of two final games or matches is 
declared the champion. 

The accompanying diagram (Figure 4) illustrates the bracket- 
ing of a double elimination tournament of this type, with ei^it 
entries. Should B have won from A in the “finals,” another 
game or match between these players would have been neces- 
sary in order to determine the champion. 
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Schedule Calculator. The accompanying table aflfords a ready 
and convenient reference to the number of “byes,” games and 
rounds in single and double elimination tournaments with en- 
tries up to 32. 

Single Elimination Tournament Double Elimination 

Tournament 


No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No of Total No. of Games Total No.ol 

Entries 

Byes in Contestants 
First in First 

Round Round 

Rounds 

or Matches 
(Not including 
extra match for 
third place) 

Games or 
Matches 

3 

1 

2 

2 

2 

5 or 6 

4 

0 

4 

2 

3 

6 or 7 

5 

3 

2 

3 

4 

8 or 9 

6 

2 

4 

3 

5 

10 or 11 

7 

1 

6 

3 

6 

12 or 13 

8 

0 

8 

3 

7 

14 or 15 

9 

7 

2 

4 

8 

16 or 17 

10 

6 

4 

4 

9 

18 or 19 

11 

5 

6 

4 

10 

20 or 21 

12 

4 

8 

4 

11 

22 or 23 

IS 

3 

10 

4 

12 

24 or 25 

14 

2 

12 

4 

13 

26 or 27 

15 

1 

14 

4 

14 

28 or 29 

16 

<0 

16 

4 

1.5 

30 or 81 

17 

15 

2 

5 

16 

32 or 33 

18 

14 

4 

5 

17 

34 or 35 

19 

13 

6 

5 

18 

36 or 37 

20 

12 

8 

5 

19 

38 or 39 

21 

11 

10 

5 

20 

40 or 41 

22 

10 

12 

5 

21 

42 or 43 

23 

9 

14 

5 

22 

44 or 45 

24 

8 

16. 

5 

23 

46 or 47 

25 

7 

18 

5 

24 

48 or 49 

26 

6 

20 . 

5 

. 25 

50 or 51 

27 

5 

22 

5 

26 

52 or 53 

28 

4 ' 

. 24 

5 

27 

54 or 55 

29 

3 

26 

5 

28 

56 or 57 

30 

2 

28 

5 

29 

58 or 59 

SI 

1 

30 

5 

30 

60 or 61 

32 

0 

32 

5 

31 

62 or 63 
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MAIN BRACKET 



Figure 4. Brackets for Double Elimination Tournament 


Perpetual or Challenge 

The tournament types previously dfescribed enable compieti- 
tion to be completed in a relatively short time. The perpetual 
tournament, on the other hand, is designed to facilitate y^m- 
petitive play over a considerable period. ’It also requires a 
minimum of supervision, which is an important factor in a 
long term program. The perpetual or challenge tournament is 
best suited to fairly small, congenial groups, where the players 
are well known to each other, where &cilities are readily avail- 
aule, and where there is opportunity for frequent competition. 
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It is more often used for games like handball, tennis or shuffle- 
board than for team games or golf. 

To start a perpetual tournament, entering players or teams 
are ranked in order by lot, by a ranking committee or by play- 
ing an elimination tournament. The tournament is conducted 
by a series of challenges. A player may challenge another in a 
higher position; if the challenger wins, he and the loser ex- 
change places. All challenges must be accepted and played with- 
in or at an agreed time; otherwise the two players exchange 
positions as though the challenger had won the game. A loser 
may not rechallenge the winner until he has played at least one 
other match. The standing of each player is constantly posted 
in order that challenges may be arranged at any time. The 
ranking of the players at the end of the tournament determines 
the winner. A definite dale for ending the tournament should 
be announced before the play begins, in fairness to all 
contestants. 


PADDLE TENNIS 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

a 

Q 

IQ 


FICCRE 5. DlAGRA^f OF A L-ADDFR TOURNAMENT 

The most common forms of perpetual tournaments are the 
ladder and pyramid types. In the -ladder tournament the 
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players’ names are listed in a vertical column, with the best 
players at the top, unless starting positions are determined by 
lot. A player may challenge either of the two players immedi- 
ately above him in the ladder. (See Figure 5.) The pyramid 
tournament allows for more participation and permits more 
freedom to challenge than the ladder type. 'I’he names are 
arranged in rows, with one at the top of the pyramid, two in 
the second row, three in the third row, and so on, the number 
or rows depending upon the number of entries. Any player 
may challenge another player in the .same horizontal row; if he 
wins, he may challenge a player in the row above, and upon 
winning, the two players exchange places. Tlie King’s tourna- 
ment, a variation of the pyramid type, illustrated in Figuie 6, 
is suitable when large numbers are competing. Players are 


/\ y\/\/\ 

12 15 i 8 9 10 - 


/\ / \ 

15 .16 


A ICING 

2 3 , 

/\/\ 

• 4 5 6 - 






25 


y \ \ 

-24 25 26 




Figure 6. Diagram of a King's Tournament 


grouped into pyramids of ten places each, at different levels. 
Alter a player has reached the top of one unit, he may challenge 
horizontally into a higher unit, then vertically again and attempt 
to advance to the King or first position. 

The spider web tournament is another form that affords 
greater opportunity for comjjetition than the other methods 
A player may challenge any other player on the row ne^t to 
him, and if he wins, he thus advances toward No. 1 position in 
the center. (See Figure 7.) 

To facilitate challenges and easy identification of positions 
in challenge tournaments, a board is constructed, into which 
small nails are driven, equal in number to the entries. The 
nails arc arranged in rows and numbered, and on each nail is 
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Figure 7. Diagram of a Spider Web Tournament 

liung an ordinary price tag bearing the name of an individual 
or team. In a ladder tournament nails are driven in a row one 
above the other; in a pyramid tournament, in horizontal rows 
of different lengths. As players move from one position to an- 
other, their tags are shifted on the tournament board to the 
corresponding positions. Instead of nails, card holders may be 
used, in which case the names of contestants are printed on 
cards, which 'are inserted in the holders and moved about as 
players change places in the tournament. 


Round Robin, League or Percentage 

This type of tournament undoubtedly affords the fairest basis 
for determining the champion in a sport, because it requires 
each contestant to play every other contestant. The champion 
is the individual or team that wins the greatest percentage of 
victories in the series comprising the tournament. The round 
robin tournameiit 4s the most widely used form of organization 
for team games such as baseball, softball, soccer, basketball and 
field hockey and for such sports as bowling. The annual partici- 
pation in sports activities conducteil on a round robin or league 
basis exceeds that carried on under other types of organization, 
in most cities. 
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To facilitate competition under this method, teams are usu- 
ally grouped into leagues of eight teams or less. Wlien the num- 
ber of entries exceeds eight, the operation tends to become 
cumbersome. A schedule is set up which enables each team to 
play each other one in the shortest time practicable. The num- 
ber of games needed to complete a round is determined by the 
following formula, in which n represents the number of entries: 

n(n-l ) 

2 


Thus an eight-team league requires 


or 28 games to com- 


plete a schedule of one round. If all teams play each day, and 
the number of teams is even, one round in a league can be 
completed in one day less than the number of teams. Where 
time permits, more than one round of play is desirable; this 
gives each team a second chance to play each of its opponents. 


Making a Schedule. In working out a league schedule, it is 
simpler to use numbers or letters for the teams rather than 
names. Numbers may be drawn by lot or assigned to teams; it 
makes little difference which method is used since each team 
plays every other, but it is preferable for teams to draw lots 
lor their numbers. Two simple methods of preparing a schedule 
are in common use. One is to construct a diagram* like the one 
below (Figure 8), in w'hich the letters represent teams and the 



A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

A 

— 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

b 

B 


- 
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4 

5 

6 

7 

C 



— 

5 

6 

7 

1 

D 




— 

7 

1 

2 

E 
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* 

3 

F 






— 

4 

6 







— 


Figure 8. A Method of Preparing a Round-Robin Scsoedule 
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numbers indicate dates of play. The diagram is for a seven-team 
league, but it may be designed for any number of teams. The 
numl}er in each space indicates the date on which the teams 
whose lanes cross in the space are to meet. This may be any 
prearranged playing date. The diagram indicates that 21 games 
are to be played, three on each of seven dates. Because there is 
an odd number of teams, one team is idle on each date. 


A schedule based on the diagram would read as follows: 


iM Date 

IJnd Dale 

.Srd Dale 

4 th Date 

5th Date 

6th Date 

7 th Date 

A”vs h 

“A~vs c:' 

vs D^ 

A vs E 

A vs F 

A \s G 

li vs G 

c \s (; 

D vs G 

li vs G 

B vsD 

B vs E 

B vs F 

C ^ s F 

D xs V 

E vs ¥ 

E vs G 

F vs G 

C vsD 

C vs E 

D vs E 


Another method can be applied to any number of teams, 
although schedules are compiled for an even number. If an odd 
number of teams is to J^lay. an additional number is inserted; 
whenever a team is scheduled to play against this theoretical 
team, it has a ‘'bye’* and is idle. 

Using numbers or letters representing the teams, write half 
the numbers down in one column and continue writing the 
remaining numbers wpan an adjoining parallel column. Teams 
opposite each other are paired for the first bracket of games. To 
pair the teams lor succeeding dales, rotate all numbers counter 
clockwise except team No. 1, shifting one position for each date. 
For exampfe, to pair teams for the second date, keep number 
“one” at the top ot the first column but place directly under it 
tlie number which was at the top of the light hand column in 
the first bracket. Then continue down the rest of the first column 
and up the second, using the figures in the same order as in the 
{)rcceding bracket. For the third and succeeding brackets follow 
the same procedure, inserting under “one” the top figure from 
the seconci column of the preceding bracket, and so forth. With 
an even number of teams there will always be one less bracket 
or series of game;^ than there are teams. 

The following schedule illustrates how this method operates, 
using an eight-team league. 


1 St Date 

2nd Date 

3rd Date 

4 th Date 

5 th Date 

6th Date 

7th Date 

*1 

1 vs 7 

i > s 6 

iTr“ 5 

1 vs 4 

1 vs 3 

1 vs 2 

llvs7 

8 vs *6 

7 vs 5 

6 \'s 4 

5 vs 3 

i vs 2 

*3 vs 8 

3 vs 6 

2 vs 5 

8 vs *4 

7 vs 3 

6 vs 2 

•5 vs 8 

4 vs 7 

1 vs 5 

3 vs 4 

2 vs 3 

8\s*2 

*7 vs 8 

6 vs 7 

5 vs 6 

♦Shows the team whirh lies idle or 

has 

in case cf a 

seven -team 

league. 
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Round Robin Schedules. The following table of schedules for 
round robin tournaments with varying nuinbeis of entries serves 
as a ready reference. The hgures in parentheses at tlie lop of each 
schedule indicate successive game series, each of which is to 
be completed before the next series is played. The games under 
(1), for example, constitute the first set of matches* or games; 
they are often played on the same date or, if there are many 
entries, during the same week. Whenever an odd number of 
teams is competing, the schedule for the next larger even 
number is followed, but games in which the team with the 
highest number is slated to play are omitted. Schedules for a 
league with more than twelve teams can readily be worked out 
by the use of the methods described above. 


4 Entries 


(*) 


(2) 




(3) 


1-4 


1-3 




1-2 


2-3 


4-2 




3-4 


6 Ennies 







(») 

(2) 

(3) 


( 4 ) 

( 

3) 


l-G 

1-5 

1-4 


1-3 

1-2 


2-5 

6-1 

5-3 


4-2 

3-6 


3-4 

2-3 

6-2 


5-6 

4-5 


8 Entries 







(!) 

(2) (3) 


(4) 

( 5 ) 


*(5) 

( 7 ) 

1-3 

1-7 1-6 


1-5 

1-4 


1-3 

1-2 

2-7 

8 6 7-5 


6-4 

5-3 


4-2 

.H-8 

3-6 

2-5 8-4 


7-3 

6-2 


5-8 

4-7 

4 5 

3-4 2-3 


8-2 

7-8 


6-7 

5-6 

10 Entries 







(1) 

(2) v3) 

( 4 ) 


( 6 ) 

( 7 ) 

( 8 ) 

( 9 ) 

MO 

1-9 1-8 

1-7 

1-6 

1-5 

1-4 

1-3 

1-2 

2-9 

10-8 97 

8-6 

7-5 

6-4 

5-3 

4-2 

3-10 

3-8 

2-7 10-6 

9-5 

8-4 

7-3 

6-2 

5-10 

4-9 

4-7 

3-6 2-5 ]0A 

9-3 

8-2 

7-10 

6-9 

5-8 

5-6 

4-5 3-4 

2-3 

10-2 

9-10 

8-9. 

7-8 

6-7 

12 Entries . 

\ 



• 



(1) 

(2)' (3^ ('I) 

(•’'>) 

(fi) 

(7) (8) 

( 9 ) 

(10) 

(11) 

1-2 

1-3 1-1 1-5 

1-6 

1-7 

1-8 1-9 

MO 

1-11 

M2 

3-4 

2-5 2-6 2-4 

2-3 

2-8 

2-9 2-10 

2-11 

2-12 

2-7 

5-6 

4-6 3-5 3-6 

4-5 

3-9 

3-10 3-11 

3-12 

3-7 

3-8 

7-8 

7-9 7-10 7-11 

7-12 

4-10 

4-11 4-12 

4-7 

4-8 

4-9 

9-10 

8-11 8-12 8-10 

89 

5-11 

5-12 5-7 

5-8 

5-9 

5-10 

11-12 

10-12 9-11 9-11 

10-11 

6-12 

6-7 6-8 

6-9 

6-10 

6-11 


Detailed playing schedules compiled by the American Bowl- 
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ing Congress and applicable to leagues comprising a great 
variety of teams are equally useful for other sports. 

A Round of Play. The number of games required for a com- 
plete round of play in leagues with various numbers of teams 
is indicated in the tabic that follows. It should be helpful in 
the preparation of a league schedule. 


Entered 

No. of Games 

4 

6 

5 

10 

6 

15 

7 

21 

8 

28 

9 

36 

10 

45 

11 

55 

12 

66 

13 

78 

14 

91 

15 

105 

16 

120 


Variations 

Three of the more common variations that are more fre- 
quently used* in informal tournament competition than in highly 
organized competition arc: 

Tombstone. In this type of tournaiiiciii an objective or dead- 
line is set up, sucli as a distance of so many miles to be hiked, 
so many laps of a p(Jol to be swum, so many arrows to be shot, 
so many holes of golf to be played or so many rounds of am- 
munition to be fired. The winner is the individual or team 
that hikes the set number of miles in the shortest time, swims 
the laps of the pool in the shortest total time, or makes the 
highest total scorg in archery or the lowest total in golf. It may 
also be used in the reverse manner, by stnting a time limit 
to the hike and determining Avho has hiked the farthest in the 
given time, by ascertaining who can swim the farthest in the 
pool in a given time, or who can jump the farthest in a given 
number of jumps, and so on. In group meets this form of com- 
petition IS frequently used by teams, as described in Chapter 
IX, 
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Ringer. This type of competition can be used for all activities 
in which cumulative scores can be kept, such as golf, archery 
or rifle marksmanship. For example, each member of a gioup 
of archers shoots a certain number of arrows throughout the 
tournament, keeping score for each “end*’ shot. At tlie close of 
the competition each individual puts a ring around the best 
score achieved for each “end” and totals the “ringers” for a 
best possible score for the tournament. The best scores are com- 
pared to determine the winner. In golf, the low score for each 
hole is totaled to determine total for the tournament. 

Handicap. To equalize competition, players or teams are 
sometimes classified according to their experience or ability 
and are given a score advantage. This handicap method can 
be used for many games and with various types of elimination 
tournaments. Where the number of entries is sufliciently large, 
they may be grouped according to ability into three or four 
brackets, and the winner is determined for each group, or 
each individual is given a specific handicap, based on the 
average of his previous performance. The U. S. Golf Ass(x:ia- 
tion has found a formula for adjusting strokes in handicap 
golf matches. 

Tournament Organization 

A successful tournament requires thorough advance prepara- 
tion, careful attention to a multitude of detaUs while the tourna- 
ment is in progress and expert officiating by the officials in 
charge of the events. For this reason responsibility for making 
the necessary arrangements must be specifically allocated. The 
procedures for setting up and conducting a tournament vary 
according to its type, as well as with other factors. The many 
problems involved in the organization and operation of round 
robin or league tournaments are treated in detail in Chapter#^ 
VIII; the balance of this chapter deals primarily with tourna- 
ments of the elimination type. 


The Committee 

Responsibility for planning and conducting a tournament is 
often assigned to a member of the recreation department staff. 
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This may be the playground director in case of a playground 
tournament or the sports supervisor, if a city-wide event. In 
case the tournament is to be sponsored by an organization 
a/Iiliated with the recreation department, one of its officers or 
iiieinljers may l>c placed in charge. The duties involved in con- 
nec tion with a tournament are so numerous and complex, how- 
ever, especially in case of a major event, tliat one individual 
can selchjrn perform them satisfactorily. A common first step 
by the responsible authority is therefore the appointment of a 
committee to prepare tournament plans and draw up regula- 
tions governing the competition. Membership on such a com- 
mittee for a city-wide tournament might include, besides the 
sj)oris suj)crvisor, representatives of the local groups that engage 
in the sport and a sports writer or newspaper man. For a 
neighb(jrhood touinament the committee might include the 
jilayground or center director, representatives of player groups 
and one or more neigh boi hood leaders who can arouse interest 
in the event. Interest and participation are likely to increase if 
a committee ol [)layground children assists the director in plan- 
ning and conducting it. Responsibility for inter-playground 
tournaments is commonly assigned to a committee of directors 
representing different sections ol the city. Regardless of the 
type of touifmmeiii or the committee in charge, plans for 
tournaments to be sponsored by the recreation department 
should always be approved by the superintendent of recreation 
or other designated member oi the department staff before they 
arc announced to the public. 

Specific duties are generally assigned by the committee chair- 
man to the individual members; they usually relate to the fac- 
tors mentioned in the pages that follow. Responsibilities are 
not limited to the planning and conduct of the tournament, 
however. The commiitee must sec that scores and perform- 
ances during the' {flay are properly reported to the authority 
sponsoring the tournament and that an accurate record of 
finances is submitted, in case funds are handled by it. 


77/c Publicity 

The time and place of the tournament, the events to be in- 
cluded, the classes of competition, eligibility rules and limita- 
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tions on entries are matters on which the committee must reach 
a decision promptly. When it has done so, publicity on the 
tournament must be prepared and distributed. Widespread use 
should be made of all suitable media for informing individuals 
and teams that are eligible and that might wish to enter. Circu- 
lars describing the tournament, which often serve also as an 
entry blank, are commonly issued and distributed through 
playgrounds, schools, churches, industries or clubs, depending 
on the type of tournament. These circulars and entry blanks 
usually contain information on the following items, on which 
decisions have previously been reached by the committee in 
charge: 

Name and address of the department or organization in charge. 

Place or places where events arc to be held. 

Time— dates and hours— when tournament will start. 

Events to be held (such as singles, doubles, mixed doubles). 

Classes of competition (such as ages, weights, ratings) lor each 
event. 

Rules for participation (such as number of players that may be 
registered on a team, necessary identification, limitation on 
events to be entered). 

Filing of entry blank— time, place and method (if no entries will 
be accepted by phone, this should be indicated). 

Entr*)' fee, if any, and time, place and method of payment. 

Rules governing play (these are usually odicial rules, where they 
exist, with possible modifications to meet loraf conditions). 

Basis for determining winner— number of points, games or sets. 

Equipment needed— what will be furnished by the tournament com- 
mittee and what contestants must provide. 

Awards— for place winners in various events. 

Admission fee, if any, for spectators. 

Tournament rules should require that entries be filed suf- 
ficiently in advance to permit the committee to conduct the 
draw, arrange the schedule and notify the entries as to the time 
they are to report for play. * 


The Schedule 

Many factors that must be taken into account in the actual 
preparation of a schedule were listed in Chapter VI. Before 
announcing a tournament the committee should estimate the 
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probable number of entries or else limit them to a specified 
number. Otherwise the facilities may be inadequate to accom- 
modate all the entries or the time may not be sufficient for com- 
pleting all the matches. The number of available facilities in- 
fluences the number of entries that can be accepted and the 
period of time required for the tournament; thus an elimina- 
tion tournament in tennis can be run off more promptly and 
can accommodate more players if it is held on a battery of 
courts. The nature of the sport is a limiting factor in making 
a schedule, however, and the number of matches in which a 
player can engage within a brief period differs widely for such 
games as handball and horseshoes. 

In setting up a schedule for a league or tournament, agree- 
ment must be reached as to the time games can be played, the 
frequency of play and the courts or fields where games are to be 
played. The printed schedule should indicate not only the 
dates on which the games and matches will be played, but the 
hour and precise location and description of the court or field. 

The Arrangements 

The nature of the preparations varies according to the type 
of tournament^ and sport, but the committee in charge must 
give consideration to the following additional factors: 

Finances, The conduct of a tournament usually involves ex- 
pense for printing, postage, officials, equipment and trophies, 
and a plan of meeting such expenses must be worked out. An 
entry fee is commonly charged at major events, but playground 
tournaments rarely carry an entry fee. 

Officials. Competent officials must be secured and a time 
schedule arranged for them. Necessary officials may include 
referees, umpires,, linesmen, clerks and scorers. Boys to chase 
balls and serve as messengers may also be needed. 

Facilities. Sufficient courts, fields or other facilities of stand- 
ard size must be available and reserved to permit the entire 
tournament to be run off in a reasonably short time; in the case 
of outdoor play, the possible need for extending the time of 
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play due to bad weather must be taken into account in arrang- 
ing for facilities. At a large tournament, provision of suitable 
lockers, showers and dressing rooms for the use of participants 
and officials is essential. Every effort should be made to have 
the playing courts and areas kept in excellent condition for 
play during the tournament. Seating facilities for the use of 
players between contests and for spectators should be provided. 

Equipment. Typical of equipment needs are whistles, stop 
watches, measuring tapes, balls, insignia, chairs and tables for 
the officials, score boards, first aid equipment, a suitable loca- 
tion for the committee and possibly tables and benches for the 
press. Arrangements should be made to have equipment ready 
well in advance of the tournament. Inspection of the players’ 
equipment by the officials may be essential, as in boxing or 
handball, where the players* gloves need to be checked. Entries 
should be informed as to all such requirements in the advance 
publicity. 

Awards. Some type of recognition is usually given the win- 
ners. Unless standardized awards are used, it is the function of 
the committee to determine the types of awards and the number 
to be given and to purchase them for distribution at the close 
of the tournament, if desirable. 

Transportation. In case the area where the tournament is to 
take place is not readily accessible by public conveyances, pro- 
vision may need to be made for transporting players and offi- 
cials to and from the tournament. 

Other Details. Careful attention to all details in advance of 
the tournament plus efficient handling of the competition make 
for success. Throughout the tournament, one or more members 
of the committee should be on hand at all times to see that play 
proceeds without interruption and to handlf any problems thafr 
may arise. Promptness in recording the results of each mat^, 
in announcing them, in posting them on the score board ahd> 
in making them available to the press helps sustain interest in 
the progress of the tournament. 

Contestants are usually allowed a brief warming-up period; 
also a specified number of minutes of grace in reporting. If a 
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contestant fails to appear within this time, the match is awarded 
to his opponent. It is customary to require contestants to report 
to the committee or to a specified official immediately after 
playinjy a match, at which time tlie winner is informed as to 
the time his next match is scheduled. 

rournament Regulations 

Tennis is a “major sport” in Los Angeles and annual tennis 
events sponsored by the recreation department include metro- 
politan, industrial, club, public parks and playgrounds and 
municipal tournaments. These arc keenly contested and attract 
a large field. 'Lhe following tournament regulations adopted 
by the Ranking and Player Classilicalion Committee of the 
Municipal Tennis Association and enlorced by the Recreation 
and Parks Department arc comprehensive and illustrate the 
many items tliat require consideration in conducting a city- 
wide tournament. I'hey contain valuable suggestions for any 
group responsible for tlic organization of a similar tournament. 

1. Official rules ol the game ajid tournament regulations of the 
U.S.L. ]\A. shall go\erii except where Municipal Tennis Associa- 
tion toinnament regulations and player classilicalion rules conflict. 

2. The President ihis Association shall name the releree as w^cll 
as ihe tourn?iniem committee. 'Hie referee shall name his substi- 
tute. If substitute releree is not named, the chairman of tourna- 
ment commiltee is automatically r^'feree for ihc day. Substitute 
referee has all the power and resjionsibi lilies of referee. 

3. 'I’he player ilassilication plan shall be used in all tournaments. 
1. The toui nament committee has complete charge of the tourna- 
ment, excejit the draw% wdien the player clasisification and ranking 
committee shall classily the entrants and make the draw. This 
power includes making all pun liases. 

b. All pun liases must have the approval of the Department before 
such purchases arejiiade. 

6. I’echnicaliiies arising out of play, not involving defaults, dis- 
qualifications, or eligibility, shall be decided upon by the referee. 
Defaults, disqualifications, eligibility must be passed upon by a 
majority of the tournament committee. In case of such questions 
arising on the courts, a majority vote of fhe tournament committee 
present shall hold good. 

7. riie draw' shall be closed to all but tournament committee 
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player classification and ranking committee, and the officers of the 
Association. 

8. Qualifying rounds may be held in the championship class when 
the entry totals 16 or more. 

9. Entry fee must be f^aid before, draw is made or responsible per- 
son must guarantee payment in writing. 

10. Entry fee must not be refunded, provided the draw is made. 

11. A number one ball, listed as approved in current U.S.L.T.A. 
Year Book, must be used, except in novice division of industrial 
tournament. 

12. New balls shall be put in as decided by referee. 

13. Matches must be scheduled, and played, to fit in with the pro- 
gram of the Department and of the Association. 

14. No matches shall be played on other than designated munic- 
ipal courts. 

15. No player shall enter doubles with more than one partner per 
class event. 

16. No entry in doubles will be accepted unless the names of both 
partners appear thereon. 

17. Entrants must umpire at least one match for each day played, 
as called upon by the committee, excepting semi-finals and finals. 
Players must report to the committee directly after match. Failing 
to comply, player shall be disqualified. If player is no longer in 
tournament, player shall be barred from all futiyg tournaments. 
Application for reinstatement shall be made in writing to the 
Board of Governors of the Municipal Tennis Association. 

18. Umpire shall report to committee directly after each match. 

19. Persons owing money past due to any member club or to the 
Association, shall not be eligible to compete in match play, whether 
tournament, team or challenge match j)lay. 

20. Members of tournament committee, except official referee, may 

enter one event free. In such cases entry fee shall be refunded, pro- 
vided that committeeman has performed to satisfaction of chair- 
man. ^ ^ 

21. No entry shall be made to the tournament after the draw has 
officially been made. 

22. No changes or additions to these regulations can be made with- 
out a two-thirds majority approving vote of those present and vot- 
ing at a regular business meeting of the Board of Governors. 

23. Tournament committee shall administer these regulations and 
its decision shall be final. 
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Player Classification Rules 
Championship Class 

1. Players holding any current national, sectional, district or 
municipal ranking. 

2. Players of championship ability as determined by the committee. 

3. Players holding membership in a private tennis club. 

Class 

All other Players. 

General Rules 

1. Player classification rules apply to all tournaments sponsored 
by the Municipal Tennis Association. 

2. No Class “B” player may be playing in more than 2 events at any 
time. Players desiring to play in 3 events simultaneously must 
play all these in Championship Class. 

3. Where one member of a team is not eligible for Class “B” the 
team must play in Championship Class. In such cases the Class “B'' 
player does not lose eligibility in Class 

4. Players or teams entering Class “B'* in error will be automatic- 
ally put in the draw for Championship Class. 

5. Players entering Class '‘B*' contrary to these rules and the spirit 
thereof shall be immediately disquallBed upon recognition by the 
tournament committee and entry fee must not be refunded. 

6. The player classification and ranking committee shall admin- 
ister these rules at each draw and their decision shall be final. 


Playground T ournamen ts 

The rules governing tournaments on the playground are 
relatively simjilc in comparison with the regulations just quoted 
because some of the items that are important in city-wide events 
do not need to be considered in playground tournaments. Rules 
must cover such itt^ms as the time, place, facilities and classes of 
competition, arranging of the draw and provision for officials. 
In case city championships are to be determined, uniform rules 
governing the play must be adopted. Tournaments in a given 
sport are usually held on all the individual playgrounds the 
same week, and the city-wide tournament in the sport is held at 
the end of the week or during the week following. In large 
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cities competition among playground champions is conducted 
on a district basis, with district winners meeting for city-wide 
honors. 

Playground tournaments are not confined to formal contests 
conducted as a part of the city-wide program. Children often 
plan tournaments on their own initiative, and directors sponsor 
informal events like a brother-and-sister or fathcr-and-son tour- 
nament in a popular playground activity. Challenge tourna- 
ments, also widely used on playgiounds, help to sustain interest 
in an activity long after the elimination tournament has been 
concluded. 

The city-wide tournaments in playground events held in 
Decatur, Illinois, during a recent summer season are typical. 
Tournaments at the local playgrounds were held early in the 
week; inter-playground and city-wide contests in these events 
were scheduled each Friday and were held at different play- 
grounds. The weekly tournament schedule follows: 


Week 

Tournaments 

Second 

Indian Ball 

— Boys 


Hopscotch 

— Girls 

Third 

Circle Ball 

~ Boys and Girls 

Fourth 

Throw Around 



Bases 

— Bdys 


Kickball 

— Girls 

Fifth 

Horseshoes 

— Boys 


Clock Golf 

— Girls 

Sixth 

Track and Field 



Meet* 

— Boys and Girls 

Seventh 

Deck Tennis 

— Boys and Girls 

Eighth 

Paddle Tennis 

— Boys and Girls 

Ninth 

Volley Ball 

— Boys and Girls 


* This event is not of the tournament type, although it was scv 
listed in the schedule. 



CHAPTER VIII 

Leagues 


The term “league” is commonly applied to an organization 
comprising teams or individuals, formed for the purpose of 
engaging in round robin competition in a sport. Play is con- 
ducted on a league basis in a great variety of sports. Most organ- 
ized competition in team games like basketball, softball and 
ice hockey is carried on by teams enrolled in leagues. League 
play is equally applicable to beginners, old-timers and highly 
skilled players. Members of league teams generally outnumber 
those who regularly participate in sport under any other form 
of organization. Large numbers are not essential for league 
play, however, and in a small community a single league com- 
prising only a few teams may accommodate all who wish to 
compete regularly in a single sport. 

FactoRvS in League Operation 

Many factors need to be considered to assure a league’s suc- 
cess. Basic procedure is the same regardless of the type of sport 
or size of the city; fcut detailed methods used for dealing with 
league problems vary widely. The policies,' principles and 
methods of operation described on the following pages relate 
primarily to city-wide, adult leagues. Playground leagues are 
discussed later in the chapter. Suggestions for a • city-wide 
basketball league and a playground softball league were offered 
in Chapter VI. 
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Management 

The responsibility for the operation of a league is shared by 
(1) the recreation department and (2) the individuals compris- 
ing the teams, their managers and sponsors. The recreation de- 
partment usually controls the facilities required for league play 
and furnishes the needed supervisory and clerical services. It 
is therefore in a position to prescribe the general policies and 
conditions under which the leagues may function. The player 
group likewise has a major concern for tlie success of the league 
and is entitled to share in its management. Therefore, team 
representatives usually participate actively in the drafting and 
adoption of detailed rules and regulations governing league 
activities, even though these are generally subject to recreation 
department approval. Because the sports supervisor or other 
representative of the department is invariably a member of 
the league managing group, he can help them avoid taking 
any action contrary to the policies of the department. 

Local arrangements for the control of leagues vary, as the 
following examples from lour cities indicate. 

1. The recreation superintendent appoints an advisory board 
of eight members to assist him in drawing up rules, suggesting 
policies, setting up leagues and dealing with other league mat- 
ters. Managers and players are at all times under the jurisdiction 
of this board. 

2. An advisory board of five members is appointed by the 
Park Board to assist the recreation superintendent in handling 
the affairs of the basketball leagues. 

3. The park department is the legislative body for sports and 
has full responsibility for the program, but the team managers 
in each sport serv^e as an advisory committee. 

4. An executive committee for sports, consisting of the recrea- 
tion superintendent, an assistant and three members-at-large 
appointed by the recreation department, Ifhs’ responsibility for 
ruling on all protests, approving changes in league constitutions 
and helping the executive with administrative problems on 
request. In this city, teams are represented by a board of gov- 
ernors who meet to discuss their problems under the chairman- 
ship of a member of the executive committee. 
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The responsibility for league policies and operation in these 
four cities rest primarily in the recreation department or its 
executive, who appoints the managing body, rather than in 
the player groups. A more acceptable and democratic plan in 
faiVly common use gives more authority to the team managers. 
It provides for a board of governors consisting of one repre- 
sentative from each team accepted into the league and the super- 
intendent of recreation or the sports supervisor. Under this plan 
the superintendent of recreation often does not have the power 
to vote or the right to introduce a motion. The board usually 
lias the power to: 

Arrange all details in connection with the conducting of the 
games played under its jurisdiction. 

Approve a schedule of games drawn up by the superintendent 
of recreation which is to be followed by all teams in the league. 

Act on all postponed games. 

Take such action as it deems necessary in the interest of the sport 
and the league in case a player or team indulges in acts unbecoming 
to gentlemen and sportsmen. 

Refer any matter or problem to its Board of Arbitration for a 
final decision. 


Formal Organization 

• • 

Formal adoption of a constitution and election of officers by 
league groups is common. Membership is restricted to teams 
that agree to be governed by the rules and regulations adopted 
for the league and that have been accepted in it. Each member 
team is entitled to one or two representatives on the advisory or 
governing body. In some cities only the sponsor or manager may 
represent a team; in others a representative unable to be present 
at a meeting may send a substitute who has the power to vote. 
Membership may be terminated by fiiilure of a team to report 
for games or to cortiplete its playing schedule or for violating the 
constitution or playing rules. 

Meetings of league officers and team representatives are usual- 
ly held monthly, at least during the playing season. For failure to 
be represented at a meeting, or for tardiness in reaching the 
meeting, a team may be penalized by a fine, the money to be 
taken from the forfeit fee. 
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Typical of provisions in league constitutions are the follow- 
ing articles from a form that has been adopted by most of the 
leagues in Roanoke, Virginia: 

ARTICLE III Officers and Duties: 

Organization 

A. Executive Committee, The Executive Committee shall be 
composed of the Director and Assistant Director of Recreation 
and three members at large appointed annually by the Recrea- 
tion Department. This committee shall be responsible for ruling 
on all official protests, shall approve any changes in this Consti- 
tution and By-Laws, and when requested will assist the Executive 
Secretary with administrative problems of the League. 

1. Chairman. A member of the Executive Committee shall pre- 
side at all meetings of the Board of Managers. 

2. Executive Secretary. The Assistant Director of Recreation 
shall serve as the Executive Secretary of the League and shall be 
responsible for organizing the leagues, for arranging teams by 
leagues, for making schedules, for assigning the officials, and for 
supervising the activities of the league in accordance with this 
Constitution and By-Laws and the policies of the Department of 
Recreation. 

B. Board of Managers. A Board of Managers shall be composed 
of representatives of the respective teams in each league. The 
Managers shall be responsible for the conduct of the teams, the 
handling of all details pertaining to the teams, and will see that 
the affairs of the league are carried out in accordance with the 
approved rules and regulations of the League.” 


Eligibility 

Eligibility rules for league membership need to be adopted 
and enforced in order to assure fair competition and eliminate 
controversy. Some of these rules apply to all the leagues enrolled 
in the community sports program. 'Lhus, play is usually restrictM^ 
to individuals liying or working in the city or county and to 
amateurs. In some cities, and for some sports, only players who 
conform to the eligibility rules of the state or national organiza- 
tion controlling the sport are eligible to play on league teams. 
An individual is generally permitted to play on only one team in 
a particular sport during the same season, unless he receives 
a release from the team with which he first plays. 
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Other eligibility rules vary according to the type and classihca- 
lion of the league. Limitations as to age are common, and ex- 
perience as a player on school, college or professional teams is 
an eligibility factor in some cities. Special restrictions governing 
play on teams representing industries, clubs and churches are 
often adopted. (For a further discussion of eligibility, see 
Chapter VI.) 

Differences in amateur status are often taken into account in 
a classification of municipal baseball leagues for city-wide and 
intercity corripetition, where uniform rules governing eligibility 
are essential. A committee of recreation executives has recom- 
mended the following classes based on different eligibility rules, 
for municipal baseball leagues engaging in city-wide or intercity 
play:* 

Class A. This class shall consist of leagues, the players of which 
receive no monetary remuneration or the promise of such in any 
form, for their services as players. A player who has eVer played 
professional ball before or during the current season shall not be 
eligible to play on a Class A team, except that a player may be re- 
leased by the local organization for a try-out with a professional 
club and may be reinstated by the league provided he is granted 
an unconditional release from the team with which he has a try-out 
and applies for reinstatement on or before June 1st of the current 
year in whic^iuhe had his try-out. 

Class A A, This class shall consist of those leagues, the players of 
which do not receive in any form w^hatsoever remuneration or the 
promise of such as players on the team they represent. All players 
must be bonalide employees for 30 days of the company they repre- 
sent before being eligible to play. No player in this class shall have 
played or been under contract with a major or Class AA Club, after 
June 1st, of the previous year, nor shall have played with a Class A, 
B, C, or D Club operating under the National Agreement of Pro- 
fessional Leagues, after June 1st of the current year. 

Class AAA. 14iis class shall consist of those leagues, the players of 
which do not rece?Ve in any form whatspever remuneration or the 
promise ol such as ball players on the team they represent. No 
player in this class shall have played or been under contract with a 
major or Class AA Club after June 1st of the previous year, nor 
shall have played with a Class A, B, C, or D Club operating under 
the National Agreement of Professional Leagues, after June 1st of 
the current year. 

* Reported in The Playground, November, 1925, p. 454. 
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“It is our belief,’’ stales the report, “that semi-professional 
athletics should not be encouraged or promoted, but cx-profes- 
sional men should be allowed to compete without compensation 
in any form for their services.** 

Team Classification 

In a city where a large number of teams varying widely in age 
and playing ability desire to enter league competition, classifica- 
tion of the teams into leagues is an important procedure. If the 
program has been functioning for a time, the sports supervisor 
and the league officers know most of the teams, their managers 
and playing records. They can readily suggest changes in the 
composition of the various leagues in cases where member 
teams have been playing out of their class. In starting a league, 
where the ability of the teams is in doubt, it is common practice 
to have the teams play one round, after which they are grouped 
in leagues on the basis of their showing. The league management 
has the right to place a team in a higher or lower bracket during 
the season, if such action is clearly to the advantage of the leagues 
and the sport. Grouping teams of similar ability in the same 
league tends to keep competition keen and close. 

League classifications vary widely, primarily a^:cording to tlie 
size of city and type of sport. The baseball division of the sports 
organization in one city has the following types of leagues: 
open, industrial, church, twilight, intermediate and junior. 
Basketball leagues in a small industrial city compete in city, 
industrial, intermediate, junior and midget leagues. The many 
classes used in softball and junior baseball in Waukegan, Il- 
linois, are listed on pages 223, 224. 


Registration 

Only individii^ls who have been approved by the league au- 
thority are permitted to engage in league competition. Some 
cities require each player to register individually with the rec- 
reation department, to submit verification as to date of birth, 
and to pay a nominal registration fee— usually from 25^ to $1.00. 
Player registration cards are issued and league play is restricted 
to persons whose cards are on file in the department office. 
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Before competition starts each team manager is usually re- 
quired to submit a roster or players’ list, giving the name and 
address of each player who has signed a contract with his team 
or, in case a contract form is not used, who desires to play with 
it. The league rules specify the number of players whose names 
can be carried on the roster and who after approval become 
eligible to play on the team. In baseball or softball the number 
generally varies from fifteen to eighteen; in basketball, from 
eight to twelve. A non-playing manager is not counted as a 
player. The roster must be signed by each individual whose 
name appears on it, and it therefore can be used for checking 
signatures in case a player’s identity is questioned. 

No person whose name and signature are not on its approved 
roster can represent a team in a league game unless a rule au- 
thorizing substitutes is in effect. (Few cities have such a rule, 
which is likely to apply only to neighborhood leagues.) If an 
individual registers or plays under an assumed name or an 
alias, unless his own name is also listed, he is declared ineligible, 
is barred from play, and games in which he has played are for- 
feited. 


Contracts and Releases 

• • 

In order to assure continuity of play by teams and individuals 
and adherence to league regulations, team and individual 
contract forms are in common use. In signing an individual form 
the player agrees to play as a member of a certain team and to 
• abide by the rules laid down by the team manager and league 
oflicials. Team contract forms are fdled out by the team manager, 
although the signatures of the individual players are sometimes 
required. Both team and individual contract forms, where used, 
are released to team managers two or three weeks before the 
league season opens«nd are returnable to the designated official 
at least one week before competition starts. A* player may sign 
a contract with only one team during a current season, but 
provisions are made for a transfer, where desirable. Typical 
contract forms are reproduced in Chapter XII. 

To transfer from one team to another during the season in 
a sport, a player must secure a release in writing from his team 
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manager and submit it for approval to the league director, 
after which the new contract may be accepted. Although a 
player is bound by his contract to play with the team for the 
entire season, managers are encouraged to release players who 
desire to transfer to another team between halves, rather than 
hold them against their wishes. Players usually have the right to 
appeal to the governing board for a transfer, in case the manager 
has refused to grant one, and the board’s decision is final. A 
player should be allowed to make only one transfer during a 
season; he should not be permitted to rejoin a team with which 
he has actually played during the season and from which he 
was transferred to another team, with which he has also played. 
Any player, therefore, who has been denied an opportunity to 
take part in three consecutive games is entitled to a release, in 
many cities. 

A player receiving a transfer is generally required to stay 
out of one or more games before he can play with the team to 
which he has been transferred. This rule does not apply if the 
player has not taken part in a game during the current season. A 
time or date is usually set after which no transfers are permitted; 
the chief object of this rule is to prevent a team that is in the 
running for the league championship from recruiting the best 
players of a team that obviously has no chaneo of winning it. 
Rules therefore commonly forbid transfers after the first round 
of play, during the last three or four weeks of play or after a 
specified date. Rules governing eligibility for participation in 
championships or play-offs commonly provide that a player 
must have played in at least three games during the season 
with the team he is representing. 

Players may be dropped at any time for unsportsmanlike 
conduct, failure to abide by decisions of officials or inexcusable 
failure to appear for scheduled games. Some cities have a rule 
that a man suspended from a game by ah ‘official cannot play 
in the next two games, and that if suspended for a second time 
for any unsportsmanlike conduct or any violations of the rules, 
he is dropped from the league. A team found guilty of playing 
a member under suspension forfeits all games in which he 
participated after being suspended. 
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Schedules 

Before play begins the management must work out a schedule 
for each league, taking into account desirable starting and 
closing dates, the number of rounds to be played, the fields or 
courts available, and the possibility of arranging an inter- 
league post-season series to determine ihe city championships. 
As a rule, two games a week are scheduled for basketball teams; 
one game weekly, for football, softball or baseball teams. A 
schedule providing two or three rounds of play is generally ad- 
visable. In arranging a schedule for a twilight softball league 
of eight teams, for example, unless fields are lighted for night 
play, only one game can be played on a diamond each evening. 
If only one diamond is available, this means that four evenings 
are needed for one game per team; consequently, a game is 
usually scheduled for Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday and Thurs- 
day evening, leaving Friday free for rained out or postponed 
games. Since seven series of games are required to complete 
one round of play, it will require seven weeks to complete a 
schedule in which each team plays every other one. On the 
other hand, if two diamonds are available or if one diamond is 
lighted so two games can be played each night, the round can 
be completed with games scheduled only two nights per week, 
or if teams plaV twice weekly, they can play twice around in 
seven weeks. 

Length of time required for a game inu>t be taken into 
account in order to assure maximum use of the available facili- 
ties. Shortage of diamonds often makes it necessary to schedule 
two games during an afternoon. Time must be allowed for 
teams to practice and warm up before a game. One hour may 
be allowed for this purpose; twenty minutes to each team for 
batting practice and ten minutes each for infield practice. In a 
basketball league, t,wp or three games can be scheduled for an 
evening; several badminton matches can be played on a court 
during an afternoon. 

The grouping of individuals or teams affects the number of 
games that must be played in order to determine the champion. 
For example, if 48 teams that desire to play softball are giouped 
into six leagues of eight entries each, 28 games in each league or 
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a total of 168 games must be played to determine the league 
winners. (See page 187 for formula.) A single-elimination 
tournament to select the champion from the six-league winners 
will require five matches, or one less than the number of entries- 
Therefore, a total of 168 plus 5 or 173 games must be played 
in order to complete one round of play and select the champion. 

If there is not sufficient time for playing this number of 
games, due to lack of facilities or periods free for play, a dif- 
ferent grouping of teams may be necessary. By forming eight 
leagues of six teams each, the number of games will be appre- 
ciably reduced. Thus fifteen games for each league arc required 
or a total of 120 games to determine the league winners. Single- 
elimination matches will number seven. The championship can 
therefore be determined in a total of 127 games when teams 
are grouped in six-team leagues, as compared with a total of 
173 games when eight-team leagues particij)ate. For this reason, 
six-team leagues are often preferred, although in bowling a 
much larger number of teams often competes in round-robin 
tournaments. 

Where several fields or courts are used, schedules should be 
arranged so that, if possible, all entries have a cliance to play 
the same number of times on each area. It is also desirable 
that each team be scheduled to play an equal vijmber of times 
on the same day of the week or at the same hour. In this way 
no team can attribute its poor showing to the field, day or hour 
assigned to it. Where the teams arc not directly represented on 
the managing group, it is customary to consult the team mana- 
gers with reference to the schedule before finally adopting it. 
The teams’ preference in such matters as time and grounds 
should be given consideration, whenever possible. 

When a schedule has been officially adopted and approved, a 
copy should be given to each team manager and preferably to 
each player enrolled in the league. The schedule should indi^ 
cate the time, place and competing teams for each game; it is 
the official notice to each manager that his team is to report 
at the times and places indicated. 

Postponement of games is generally allowed only in case of 
bad weather or the death of a player or of a member of his 
family. Games postponed because of the condition of the field 
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are scheduled for a later date on the same field by mutual agree- 
ment of the managers, and the office is notified accordingly; 
otherwise the office re-schedules the game. Teams cannot agree 
to postpone a game without league approval; otherwise both 
teams are charged with a forfeit. Postponement may be re- 
quested for good cause, but is considered only if the request 
is submitted to the office a specified time in advance, usually 
three days. Teams with postponed games to play at the end 
of the schedule may not be required to play them if the out- 
come would not affect the league championships. 

Recreation authorities in some cities have been criticized be- 
cause they have permitted their playing schedules to be unduly 
influenced by the schedules of national tournaments. League 
seasons have sometimes been curtailed in order that champions 
might be selected in time to participate in the national competi- 
tion. The committee of recreation executives referred to on 
page 204 expressed its belief that intercity tournaments were 
too expensive for the good they do to the few players of the 
championship teams and that it was more essential to develop 
a large number of leagues and teams within the individual city 
than to spend a large sum of money to encourage a few star 
players on any one championship team. Although interest in 
intercity and pgtional competition has grown since the com- 
mittee’s report was unanimously adopted at a national meeting 
of recreation executives in 1925, it is still the general belief that 
league schedules should be arranged for the benefit of all teams 
and not for the special advantage of one or two top teams. 


Forfeitures 

League rules commonly specify the conditions under which 
a game must be forfeited by a team. The chief causes of for- 
feiture are: 

Failure of the team to report for play with a specified number of 
players at the time and place set for playing a regularly scheduled 
or rescheduled game. (A grace period, varying from ten to thirty 
minutes, is usually allowed for a team to appear. A team is some- 
times permitted to go on the field with one or two players missing; 
in a few neighborhood leagues it may pick up two or three players, 
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not including a pitcher, with the written approval of the opposing 
manager, and this {approval must be sent to the office with the 
score sheet.) 

Refusal to complete a game after it has started, when ordered to 
do so by the official in charge 

Playing an individual under an assumed name, using an inelig- 
ible player or violating the transfer rules 
Failure to complete its schedule within a reasonable time 
Causing an official to suspend or call a game because of unsports- 
manlike conduct, stalling or other objectionable actions 
A fine equal to one-half the forfeit fee deposited by each team 
is commonly imposed on a team charged with a forfeit. For the 
second offense, the team may be dropped from the league and 
its entire fee forfeited. A team can usually be reinstated by 
payment of another forfeit fee. 


Protests 

In case a dispute arises between a team manager and an official 
during a game, a protest can be filed by the manager. A protest 
is valid only if the game is protested to the chief official and 
opposing manager at the time of the dispute and is finished 
under protest. Misinterpretation of the rules and the use of 
ineligible players are the only grounds for filing a protest. If 
two opposing captains or managers in the presence of the official 
come to a gentlemen’s agreement that in any way conflicts with 
the league rules, no protest over any play or decision in such 
game will be accepted, according to the rules in some cities. 
The use of ineligible players is the only exception. 

All protests must be submitted in writing to the athletic 
office by the manager of the protesting team, and must clearly 
state the reason for the protest. League rules should specify the 
time allowed for filing the protest; this usually varies from 
twenty-four to forty-eight hours, and no protest can be con-' 
sidered if filed after this period has expired. The protest must 
be accompanied by a specified fee, commonly ranging from one 
dollar to five dollars. This is returned to the team if the protest 
is sustained; otherwise it is retained by the league or department. 

Competent officials and cooperation on the part of players 
and managers largely eliminate the need for protests. In Union 
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County, New Jersey, for example, in a recent year, 90 basket* 
ball games were played without a protest in the industrial 
league promoted by the Park Commission, and only one protest 
was made in 340 league games in baseball. A comparable situa- 
tion is reported from a number of cities. 

Arbitration Board. Experience has proved the value of an 
impartial unpaid board of arbitration to which are submitted 
protests and other controversies arising in connection with 
league operation. The number of members and method of 
appointment vary. They are often appointed by the board of 
governors of the league, the recreation board or its superin- 
tendent or supervisor of sports. Members of the arbitration 
board should have the full confidence of all players; persons of 
unquestioned integrity who are not connected with any team 
in the league should therefore be selected. A three-man com- 
mittee is common, although in one city the executive com- 
mittee for softball selects an individual who is unrelated to 
any team to act as arbitrator. Some protest committees serve 
all sports, but more frequently a board or committee is ap- 
jjointed for a single sport. The handling of protests by com- 
mittees composed of managers and umpires has generally not 
proved satisfactory. The assignment of this responsibility to the 
recreation department representative is not considered advis- 
able, although it is done in a few cities. The recreation super- 
intendent or sports supervisor sometimes sen'es as on ex-officio 
member of the arbitration board. 

All decisiorw are rendered by the board of arbitration in 
writing: they are final and not subject to appeal. In making 
their decisions, the board is governed by the rules and regula- 
tions adopted by the league. The board in reaching its deci- 
sions may request the attendance at its meetings of officials and 
representatives from teams involved in the protest, who are 
expected to furnish ^11 pertinent data. 

Equipment 

Bats, balls, masks and other equipment are supplied for chil- 
dren’s teams, but adults and young people are usually expected 
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to furnish their own. Balls are sometimes provided out of league 
entry funds. Rules specifying the types or makes of equipment 
that are acceptable for league use are desirable. The rule that 
each manager shall furnish the umpire with a new ball for each 
baseball or softball game is common. The “home” team is ex- 
pected to furnish the first ball, the visiting team a second ball, 
if needed, the home team a third ball, and so on. In .so-called 
“ball adoption” leagues, which some executives do not approve, 
only one make of ball can be used in scheduled games. (In 
such leagues, the company whose ball is adopted agrees to furnish 
trophies for the winning teams and individual medals for mem- 
bers of teams winning championships.) A mask and protector 
are often purchased for the catcher from league or team funds. 
Basketballs, volley balls, nets and similar equipment are usually 
furnished by the recreation department for teams using its facili- 
ties or for games, but teams commonly purchase balls for their 
exclusive use. The team manager is responsible for turning in 
at the end of the season all equipment that has been loaned or 
assigned to his team, and that belongs to the league, department 
or sponsor. 


Playing Rules 

• * 

In case playing rules for a game have been nflicially adopted 
by a national organization, these rules aie geiieially approved 
as governing the play of the local leagues. Variations to meet 
local conditions are sometimes adopted; also special rules cover- 
ing such points as smoking on the playing field or court, the 
use of uniforms, length of practice and game periods. In some 
leagues complete uniforms are required; in others, uniform 
jerseys must be worn during a game by all members of each team. 

Ground rules should be agreed upon before the game by the 
two managers in the presence of the umpire. • Rules governing ' 
the conditions under which a game is to be terminated are often 
necessary, since successive games are commonly scheduled at 
an area. For example, in cases where baseball games are 
scheduled at the same diamond at 1;00 P.M. and 3:00 P.M., 
a rule may provide that no new inning in the first game will be 
permitted to start after 3:00 P.M. unless the score is tied, in 
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which case one more complete inning may be played. Since in 
much league play there are no “home grounds,” the “ins and 
outs” are determined before each game by the umpire’s tossing 
of a coin; in other cities the team listed on the right side of the 
schedule is considered the "home” team. 

Reports and Records 

Every poison playing in a league is interested in the standing 
of the teams and in the performance of himself, his teammates 
and playeis on other teams. For the official record and as a 
means oi sustaining public and player interest, the keeping and 
]>ublication of up-to-date, accurate individual and team records 
IS ol piimary important e. The recreation department usually 
assigns a worker for this puijio.se, but the cooperation of team 
managers and officials is essential. Rules are therefore adopted 
governing the reporting of game results to the department office. 
Re.sponsibility for doing tliis Varies; in some cities the manager 
of the winning team must submit an official score and report 
of the game to designated local jiapers and to the department 
office within a .specified time, usually the same day or within a 
certain number of hours. In other cases the chief scorer must 
submit his rep 9 rt to the uinjiire, icfeiee or chief official at the 
end ol the game, and the lattei must transmit it to the depart- 
ment office. Official report cards are provided in some cities, 
wliich the chief official must submit at the close of tlic game 
and which each player entciing tlie game must sign before he 
engages in jilay. In llie case of bowling leagues using commer- 
cial alleys, the alley manager may be i enquired to deliver the 
.sioie sheets to the department oflice on tlie morning after games 
.lie plaved. Players in golf and similar leagues are expected to 
turn in their own scores. 

Reports arc used»to determine league standings, batting and 
fielding averages, individual scores and other records. They 
furnish the information needed to prepare news releases and the 
annual report, to determine championships and to assign 
awards. Team contracts, registration records, team rosters, trans- 
fers, and other similar records must be kept on file ivhere they 
can be inspected in case of questions as to the eligibility of a 
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player. Chapter XII contains several typical forms used in 
league operation. 


Finances 

Chief costs of league operation are the purchase of equipment, 
uniforms and supplies, payment of officials, record-keeping ex- 
pense, printing of forms, purchase of trophies and registration 
or affiliation fees paid to sports governing bodies. Policies and 
practices with respect to methods of financing league operation 
vary widely in different cities. Recreation departments, in addi- 
tion to furnishing the areas for play and the executive leader- 
ship, commonly assume the cost of printing record forjrns, 
keeping league records and providing the necessary secretarial 
service. Increasingly, they assume part of the other league ex- 
penses except for uniforms and individual ec]uipment, for which 
the team or its sponsor is wholly ^sponsible. 

Sources of Income, Funds used to meet the expense of operat- 
ing athletic leagues come from various sources, but the costs 
of furnishing leadership and of maintaining the facilities are 
met in most cities through appropriations to the recreation 
department. Recreation budgets also include items such as 
game supplies and equipment used in leagues organized at the 
playgrounds and centers. Many recreation departments have 
adopted a general policy that children’s leagues should be 
financed entirely from tax funds, that junior leagues should be 
partially supported, but tliat adult leagues sliould pay their own 
way, as far as direct costs of operation are concerned. Other 
departments operate on the basis that all league activities, like 
other parts of the recreation program, should properly be 
financed— at least in part— from appropriated funds. Although 
few cities try to make their leagues self-suppdrting, tax funds 
are usually not sufficient and need to be supplemented from 
the following sources. 

Entry Fees. Entry fees are commonly required of teams en- 
rolling in city leagues, and they must be paid when the appli- 
cation is filed. The amount of the entry fee is fixed by the 
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department or league board and it varies with the sport and 
the league classification. The fee usually bears some relation to 
the cost of conducting the league and the ability of the group 
to finance it. Highest fees are charged for baseball; they often 
amount to $25 or $30 per team enrolled in a major or class A 
league, and in some cities they are still higher. Fees for soft- 
ball are sometimes the same as for baseball, but ordinarily they 
are less. The entry fees are essentially franchise fees and they 
are used to help defray league costs; one reason baseball and 
sottball fees in top leagues are high is that these teams demand 
more and abler officials than the poorer leagues and are willing 
lo pay for them. Entry fees are seldom redeemable in case a 
team withdraws from the league; one city retains half the fee 
in such cases. Teams from outside the city, if allowed to enter, 
may justifiably be charged a higher fee. In one city where all 
trophies are purchased by the recreation department, the amount 
of the entry fee varies, depending on whether a team trophy, 
individual trophies, or both are desired by the league. The 
balanc e in the league treasury at the end of the season is divided 
evenly among the teams in some cities. 

Forfeit Fees. A forfeit fee is commonly charged each league 
team, in addkion to its franchise fee, allhough in some cities 
a single entry fee includes both items and a certain amount is 
designated to cover forfeits. The forfeit fee is essentially a 
deposit, designed tcj assure the team’s completion of the league 
schedule, and it is usually returned at the end of the season to 
teams that have completed the schedule and abided by the rules. 
The amount of the forfeit fee is usually less than that of the 
franchise fee. In case a game is forfeited, the offending team is 
charged an amount, as previously indicated, that is usually one- 
half of the amount originally deposited. 

Fines. Fines are a sujDplementary means of inrome in some 
cities. Teams may be fined for failing to appear for a sdieduled 
game, to report the results of a game to the department office 
or local papers within a specified time or to send a representa- 
tive to the board meeting. Fines may also be levied for using 
an ineligible player and for other infractions that cause a game 
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to be forfeited. A system of fines is likely to be more acceptable 
to the players if it is proposed and agreed upon by a represen- 
tative group than if it is arbitrarily established by the recreation 
department. 

Others. Collections taken at games and admission fees, espe- 
cially at lighted fields and at games played by teams in tiic top 
leagues, provide considerable income in some cities. Benefit 
games at which admission is charged are arranged in other cities, 
and each team is given an equal number of tickets. Proceeds 
from the sale of these tickets is retained in whole or in part by 
the respective teams. Much of the discussion of methods of 
financing sports, in Chapter IV, is applicable to leagues. 

Methods of Handling Funds. In most cities league fees are 
paid directly to the recreation department, which makes dis- 
bursements for league expenses in the same manner as for 
other budget items. Where a special association or federation 
is created to conduct leagues and other municipal sports, it 
usually collects the fees and a treasurer is appointed to handle 
the organization’s funds. This person may be a member of the 
recreation department staff. Where the program involves sev- 
eral leagues, as is usually the case, separate accounts are kept 
lor the receipts and expenditures of each league. The usual 
safeguards are taken to assure only authorized expenditures and 
provision is made for an annual audit of the treasurer’s books. 
As noted in Chapter III, one of the reasons for establishing 
sports associations is to avoid the restrictive controls that often 
apply to recreation departments in the handling of sports funds. 


Team Sponsorship 

The practice by teams of securing the fii^ncial backing of 
commercial sponsors has become widespread. The sponsor 
usually purchases the team’s uniforms and equipment and 
meets other expenses, in return tor w'hich his name is adopted 
by the team and appears on its uniforms. Undesirable practices 
have developed in some cities, and the plan, especially when 
applied to junior teams, is not approved by all authorities. One 
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difficulty arises from the fact that the uniforms and equipment 
are the property of the sponsor, who is free to shift his support 
to another team in case he becomes dissatisfied with his team's 
showing. The financial advantage of the plan is retained in 
one city where the recreation department helps secure sponsors 
for junior teams but these are not permitted to use the name of 
their sponsor. The recreation authorities ordinarily have no 
part in the arrangements made between the sponsor and the 
team; the amount of the sponsor’s investment and his under- 
standing with the team are matters for agreement between him 
and the team. 

“Some Do’s and Don’ts for a Sponsor,” ^ issued by the Bureau 
of Parks and Public Recreation in Portland, Oregon, will be 
found helpful in any city where a plan of team sponsorship is 
proposed or in effect. 

DO make sure that you have a good, reliable manager; one who 
will protect your interest and make your investment worthwhile. 
DO know something of the program in which your team is intend- 
ing to participate. 

DO take an occasional interest in the team’s activities by going to 
some of their games. 

DO insist that the players conduct themselves during the game in 
such a manner as to bring credit to your concern. Even though 
winning, 1 Team displaying poor sportsmanship or unnecessary 
crabbing on the ball field or gym floor creates a negative attitude 
that often reflects on the sponsoi’s business. 

DON'T interfere with the manager and his duties if you want har- 
mony on the team. If you are dissatisfied with the manager, get a 
new one. 

DON'T make “the winning of championship” a condition under 
which you will guarantee to sponsor a team. Every manager natu- 
rally wants a winner and wdll try to have one. Don’t make his job' 
harder by placing him under the pressure of winning at all costs. 
DON*T enter ip to any agreement with the players for a remunera- 
tion for their services. Sports under this setup is strictly for fun and 
pleasure derived thereof. Once a player knows he can be paid for 
his services, he will eventually play for the highest bidder. The 
players will soon have each sponsoi bidding against the other. Pay- 
ing outstanding ball players does not always guarantee the winning 
of a championship. 

•From The Sponsorship of Sports for Recreation, pp. 2-5. Undated. 
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Comments on the sponsorship of playground teams by com- 
mercial concerns will be found in Chapter IV. 

Officials 

Efficient and impartial officiating at its games is one of the 
most -essential requirements for a successful league. Where in- 
competent officials are used, spectators lose interest, players be- 
come dissatisfied, and protests are numerous; capable officials, 
on the other hand, afford little opportunity for the arbitration 
board to function. The selection, training, assignment and su- 
pervision of officials are therefore procedures of primary im- 
portance, and recreation departments are giving them increased 
attention. The specific methods by which they handle the prob- 
lem of officials differ widely, depending upon a variety of factors. 

The limited financial resources of many departments make it 
impossible for them to furnish umpires, referees, scorers and 
other officials for all league games, especially in view of the 
rapid expansion of the sports program. To the extent that 
funds are available, however, it is desirable that officials be 
assigned and paid by the department or from league funds. 
Basic policies and practical considerations usually determine 
local procedures. Some departments believe that since the top 
ranking leagues pay the highest entry fees and attract the largest 
number of spectators, they are thereby entitled to have more 
and abler officials assigned to their games than are the poorer 
teams. Others contend that the junior teams are equally de- 
serving of the best officials and therefore give them the same 
consideration in assigning officials as they do to the major teams. 
In cases where teams are permitted to take up a collection, they 
pay the officials; where the department charges admission, as it 
does in a few cities, it usually provides them. It is common for 
the recreation department to furnish one umpft-e for ball games, 
with the understanding that if the teams wish to employ a 
second one they are free to do so. In cases where each team 
provides an umpire, as is often done, especially in twilight 
leagues, the “home team” umpire is usually in charge, although 
the umpires may alternate behind the plate and on the bases, in 
baseball and softball games. In case an official assigned to cover 
the game fails to appear, the managers may select one. 
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The official scorer is ordinarily provided by the “home” team, 
unless a scorer is assigned to the game by the league or depart- 
ment; often each team is required to furnish one. In such cases 
the scorers sit together and confirm each other’s records. Minor 
officials, such as linesmen in football or soccer, are usually 
furnished by the competing teams. The selection, training, 
functions and qualifications of officials are considered in*some 
detail in Chapter X. 

The Manager 

Although the last of the league factors to be considered, the 
team manager is by no means the least important. On the con- 
trary, the manager is the key to satisfactory team relationships, 
and the success of a league is dependent in large measure upon 
the calibre of the team managers. A desire to hold the spotlight 
characterizes many managers, who get great satisfaction from the 
prestige, publicity and attention which their position brings 
them. Other managers are individuals who love the game but 
for some reason are unable to take part actively in it; some are 
former players who by serving as managers are able to continue 
their contact with the game. League officials need to define 
clearly the duties and responsibilities of the team managers and 
to make sure they are fully understood and faithfully performed. 
Chapter X gives the qualifications and duties of a manager. 

City-wide League Regulations 

It is impossible to draw up a set of rules that will be applicable 
in all cities, even for a particular form of sport, because local 
conditions necessitate different procedures. Any community 
that is planning to adopt rules for its sports leagues, however, 
will be helped by a study of regulations that have worked suc- 
cessfully elsewheit. Examples of such regulations are presented 
here, not as forms to be copied, but as suggestions for the formu- 
lation of comparable rules. 


Municipal Basketball 

The rules and regulations adopted by the Recreation Depart- 
ment in Canton, Ohio, for its city basketball leagues cover ade- 
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quately many of the items for which definite procedures need 
to be worked out. These typical rules which follow are simple, 
precise and clear. Regulations relating to such factors as eligi- 
bility, player classification, officials, entry fees and champion- 
ships are conspicuous by their absence. The department has 
undoubtedly adopted rules governing them, for they are essen- 
tial. The suggestion that all players have a physical examina- 
tion is sound but might be more effective if compliance were 
compulsory. The rules restricting participation by members of 
high school and college varsity squads illustrate a policy favored 
by many sports leaders. Representation of the teams on the 
board of control assures democratic operation of the leagues in 
Canton. 

BASKETBALL RULES & REGULATIONS OF CITY 
CLASS LEAGUE 194 

Under the Supei*vision of the Canton Recreation Department. 
Room 7, Safety Bldg. Phone 3-50 1 1 

1. This league shall be known as the Canton City Class Basket- 

ball League. 

2. There shall be an executive board of control composed of one 
representative from each team, and the Athletic Director of the 
Recreation Board, who shall act as chairman. • • 

3. All teams and participants in this league must conform to and 
abide by all rules and regulations of the Canton Recreation Board 
governing participation in leagues organized and supervised under 
its jurisdiction. 

4. All league games shall be played under the official basketball 
rules of the current year as adopted by the Basketball Committee 
of the United States and Canada. Exception: Tie games — three- 
minute overtime periods will be played until tie is broken. 

5. All league games shall consist of eight (8) minute quarters, one 

minute intermission between quarters and five minutes between 
halves. ^ 

6. Each team will be allowed a roster of not more than players.* 

7. All players are requested to have a physical examination and 
be pronounced physically fit to participate in competitive sports 
and games. 

8. All teams arc requested to carry their own first aid kits. 

9. Any player connected with this league is permitted to play in 
•The player list varies in different leagues, due to variable employment condi- 
tions and other factors. 
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only one classified league during the season. 

10. Every player's contract card must be signed and filed in the 
Recreation Office (Room 7, Safety Bldg.) at least five (5) days be- 
fore player is eligible to compete. (Date signed and date competed 
inclusive.) A player being released by one team shall not be eligible 
to compete with another team in the league for one succeeding 
league game after signing new contract. Exception: Sign up cards 
may be turned in at opening night of league. 

1 1. There shall be no signing of contract cards after the first round 
of league play. (Exception— two-thirds vote of executive board.) 

12. Authority must be given to one person only (preferably the 
manager or coach) to sign release cards. 

13. Any player expelled from any league game for any reason other 
than five personal fouls shall automatically be placed on proba- 
tion. Second offense shall result in a suspension for the remainder 
of the season. Any player engaging in physical combat with a 
referee during the league night will automatically be suspended 
for the remainder of the season. 

14. All protests must be made at the time play in question is com- 
mitted, otherwise protest will not be considered. The coach or 
captain must notify the referee immediately. The referee in turn 
must notify the oj^posing team that the game is being resumed un- 
der protest. The game must be resumed. A written statement by 
the team protesting must then be sent to the Recreation Office 
within 48 ii«urs accomjjanicd with a five ($5.00) dollar fee. If the 
protest is won, fee will be returned; if lost, the fee will be added to 
the league trophy fund. Protests on ineligihlp players must be made 
within 48 hours after player competes. Protests on an official’s 
judgment will not be considered. (All protests will be decided by a 
neutral committee of three appointed by the Recreation Director.) 

15. All games start as scheduled. There will be no postponing of 
league games. Failure to have five men on the floor at end of grace 
period (15 minutes) shall result in forfeiture of that game. 

16. A player on any varsity high school squad who has not been 
released by the coach in charge shall not be permitted to play in this 
league even thoiTgh the high school season has ended — same will 
hold for college players. 


Softball and Junior Baseball 

The Waukegan, Illinois, Playground and Recreation Board, 
which conducts a comprehensive league program, has adopted a 
comprehensive set of rules governing play in its softball and 
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junior baseball leagues. They are unusually detailed and cover 
practically every field of league operation. Unlike the Canton 
rules, previously quoted, they specify the various league classi- 
fications, include precise regulations relating to the starting, 
finishing and postponing of games and describe the method of 
determining championships. Difficulties experienced by the 
Waukegan authorities in the application of a previous more 
liberal rule relating to postponements caused them to adopt the 
specific regulations governing them that arc quoted below. A 
detailed and comprehensive set of rules such as adopted in 
Waukegan gives teams a clear statement of the procedure to be 
followed and eliminates many complaints and misunderstand- 
ings. Control of the leagues in Waukegan obviously rests in the 
Recreation Department, through the league director, although 
the rules contain one reference to a board. The rules follow: 

L Registration 

A. Every player in any of the leagues must be registered in the 
playground and recreation office at least 48 hours before becom- 
ing eligible to play. 

B. A player is considered a member of the team with which he 
has signed, regardless of whether or not he has played. No man 
shall be considered a member of a team unless lie has personally 
signed the official blank. 

II. Eligibility 

A. Only teams sponsored by Waukegan firms or individuals, or 
Waukegan-North Chicago industries will be admitted to city 
league. Team members, except in industrial leagues, must be 
residents of Waukegan or North Chicago. In the industrial 
league a player must be employed by the industry he represents. 

B. An eligible player may play with one city league team and 
one industrial league team. Exception to this rule is made in the 
16" slow pitch league in which no member of a softball or base- 
ball team in any league or organized program may compete. This 
rule applies todndependent as well as league teams. 

C. The director of the league shall be the sole judge of the eligi- 
bility of players and there can be no appeal from his decision. 

III. Classification 

A. City “A” league. 12" ball. Open age. 

B. City “B” league. 12" ball. Open age. Slower than Class ”A”. 

C. City **C” league. 12" ball. Age 17 or under on opening day 
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of the first Class “C” game. 

D. Slow pitch league. 16" ball. Age 21 or over. 

E. Industrial league. 12" ball. 

F. Church league. 12" ball. 

G. Girls’ and women’s league. 12" ball. Ages established ac- 
cording to entries. 

FI. Junior league baseball. Age 17 and under on opening day of 
season. 

I. Cadet league baseball. Age 15 and under on opening day of 
-play. 

IV. Fees 

A. Class A, $25.00; Class B, $10.00; Class C, $5.00; Industrial, 
$30.00; Slow Pitch, $15.00; Junior Baseball, $5.00; Girls, $5.00; 
Cadet Baseball, no entry; Playground leagues, no entry. 

V. Playing Regjdafiotis 

A. All games will be played in accordance with “OFFICIAL 
RULES OF SOFFBALL” as published by Joint Rules Commit- 
tee with exception of any changes specifically stated in these rules. 

B. 7'here shall be a definite starting time established by the 
league director. Any team that is not ready to play within ten 
minutes of the time scheduled shall have the game forfeited to 
the offended team by the umpire. One forfeiture in any league 
schedule will automatically disfranchise a team and a re-entry 
f(^e of tw© tiollars must be deposited with the recreation board 
at least twenty-four hours prior to the team’s next scheduled 
game. Any team failing to reinstate in time for the next sched- 
uled game will be dropped from the league. Failure of the recre- 
ation board to give proj^er notice of schecYilc will be the only 
reason for w^aiving this rule. 

C. In the event that regular league umpires do not appear, the 
two managers have the privilege of agreeing upon officials se- 
lected at random; these selected umpires shall be considered offi- 
cial and result of the game will stancl as played. In the event that 
an umpire agreeable to both managers cannot be secured, the 
game shall be cftclarcd postponed. In the eypnt the chosen um- 
pire for some reason refuses to complete the game, and no agree- 
able substitute is found, the game is declared postponed unless 
five complete or 41/^ innings by losing side have been played in 
which case the game shall stand. All teams are asked to notify 
the recreation office in the event there is no official umpire. 

D. All “ins” and “outs” shall be decided by the toss of a coin. 
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E. All 12" leagues will play regulation seven inning games ex- 
cept where regular softball rules apply in case of game being 
called in case of darkness, rain, or from other causes. 16" games 
shall be nine innings. 

F. The league director shall arrange all schedules and assign all 
umpires. 

G. Each manager shall provide one playable ball for use in the 
game. In Class A nightball league the balls must be ohicial night 
balls or specified night or day balls. 

H. Official league games will be played on diamonds under-the 
jurisdiction of the league director. 

I. Games postponed because of rain and wet fields will be played 
at the discretion of the league director after the regular half is 
completed and as far as possible in order of postponement, al- 
though the board reserves the right to play games in order best 
adapted to completion of the schedule. 

J. A player found guilty of misstating necessary information on 
his registration sheet will be barred from play for the remainder 
of the current season. 

K. At no time may the roster of any team contain the names of 
more than eighteen eligible players. (Unlimited in slow pitch.) 

L. A team using an ineligible player will forfeit all games in 
which such player participated. There shall be no limitation of 
time on eligibility, 

M. Teams below “A” league having less than eight men at the 
expiration of grace period shall forfeit the game. Class A teams 
must have nine men or the game will be declared a forfeit. 

N. No games will be scheduled on Memorial Day or Fourth 
of July. 

O. Unsportsmanlike conduct will not be tolerated, and any 
player continuing such a procedure after due warning, shall be 
dropped from the league. 

P. Profane or obscene language will not be permitted. Umpires 

are required to remove players»from the game for this reason and 
may, at their discretion, order suspension of nlayers from the 
league. ^ * 

Q. Any player who strikes, threatens to strike, or in any other 
way lays hands on, or threatens the person of an umpire, shall be 
suspended fiom participation in all leagues or activities con- 
ducted by the Playground and Recreation Board for a period 
of not less than one year. Longer periods may be imposed by 
the recreation director for flagrant cases. In addition, if evidence 
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indicates that the team manager and members did not attempt 
to prevent the infraction of rules, the recreation board shall 
reserve the right to invoke equal penalty on all members. 

R. Each team shall furnish one scorer and the scorer of the team 
having outs shall be the official scorer. The winning team is 
required to report the results of the game to the Waukegan 
News-Sun. 

VI. Protests 

A. All protests must be made in writing within 48 hours after 
the time of the game. Protests shall be submitted to the league 
director and wjll be referred to the protest board which shall 
make the final decision. No protest will be considered involv- 
ing the umpire^s judgment of balls, strikes and outs. Where 
misinterpretation or ignorance of the rules may have caused 
the loss of the game, a protest will be considered. The umpire 
and manager of the opposing team must be notified immediately 
after the play if a protest on a play or decision is going to be 
made. Protests will not be considered unless this is done. All 
protests must be accompanied by a two dollar fee which will be 
returned if the protest is upheld. If not allowed, the money will 
go into the softball fund. 

VII. Transfers— Releases— New Players 

A. A player will not be considered released until official notice 
has been received by the recreation office. 

B. In trahSferring from one team to another, a player's release 
and new player slip must be on file at the recreation office at least 
48 hours prior to the first game in which lu: plays. 

C. No player will be permitted to transfer to a team higher in 
standing than the team he is leaving after July 15th. 

D. All registrations cease on one-half mark of second half or at 
end of second leg of three rounds and no new players may be 
signed after that date. 

E. A player whom a manager refuses to release upon request is 
entitled to automatic release at the expiration of fifteen days 
following the.tjpie he notified the Playground and Recreation 
Board office of his request for automatic release. A player auto- 
matically released shall not be permitted to sign with any ream 
after the transfer date and from the time his release is effective, 
must wait an additional fifteen days before signing with a team 
in a lower league or with a team higher in standing in his own 
league. 
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F. All new players' entries, releases, transfers, and other matters 
pertaining to team rosters may be mailed, telephoned, or brought 
to the recreation office. Within 48 hours after such information 
reaches the office, confirmation by card will be sent to the man- 

^ ager. If such a card is not received by the manager in the stipu- 
lated time for eligible players, it shall be the responsibility of 
the manager to check with the recreation office to make sure the 
man is eligible. In order to be eligible, a man’s name must be 
on the roster sheet on file in the recreation office, and with the 
confirmation system, the office accepts no responsibility for error 
in the event that a man’s name does not appear. 

VIII. Championships 

A. The regular season shall be divided into halves or thirds and 
a champion of each half or third shall be declared. Half or third 
division points will be at the discretion of the recreation office 
and will be announced not later than June 15. The halves may 
be any number of rounds of play and one half may be either 
longer or shorter than the other in the event that postponements 
or unusual conditions cause unforeseen delay in finishing the 
schedule. Half champions will play at least two out of three 
series. In the event that each team plays the other three times 
during the season, three “leg” winners will be declared. Where 
their opponents only once for championship. All championship 
three different teams win a “leg,” championship games will be 
established by lot, two teams playing and the wilder playing the 
team drawing the bye. In the event that one team wins two “legs,” 
the team witli one “leg” must defeat ilieir opponents twice to win 
championship. The team with two “legs” will have to defeat 
games must go the full seven innings. 

IX. Postponemeiits 

A. No postponements will be granted by the recreation office 
for any reason except rain, wet grounds, official A.S.A. cham- 
pionship tournament games, or failure to agree upon a legal 
umpire in case the official assigned does not appear. In the cvenjf 
that a team does not appear for a regufariy scheduled game, 
under the inSpression that grounds are loo wet, and the umpire 
declares the game could be played, the game will be awarded to 
the team appearing. If neither team appears and in the judg- 
ment of the umpire the game could have been played, the game 
shall be declared not played and will not be replayed as a post- 
poned game. In the event that one team calls the office and is 
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informed that there is no game because of wet grounds and the 
other team appears, no forfeit can be claimed. The recreation 
office will make every attempt to have information on grounds 
not later than 4:00 P.M. of the day of the game but cannot be 
held responsible for failure of teams to appear unless notified in 
advance and unless there is no doubt that games cannot be 
played. If both teams concerned postpone the game by mutual 
agreement, the league director must be notified not later than 
noon of the day of the game or each team will receive a loss. 
Games postponed by mutual agreement must be made up by 
arrangement of the two teams concerned, and if not played by 
the end of the current half or third, each team will receive a 
loss. The board office assumes no responsibility for games post- 
poned by manager agreements. 

B. The only exception to the above rule will be in case of na- 
tional, state, or local emergency or holiday which makes it neces- 
sary or advisable to postpone all game schedules. 

X. Sportsmanship Award 

A. Each year a trophy will be presented to the team which in 
the opinion of the umpires and the recreation office displayed 
most outstanding sportsmanship during the season. 


WomcTi's Boivling 

m • 

Bowling for women has been promoted for more than a 
quarter of a century by the Park Board of Minneapolis. The 
bowling organization in this city serves all age groups from 
sixteen to seventy-five and has included more than 1,250 partici- 
pants in a single season. The success of the bowling program 
in Minneapolis is due in large measure to the steps taken to 
interest girls and women in the sport, teach them its funda- 
mentals, group them in teams with players of similar ability, 
and keep complete and accurate records of their bowling scores. 
The methods used an determining the classification of players 
and teams and in calculating handicaps are especially effective. 
The following statement by a member of the recreation depaiL- 
ment staff describing in detail the women’s bowling program 
in Minneapolis, should be useful to any agency interested in 
starting and conducting this activity.® 

•Charlotte Fosburg, “Hints on Bowling Organization’*, The Journal of Health 
and Physical Education, February, 1947, pp. 96 98. 
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“Each year in order to stimulate interest and to keep new blood 
flowing through our leagues, we start the season with a bowling 
school. This bowling school is publicized through the newspapers 
and by a bulletin that is sent oui by ihc Recreation Department 
to offices, clubs, factories and stores. With the cooperation of the 
manager of one of the local bowling establishments four evenings 
are set aside the first week in September for the school. 1 he girls 
are given oral instructions first — including a discussion of proper 
clothing and equipment, courtesy and conduct on the alleys and 
safety practices. In addition, they arc shown the three- and four- 
step approach, as well as the proper grij) and delix ery of the ball. 
Then they are given the oj>portijnity to practice on the alleys under 
the supervision of some of the high average bowlers who have 
been with us for years. Beginners* leagues are organized from this 
group and these leagues bowl a twenty-eigiit-game schedule and 
function the same as advanced leagues, keeping records of aver- 
ages, high games, wins and losses. After one season in a beginners’ 
league most girls are ready to bowl in a higher scraich league the 
next year. 

“In organizing the various leagues, one of our main objectives 
has been to make it possible for any girl who wishes to bowl to par- 
ticipate. Consequently, w'c have some morning, afternoon, twilight 
and evening leagues, in order that w'e may accommodaic house- 
wives, professional and business women, and those in industry. 
Leagues are set up at various scratches from 100 to MiO so that girls 
of the same playing abilities wdll be together. The expense of 
bowling is kept at a minimum. A nominal entry fee is charged for 
each team to care for the expenses of the league, for tabulating and 
recording scores, and for providing small awards at the end of the 
season. We stress the social-competitive angle of the game and 
participation rather than bowling for prizes. 

“Below are some of the methods and regulations we use in set- 
ting up leagues: 

1. In organizing a league for 130 scratch, the team total is not 
to exceed G19 pins. In other w^ords, the average of the five regular 
players are totajed (averages of the preceding season being used 
unless a girl has no previous average; in this case an estimate must 


be made) as follows: 

B.S 117 

N. 0 134 

J. N 133 

R. J 124 

M. D 140 


Total 


648 
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If one of these averages had been higher the team would have to 
move into a 1 35 scratch league or bring in a lower average bowler 
to replace one of those listed. Setting up leagues in this manner 
keeps the competition on an even basis. 

2. Leagues operate with a handicap. We have set 20 pins as 
the maximum a girl can carry. Tf B S. ha^i an average of 1 17 and is 
bowling in a scratch league of 130, her handicap would be 13 pins, 
the difference between the average and scratch being allowed. If 
her average were 110 the handicap would be 20 pins, the maximum 
allowed per girl. 

Averages and handicaps must be compiled after each bowling 
session, as they will change. Averages are figured by dividing the 
total number of pins by the total number of games bowled. 

B. S Oct. 1 3 games 348 pins 116av. 14 handicap 

B. S Oct. 8 6 games 718 pins 119.4aV. 11 handicap 

There are other methods of figuring handicaps, but this seems 
to be the simplest to explain to the girls, and is easy to keep in the 
record book. 

3. A dummy score is set for each league. We usually keep it 
35 or 40 pins lower than scratch. For a scratch league of 130, the 
dummy score would be 90. This dummy score is used in the event 
a bowler is absent. It is purposely set low to encourage bowlers 
to make every effort to be present or to find a substitute to fill in. 

4. In our leagues we say that substitutes cannot have an aver- 
age higher thafi the scratch of the league in which they substitute, 
so that a girl with an average of 140 would not be allowed to sub- 
stitute in a scratch league of 130. Since this ruling is in effen , a team 
could not replace a low-average bowler with a higher-average 
bowler when a close match is scheduled. 

5. In keeping score, wc designate that the scoreboard at the alleys 
is official. After the match is over, the smaller scorebooks must be 
checked by both captains and signed; this sheet is then considered 
official and cannot be changed. 

6. Penalties for delaying the game are also provided. If a team 
fails to appear within 15 minutes of the starting time, the games 
are forfeited. If a’ member is late, the team starts bowling on time, 
using a dummy score for the absent bowler. If, however, the late 
member arrives before both teams have completed the third frame, 
she will be allowed to bowl. No playei is permitted to bowd early, 
or to complete the last game ahead of schedule in order to leave 
early. 

7. We require teams to register players on cards and these regis- 
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trations must be filed at least four hours prior to the first time a 
girl bowls. This gives the director an opportunity to check aver- 
ages of substitutes, and prevent a team from picking up a new 
player at the last minute who might not have the correct average 
for that league. 

“At the completion of the bowling season, we have an annual 
tournament with team, doubles and singles events. A bowling 
dinner is the climax of the season and all awards are presented at 
this time. This event gives the girls from the various leagues an 
opportunity to get together, gives recognition to the deserving, and 
makes them all realize that they “belong” to a group with kindred 
interests.'* 


Playground Organization 

Rules and regulations governing leagues organized on the 
playground are usually simpler and more flexible than those 
adopted for city-wide play. Competition is less formal on the 
playground and little emphasis is placed upon championships. 
Larger team rosters are permitted, registration and transfers 
are facilitated and schedules are limited to a fairly short period, 
especially during the summer months when a large turnover in 
participants can be expected. Boys and girls arc usually per- 
mitted to play on only one team in a particular sport and in only 
one classification. Older boys or girls or adults serving as volun- 
teers officiate at most games in intraplayground leagues; team 
managers are enlisted from the same sources. The most common 
types of intra-playground leagues are softball, volley ball and 
touch football for boys and softbAl, volley ball and kick ball 
for girls. Softball and volley ball leagues are popular with 
adults. 

A championship tournament among the winning teams in 
the individual playground league is usually arranged as a 
climax to the league season. District touyvinients, with the^ 
winners later competing for city honors, may be desirable in a 
large city. The formation of all-star playground teams for com- 
petition in the city championships is sometimes permitted, but 
entries for such tournaments are very often restricted to the 
winning teams in intraplayground leagues of four or more 
teams each. 
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1 7iter-Play ground Leagues 

Competition between representative playground teams, a part 
of practically every community sports program, enables boys 
and girls who excel in games to engage in a faster type of play 
than is usually found in the intraplayground league. It is some- 
times limited to occasional games arranged between nearby 
playgrounds, but inler-j)Iayground leagues are often organized 
to assure w'ider and continuous play. Jiccause inter-playground 
('ornpetition necessitates travel by playground teams and in- 
volves (:oof)cratioirbetween directors, special problems arise in 
organizing and (onduciing an inler-playground league. To 
ininimi/e the distance teams are required to travel, the city is 
tisually divided into geogiapliical districts comprising four to six 
j)Iaygrounds each, and play is restrided to teams representing 
the playgrounds wiiliin ifie district. Clear regulations governing 
j)lay, (arefully drawn schedules, thorough instruction of leaders, 
team caj)tains and manageis as to theii duties and responsibili- 
ties and insistence on proper conduct by players and “rooters’' 
are essential. Sea.sonal .spoils in whidi inier-playground leagues 
arc common are softball, touch lootball, ice hockey, volley ball 
and basketball. 

The stall on most playgrounds is so limited that it is impos- 
sible to assign a [laid leader to atcoinpany a team whenever it 
plays cm another ground. Older boys or girls do not need such 
guidance, especially if the other playground is within walking 
distance, as is usually the case. However, a qualified young 
person or adult should always accompany a team of elementary 
or junior high s( liool age when it travels to another playground 
and should bring it back to the home playground at the end 
of the contest. If inter-playground contests are scheduled in 
such a way that two or more teams or groups from one play- 
ground play at 4 qother ground during the same period, the 
assignment of a leader to accompany them can be more easily 
justified. Transportation of teams by playground workers in 
automobiles owned by themselves or by the department is for- 
bidden in many cities on the grounds that liability might be 
incurred in case of an accident. 

In some cities the recreation department furnishes paid 
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umpires for all inter-playground games; in others it furnishes 
officials on request; in many cases tlie home playground is 
responsible for doing so. Playground directors sometimes serve 
as officials, although this practice is not generally approved. 
Junior leaders can be trained to serve as umpires and scorers. 
The director of the playground where the game is being played 
acts as host, sees that the playing area is in good condition and 
furnishes necessary equipment for the game. 

Special rules are usually adopted relating to the completion 
of a game. In softball, for example, it is customary for junior 
girls’ or midget boys’ teams to play only five innings. If at the 
end of the third or fourth inning, one team has a long lead- 
ten to twenty runs— the game is slopped and this team is declared 
the winner. This rule may be applied to older teams at the 
end of the fifth inning. Rules sometimes indicate that men may 
not serve as officials lor girls’ games and that no team may have 
a coach except the playground leader, a member of the team 
or a person appointed or approved by the director of the play- 
ground it represents. 

Regulations 

The Department of Recreation and Parks in A.ngeks, 
California, has adopted a set of policies and rules governing 
competition by boys’ teams participating in its playground pro- 
gram. The sports to which they apply particularly are touch 
football, basketball, softball and baseball. These rules are based 
upon many years’ experience in the conduct of playground 
sports, and except for the provisions relating to district play, 
they can readily be adapted for cities of any size. 

RULES AND POLICIES FOR ALL BOYS’ COMPETITION 

Requirements 

The primary dbjcctive in boys’ competition at all recreation cen- 
ters is a good intramural program. Competition with other play- 
grounds is voluntary. 

An intramural league (round robin) is any league which in- 
cludes four or more teams in a district. These leagues can be com- 
posed entirely of playground teams or may include teams from 
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other oi^anizations, such as churches, boys' clubs, C.Y.O. DAPS, 
etc. Where any single playground is unable to furnish the mini- 
mum of four teams, a league may be comprised of teams from more 
than one jdayground in the same district at the discretion of the 
District Director. 

Following the selection of district winners, a city playground 
championship team in each division will be established and suit- 
able awards provided by the department. 

The winners of an intramural league w^ill be eligible to enter 
the district playoffs (elimination) only after they have qualified in 
their own intramural league. The qualifying team must play as 
a team maintaining its eligibility list throughout all competitive 
play. All’Star Teams will he barred. The team eligibility roster 
and the intramural league schedule must be in the hands of the 
District Director prior to the first league game. 

The winner of the district playoff will then be eligible to com- 
pete against other district winners to decide the city-wide champion. 

Any inter-organi/aiioiial championship that might be promoted 
will follow the establishment of city playground champion teams, 
and is to be considered incidental to such championship. 


Jndivid uni Eligi h Hi ty 

A. I'herc will be two classifications: 

(1) Jufiibr— junior high school and 15 years old or under. 

(2) Sciiior— Senior high school and 18 years old or under. 

(3) For boys who do NOT fall in the above' agf* school com- 
binations, the Three Point Exponent System^ shall be used. 
Explanation: This is to be used ONLY l)y those boys who are 
not eligible in the above two classifications. Example—\i a 
boy is 14 years old and in senior high school, he would be 
classed by the three point system. 

(4) Age status will be that age existing on September 23, De- 
cember 23, March 25 and June 24 for that .seasonal sport im- 
mediately following these dates. 

B. Any boy who is now representing, or has represented, a school 
in official inter-schoed competition during the current season or 
who at any time has won a school letter in the particular current 
sport is ineligible. This applies to both varsity and Class “B” 
teams. 

C. Boys in Junior Division may play in Senior Group but not 
vice versa. Boys may not play in both divisions. 

See Chapter VI for a description oC a Three Point Exponent System. 
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D. A player may not play on more than one team entered in a 
playground league in a given sport season. 

E. College or Junior College students are ineligible. 

F. A registered member of an adult team is ineligible. 

G. Penalty for infraction of any of the eligibility rules makes a 
team liable to forfeiture of all league and playoff games. 

Registration of Players 

1. All teams playing in an intramural league must furnish a 
complete roster of players including the signature of each player, 
his address, his phone number, date of bir|h, school, and grade, 
to the District Director. 

2. Changes or additions of players to teams must be made prior 
to the last two league games. Registration of changes must be 
submitted to the District Director 24 hours prior to game time 
in which the change takes effect. 

3. Must have a complete team ready to play to start a game. 
District Director 

It shall be the responsibility of the District Director to: 

1. Exercise general supervision over all intramural leagues 
in this district. 

2. Organize the district league and set up schedule. 

3. Forward to Boys' Activities Office all results of district play 
by dates set. 

Rules 

1. Each intramural league may have further rules, provided 
they do not conflict with these rules and regulations. 

2. Interscholastic rules shall be followed in all leagues and play- 
offs except where special playing rules arc set up to meet play- 
ground conditions. 

Ground Rules 

Opposing managers or captains must agree on ground rules prior 
to start of game. Flip a coin to determine home team, goal or 
basket, etc. This should be done in all gaj^es from intramurat 
to city playoff^. 

Protests 

All protests must be submitted in writing with written evidence 
supporting the contention within 24 hours after the contested 
g^e. 

Final decision on a protest shall be handled by the individual 
indicated below: 
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(1) Intramural— I. eague Director 

(2) District Playoff— District Director 

(3) City-wide Playoff— Senior Direcior of Boys* Special Activities. 
Officials 

League Director shall be responsible for officials of intramural 
leagues. 

District Director for officials of district playoffs. 

Supervisor of Recreation lor officials of city-wide finals. 

Postponed Games 

All postponed games shall be played at end of league schedule 


if outcome has any bearing 

on league standings. 


Sports Seasons 

District Playoff 
Results 

City Champion 


Due in Office 

Determined 

Touch Football 

September 23-l)cccmber 22 

December 9 

December 10-22 

Basketball 

iiecember 23-March 24 

March 10 

March 11-24 

Softball 

March 2^5- June 23 

June 9 

June 9-23 

Baseball 

J line 21 -September 22 

September 1 

September 1-22 


forfeit Rule 

1 w^eiity minutes elapsed time shall be allowed before forfeit 
for failure to appear is declared, except in basketball when the 
time shall be ten minutes. 

The primary objeclivc of the program is to promote activity 
for as many boys as will play and afford them all equal oppor- 
tunity. At the saint' time it is recognized that all individuals and 
teams like to test their skill against other teams to determine which 
is best. The district and city-wide program is for those boys. How- 
ever. the success of*the total program will not bt; measured by how 
good the winning team is, but in the number of different boys 
having an opportunity to play on a team. 

A Junior Baseball League 

Milwaukee is one of the cities where the waning interest in 
baseball and the dwindling enrollment of baseball teams in 
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municipal leagues became a matter of concern to leaders in 
sport. The story of the successful attempt to revive interest 
and participation in the national game among the boys in this 
city offers suggestions for other cities confronted with the same 
problem. 

The Milwaukee Municipal Recreation Department in the 
spring of 1936 decided to launch a “kids’” hardball program 
on a large scale. The name given the league was STARS OF 
YESTERDAY and at the start play was limited to boys under 
fifteen years of age. Each team was uamcil, after a former ball 
player with the Milwaukee IJrewers. Commerc ialism was kept 
entirely out of the program. Used balls were donated by the 
president of the Milwaukee baseball Club; catchers’ masks 
were donated by the Umpires’ As.sociation: sporting goods 
houses lent a hand by giving the league odds and ends of equip- 
ment, and a city-wide search of attics and long unopened trunks 
resulted in additional contributions. More than fifty teams en- 
rolled the first year and the number has gradually increased to 
a record of eighty-five teams playing during the 1940 .season. 

Games are played on Saturday mornings. Teams are not 
required to wear uniforms, and if they do, no commercial adver- 
tising is permitted. Each team is loaned a catcliet’s glove, chest 
protector, mask and shin guards for use during giirses only. IJats 
are supplied and used balls arc furni.shcd by the Milwaukee 
Baseball Club for league games only. Each team is entered in a 
league by its captain, wdio alone is the team leader; coaches and 
managers are not officially recognized by the Department. 

STARS OF YESTERDAY games are played in several .sec- 
tions of the city, thus eliminating long trips. Competent 
umpires are assigned by the municipal athletic office. Winners 
of the various sectional leagues meet in an elimination tourna- 
ment to decide a north and south divisional winner. These two, 
finalists play at the Milwaukee Ball Park (llridcr “big league” 
conditions, with Uniforms, loud speaker system and electric score 
board, the club president tossing the first ball and American 
Association umpires “calling ’em.” 



CHAPTER IX 

Meets and Play Days ^ 


The sports meet is the type o£ organized competition which 
includes a number of separate events and which must be com- 
pleted within a specified time— usually a few hours. The meet 
is widely used in the community sports program, especially for 
such activitioG ns swimming and diving, ice skating, gymnastics, 
stunts, game skills and track and field events. It lends itself to 
both highly organized championship contests and to less formal 
play days in which the cfiiel emphasis is upon play for play’s 
sake rather than upon winning. It is equally suitable for chil- 
dren’s activities and for adults’; for the individual playground 
and for the major sports center. Some meets represent the 
culmination of a season of training and participation: others 
include events for which no special preparation is necessary. 

The meet method is used for a variety of programs, among 
which are the folkftving; 

1. The track and field meet 

2 . The swimming and diving meet 

3. The ice skating meet 

4. The ski meet 

5. The gymnastic meet 

6. The playground sports day 

238 
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7. The color play day for girls 

8. The stunt meet 

9. The indoor or outdoor sports carnival 

10. The meet involving baseball, football or basketball events 

11. The closing playground festival 

12. The picnic 

Every meet, regardless of its type, should contribute to the 
enjoyment of participants and spectators. There is a danger that 
under the stress of tense competition the events may lose their 
recreational value for the individuals taking part in them. 
Special care needs to be taken by the authorities in charge to 
preserve the play spirit in all the events and to secure a maxi- 
mum value and enjoyment for all concerned. 

Preliminary Arrangements 

Different planning procedures are necessary for each type of 
meet and authorities responsible for a meet must be familiar 
with them. Failure to arrange for each detail in planning a 
meet is likely to cause confusion, delays and annoyance to par- 
ticipants and spectators. Care in making the preliminary 
arrangements, on the other hand, helps assure a successful meet. 
Several important factors in preparing for a meeuare mentioned 
in the pages that follow. 


Responsibility 

A first step is to determine who is to be responsible for plan- 
ning and directing the meet. A director or manager should b*e 
designated to be in full charge, and a committee appointed to 
assist him with the arrangements. Inter-playground track meets 
or play days are usually planned and administered by a com- 
mittee of playground directors, under the general supervision of 
the recreation 'superintendent or supervisor of playgrounds. 
City-wide meets, on the other hand, are usually a responsibility 
of the supervisor of sporu. In the case of a swimming meet, 
the committee may consist of one or more pool managers or 
lifeguards, a newspaper man. a representative of the American 
Red Cross and local citizens experienced in aquatics; for a track 
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meet, committee personnel might include school physical di- 
rectors, representatives of athletic clubs and former track 
athletes. Where an organization such as a ski club or skating 
club has been lornied, it may plan and conduct the meet, with 
the cooperation of the sports supervisor. Subcommittees of one 
or two members each arc assigned lesponsibility for the various 
tasks that need to l)e pcrfoimed in arranging and conducting 
the meet. In all cases .the duties must be specifically allocated 
and clearly understood and some member of the department 
staff must be held accx)untable for seeing that they are performed 
at (he proper time and in a satisfactory manner. 

The Program 

When it has been decided to conduct a certain type of meet, 
and responsibility f(jr it has been allocated, the next matter to 
receive attention is the program of events. This is true because 
the prcjgram inlluenc c‘s most of the other factors. For example, 
until the events tor the meet have been selected, it is impossible 
to determine the facilities, ccpiipment and officials that will be 
required, to specify the eligibility iec|uirements or to prepare 
the entry blanks and publicity. The ages and physical capacity 
of the groups who are to participate influence the selection of 
the specific program events; the emphasis to be placed upon 
championshi])s is another determining factor. Program plan- 
ning involves not only the selection of the events but also 
determination of the c lasses under w^hich the contestants are to 
be grouped for ccMiipeiiiion. 

* Relays in which the element of fun jnedominates are more 
suitable for young children than events which tax their strength 
and endurance. Short dashes, simplified i\c\d events, relays and 
activities involving game skills comprise the program at most 
playground meets. Ifl a championship meet, standard track and 
field events are scheduled; in a play day program, modified 
events and informal activities predominate. Even in a formal 
meet, unusual features add to the enjoyment of the spectators; 
water games and stunts and ck'wn diving, for example, are 
often introduced in a swimming meet program. Distance runs, 
the hurdles and the discus, hammer and javelin throw are 
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seldom used in community track and field meets either because 
these events have a limited appeal or because few leaders liavc 
specialized skill in teaching or conducting them. Group games, 
in which teams composed of girls representing several play- 
grounds take part, are featured in the girls’ play day program, 
rather than highly competitive activities in which the individual 
winners are determined. If the meet is to have odicial sanction 
and if records made during the meet are to he recognized, 
approval of the events must be secured in advance from the 
Amateur Athletic Union. 

The time required for each event and the number of indi- 
viduals who are to be permitted to take part in the meet are 
important factors in program planning. In arranging the pro- 
gram of a track and field meet, for example, it is necessary to 
know the time required for each event and also the number 
of entries in each, since the latter determim's the number of 
heats that must be run in track events and the possible need 
to schedule semi-finals. Since the program is jjianned for a 
specific area, the number of contestants that can be accom- 
modated at one time in events like the sprints or hurdles can 
readily be estimated. It is therefore possible to determine the 
number of events that can be scheduled for a certain period 
if a given number of entries are to be'permiUGiLbin each event. 

Where several classes are competing, the events for each class 
should be scheduled at intervals tliroughout the meet in order 
that no contestant may be required to participate in two con- 
secutive events. The track and the field events can be run off 
simultaneously. Even though several activities may be carried 
on at the same time, the number of events per class must be 
restricted where there are many entries in several classes; other- 
wise the meet drags on so long that the results are unsatisfac- 
tory to participants, officials and spectators. An attempt should 
be made to complete the program of a meet* within two hours, 
as a general rule’. The fact that many track meets last for three 
or four hours and, that long delays between events sometimes 
occur undoubtedly explains in part why such meets are less 
popular than many other sports events. 

The lists of events and examples of typical programs shown 
later in this chapter and elsewhere in the book illustrate the 
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variety of activities included in meets and the schedules arranged 
for the various events. 


Site and Facilities 

A site, properly located and equipped with the areas and 
facilities needed for the program events and for the convenience 
of participants and spectators, is essential to a successful meet. 
Kase of access by the contestants is desirable, and if large num- 
bers of spectators are to be attracted to the meet, means of 
transportation must be readily available. For a simple sports 
demonstration by a single playground or for a neighborhood 
play day, the neighborhood playground or park, if ample and 
provided with adequate seating facilities, is perhaps the best 
site. Knockdown bleachers may be set up for the occasion for 
the comfort of both participants. and spectators. A city-wide or 
district event requires a centrally located area; track and field 
meets of this type are cx)mmonly held at a stadium or playfield; 
most community play days, at a large park or picnic center. 

The space and facilities must be suitable for the activities on 
the program and adequate in size to accommodate the numbers 
taking part. A neighborhood pool might be satisfactory for a 
playground swimming meet restricted to small numbers of 
children but it would be completely inadequate for an adult 
meet with a large entry list. Similarly the bathhouse at the play- 
ground pool would not have ample indoor facilities to serve 
the needs of a meet of the latter type. Championship meets 
where the contestants are interested in their records in the 
events should be held at standard tracks, pools or courses, which 
have been measured and oflicially certified. Play days, on the 
other hand, where records arc not a significant factor, can be 
held at any area large enough for the activities on the program. 

A heated room of building providing, checking and comfort 
facilities, with possibly an information booth and refreshment 
facilities, is an almost indispensable requirement for the site of 
an ice skating meet or winter carnival. Toilet and locker facili- 
ties, hot and cold showers and rubbing tables are essential at a 
track and field meet. They are usually provided under the 
stadium, in the fieldhouse or bathhouse or in the park or play- 
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ground shelter. Tents are occasionally erected for participating 
groups at a city-wide playground festival, and a shelter for use 
in case of rain is desirable at community meets. Facilities fur 
storing and serving food and other refreshments are essential at 
all-day meets. A lost and found booth and a place for storing 
valuables are other desirable service features. 

It goes without saying that the facilities should be (arcfully 
prepared »£or the events. The track, for example, should be 
sprinkled, rolled and marked off, the jumping and vaulting pits 
be put in good condition and locations {or the field events 
clearly designated and conditioned in advance of a track and 
field meet. At winter meets, ice and snow surfaces to be used for 
events on the program should be in the best possible condition 
and equipment and personnel should be on hand to give the 
surfaces needed maintenance during the meet. Ltxations for 
the various activities on the play day program should be marked 
by conspicuous signs and white lines on the field; also the 
stations for the different participating groups. The starting and 
finish lines in the events in track, skating and swimming races 
should be indicated clearly. The infield and base lanes should 
be levelled and marked before a baseball field meet and tiie 
area for football events be designated by white lines. Provision 
of seating for participants is especially important ajid sections of 
the grandstand are usually marked and reserved for them; this 
facilitates the handling of large groups and is advantageous to 
contestants, officials and group leaders. 

In standard meets the location of the various events is usually 
obvious, but city-wide meets where large numbers of children 
are to take part in a variety of events on different parts of the 
field, present more of a problem. It is therefore customary to 
duplicate and distribute to contestants, or at least to the leader 
of each participating group, a plan of the field, on which are 
marked the stations where contestants are ’to report for the 
various events arfd are to be stationed or seated during the meet. 


Announcements and Entry Blanks 

When the program and location of the meet have been deter- 
mined, announcements should be prepared and distributed to 
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inicresied groups. This sliould be done several weeks before 
the meet is to be held, in the case of major meets. Announce- 
ments should give information such as tlie date, place, events, 
rules and regulations governing the events, the condition under 
which entries can be filed, including the dates and place for 
lilijig tliem, the method (d scoring, ecinipment to be furnished, 
spec ial rules to be observed— suc h as the barring of spiked shoes 
or the weighing of contestants— eligibility retjuirements, the en- 
try fee, if any, tlie classification of entries and the events for 
eacli class. • 

rhe announcement often includes an entry blank which can 
be detached or cut out and filed by individuals desiring to 
j)articipate; otherwise separate entry blanks should be run off 
and distributed. These usually provide space for indicating the 
name and age, weight or height of contestant, the playground, 
sc hool or club whi( h he rej>resents, and the class and the events 
in which he desires to paj ticipale. In the case of group entries, 
the blank piovides lor the certification of the names listed on it 
by the playgiound director or gioup official. Individual entry 
blanks ate necessary in case a majoiily of the entries are to be 
by individuals. Limitations on the number of entries a play- 
ground or organi/ation can file for various events or on the 
juimber cjf evrnis in which an individual can participate, should 
be noted on the entry blank. In track meets participants under 
eighteen years of age are usually restrif trd to tw o or three events. 
The amount of the entry fee, if any, should also be indicated 
on the entry blank, although such fees are rarely reejuired at 
community meets, except in A.A.l). sanctioned events. Entries 
should close a stiflicient lime in advance of the date of the meet 
to permit adecjuate })reparations for handling them. An entry 
blank for a iiicklel vacht regatta is reprodueexi in Chapter XII. 

• • 

hisfruciions to Participants 

In advance of a meet a set of instructions relating to the 
procedure to be followed on the day of the meet is placed in 
the hands of individuals and groups that have submitted entries. 
If the meet irm^lves playground groups, tlicse instructions are 
transmitted to the children through the playground directors. 
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who are held accountable for seeing that they are passed on to 
the children and understood by them. In city-wide meets where 
entries are on an individual basis, the instructions are given 
each person filing an entry blank. I'hev cover such items as 
the following: ^ 

The entrance or gate where he is to enter the field. (This is im- 
portant if the meet is held at a large field or stadium.) 
rhe time he is expected to report 
The official to whom he is to repoi l on arrival 
The place where he is to get his number, l)ad»e or other c<iuipnu*nt 
The location of dressing and locker rooms 
Arrangements for checking valuables 
llic schedule of events 
Rules governing events 

Special rules relating to uniforms, smoking, etc. 

Method of scoring 

Time and place where he is to report lor the events entered 
Procedure following the event 
Parking information 

Equipment 

Many types of equipment and supplies arc needed lor the 
successful conduct of a meet, and specific arrangfiiaents must he 
made to see that they are available in advance. Most of the 
equipment is furnished by the agency conducting the meet, but 
certain items may be provided by the officials or partit ipants if 
an understanding to this effect is reached in advance. Items that 
relate to the care and maintenance of the grounds incliule a 
rake and tamp for use on the running track, rakes and forks 
for the jumping and vaulting pits, brcK>ins for sweeping an ice 
area and a hose for sprinkling the track or field. Most of the 
other equipment is related to the actual conduct of the events ^ 
or is used by the officials, and the types reqflired depend upon 
the events scheduled. 

For a track and field meet the management should provide 
needed implements that meet the specifications for eacli event 
on the program. These include such items as the shot, vaulting 
poles, standards and cross bars for the high jump and pole vault, 
a stepladder and forked stick to replace the bar in the latter 
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event, batons for the relay events and finishing posts and yam 
for the track events. Starter's pistol and blank cartridges, whistles 
for starter and referee, certified stop watches, steel measuring 
tapes and markers for field events are essential items. Provision 
k made for weighing and measuring the implements used by 
the contestants at championship ui official events. It is desirable 
to have on hand extra items of equipment in case of breakage. 

Additional items that are required are numbers or other in- 
signia for competitors and safety pins for fastening them, badges 
»nd programs for officials, entry lists for each event, pads and 
pencils for scorers and judges, rule books, and a table with score 
cards for the scorer and officials. A set of records in all events, 
ret'ord application forms and a raised judges* stand are com- 
monly provided at official meets. If prizes are to be awarded 
at the meet a table for them is essential. A public address system 
helps the participants to report promptly for their events and 
keeps the spectators informed as to the results; if not available, 
a megaphone should be furnished for the use of the announcer. 

Recommended lists of equipment for a track and field meet 
and specifications for official implements will be found in pub- 
lications issued by tlie Amateur Athletic Union^ and the Na- 
tional Ck>llcgiate Athletic Association,- 


Officials 

Capable, experienced officials are required for a successful 
meet. They must be familiar with the rules governing the 
events and with the methods of performing the specific functions 
they are called upon to cairy out. When competent officials are 
used the meet is conducted with efficiency and with a maximum 
of satisfaction to contestants and spectators alike. Officials should 
give their full attention to their duties during the meet and 
not become engrbSsed in the competitive events. 

Recreation leaders usually serve as officials at events for play- 
ground children or for community groups. They are thoroughly 
instructed as to their duties and responsibilities and are given 

• Amafciir Athletic Union of iJic United States, Official Track and Field Hand- 
book, pp. 116-117, 1946. 

From the Official Track and Field Guide, J947, copvrigHt 1947 b\ the National 
Collegiate Athletic Asjsociation, published by A. S. Barnes and Company, New 
Vork, reprinted by permission. 
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written directions covering the conduct of the meet. Because 
they appreciate the values that can result from a meet and 
because they are personally acquainted with many of the par- 
ticipants, members of the recreation staff can help eliminate 
the tension and ill-feeling that sometimes arise during contests. 
Physical education workers, athletic coaches and other individ- 
uals who have had experience in athletic competition are often 
enlisted as officials. At championship meets or for events such 
as diving or ski jumping where expert knowledge on the part 
of the officials is essential, only persons with cxj^ericnce in of- 
ficiating should be used as officials. 

The number and types of officials required for a meet depend 
upon the type of meet, the events on the program and the 
number and ages of the individuals taking part. The Rules 
Committee of the National Collegiate Athletic Association has 
recommended the following officials tor a large track and field 
meet and has indicated the duties of each:* 

Games Committee 
Referee 

Inspectors (at least four) 

Clerk of Course, and Assistants 
Scorer 

Announcer, and Assistants 
Marshal, and Assistants 
Surveyor 
Physician 
Press Steward 
For Track Events: 

Judges of the Finish. There shall be twice as many judge^s as 
places to score. 

Three Timers and a Substitute Timer 
One Starter and an Assistant Starter 
For Field Events: 

One Head Field Judge and three Field Judges or 
Measurers for f ach event 


Other Factors 

Health and safety must be considered in the planning and 
conduct of a meet A first-aid kit should be on hand at all occa- 
»/Wd., p. 117. 
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sions and at city-wide meets a doctor should be present. The 
location of the events should assure safety to competitors, and 
overcrowding of tlie track, field, rink or pool should be avoided. 
Every effort should be made to restrict entries to individuals 
who are in suitable physical condition to participate. 

Publicity is important and all appropriate media should be 
used lo disseminate advance information concerning the meet. 
If the program is to be limiled to informal participation by 
playground groups, publicity should be directed toward secur- 
ing the maximum number of cnliies. If a demonstration of 
sjjoris activities or a play festival is lo be featured, an effort 
sliould be made lo attract a large numl)er of s|x?ctators, espe- 
cially if adequate seating lacilities are available. For a city-wide 
track or aquatics meet or a community play day all available 
media should be uiili/ed to eruourage a large attendance and 
assure a wide particijjaiion. At women’s volley ball play days, on 
the other hand, sfjcctators aiv not usually encouraged, so gen- 
eral publicity is not a factor. 

The use ol uniform rides is essential to fair competition, and 
contestants sljould be notified well in advance of the meet as 
lo the method by which each event is to be carried on. Official 
rides arc usually ad()|)ted for standard events but modifications 
are common in cliildren’s meets. When informal events arc 
included on meet programs, specific instructions as to the rules 
of play, the etjuipmeiu usexi and the method of conducting the 
events inusi be issued in advance for the guidance of contestants 
and officials. 

rransporiaiion must sometimes be provided in cases where 
the persons taking pan live at a considerable distance from the 
place where the meet is to be held. It is furnished most fre- 
(jiiently to groups of playground children on the occasion of a 
city-wide festival, play day i)r athletic meet. When groups are 
transported, only. public: ( arriers covered by insurance should be 
used. To avoid confusion and delays a definite understanding 
should be reached as to the lime and place the group will leave 
for the meet and depart on the return trip. 

Refreshments aic often served at neighborhood play days and 
arrangements must be made for a noontime meal at all-day 
meets. Either lunches must be served or facilities must be pro- 
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vided for the storage of lunches brought by the participants. 
The provision of either hot or cold drinks for all is desirable 
at such meets. 

Printed programs listing the schedule of events, names of 
officials and names of competitors in each event and class and 
providing places for entering and scoring the winners aie useful 
to officials, competitors and spectators. In addition, the sale of 
programs, for a nominal sum, may help defray the cost of the 
meet. 

Awards are seldom given at play days but prizes appropriate 
to the nature and importance of the events are usually given at 
more formal meets. They need to be secured in advance of 
the meet. 

Recreation department budgets usually provide the funds nec- 
essary to cover the expenses involved in conducting a play- 
ground or community meet. Entry fees arc therefore seldom 
charged to competitors in a formal meet and jmictically never 
to participants in play day events. Definite provisions must 
be made for financing a meet, however, if budgeted or donated 
funds are not available. 

Music is not usually provided at informal events on the play- 
ground or at championship meets, but a band or other music 
group contributes to the enjoyment of the winter carnival, 
playground festival or city-wide play day. Airangements are 
often made to provide music on such oi:casions. 

Ushers and police are needed at meets where large numbers 
of spectators are expected, to control and direct the crowd, to 
prevent people from entering areas reserved for participants 
and to assist in the parking of cars. Ticket sellers and takcis 
are also needed if an admission charge is to be made. I'his 
personnel must be selected, instructed and assigned well in 
advance of the meet. 

Assignment of competitors in track cverils to heats and lo 
lanes so that eacK participant or group receives fair and equal 
consideration is an important task, after all entries are closed. 
The method used depends in part upon the basis for filing 
entries— whether by individuals or by groups— and upon the 
availability of past performance records of the contestants. 
Drawings are commonly made for the heats and lanes in pre- 
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liminary events, but where two or more entrants represent the 
same school, club or playground, it is customary to assign them 
to different preliminary heats. In championship meets with a 
large entry list, a selected number of entrants with the best per- 
formance records are sometimes “seeded” and assigned to dif- 
ferent heats, to eliminate the chance that they might draw 
places in the same trial heat. Assignment of contestants should 
be made before the day of the meet, whenever possible. It is 
H:;ually a responsibility of either a subcommittee or of the clerk 
of the course, or both. 

Conduct of the Meet 

If plans have been worked out with care» if capable officials 
have been secured, if a suitable place for the events has been 
selected and provided with the necessary equipment, if the pro- 
gram of events is appropriate to the number and ages of the 
entries and if the other provisions mentioned in the preceding 
pages have been met, the road has been paved for a successful 
meet. The more adequate the preparations, the more smoothly 
the program is likely to be run off and the greater the enjoy- 
ment of participants and s}^ctators. Although the problems 
presented by* the actual conduct of a meet are more complex 
at a large meet, they are present to some degree in all meets, 
and methods of dealing with them are generally applicable. 

SuJ)enfmo7i of Contestayits 

The problem of supervision is relatively simple at a meet in 
which the contestants are adults. Each individual is expected 
to follow the instructions given him in advance as to his. pro- 
cedure on the day of the meet. A corps of adult leaders in charge 
of the (X)mpcting gfoups is essential, however, at meets in which 
children or youth take part. This is especially* true of city-wide 
or district gatherings in which several playgrounds or centers 
are represented. Young children arc likely to become confused 
as to where to go, what to do and where and when to report 
for their events, unless a leader is provided for each small group. 
Without adequate leadership children tend to wander around 
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the field or area to the annoyance of participants and officials 
and to retard the conduct of the meet by their failure to be 
on hand when their events are scheduled. The task of the leaders 
is made easiei by giving the members of each group a distin- 
guishing color or identification band, by a.ssigning each group 
a number and by clearly indicating its position in the stands 
or on tlie field. 

The responsibility of the group leader consists of making 
sure that the members of his group reach the meet on time, 
report to the proper officials on their arrival, <heck their entries 
and receive their numbers or other identification, lake their 
seats in the section of the stand assigned to them, line up in 
order and report promptly for the events in which they are 
entered, return to their seats after each event, and remain there 
except when taking part. Leaders also keep a record of the 
performances of their group. At meets held outside their home 
neighborhood, it is especially important that the leader ac- 
comp.any the children to their center at the end of the meet. 
The supervision of participating groups is made easier when 
group leaders receive specific instrui tions as to their duties and 
when children are informed as to the procedure to be followed, 
in advance of the meet. The leader should know in which events 
the members of his group are entered, either individuals or 
as a group. 

I'he method of handling groups of children or young people 
at a meet varies with the type of meet and tlie basis for participa- 
tion in the events. At a track and field meet where entries are 
by individuals and where most of the boys or girls participate 
in only one or two events, the leader has a majority of his group 
under his immediate supervision throughout the meet. As each 
event is called he makes sure that the members of his group who 
are entered in it report promptly and he checks to see’that they 
return following the event. His entire gwoup remains at its 
designated station except when the individual members are 
reporting for an event or participating in it. At meets of the 
play day type, where large numbers take part in a series of events, 
usually on a group basis, a majority of the children are on the 
field rather than in the stands. Most of the leaders therefore as- 
sist in the conduct of the activities and do not remain continu- 
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ously with their groups. At such times as the groups are instructed 
to report to their stations the leaders should be on hand to meet 
with their own children. 

A still different method of grouping and supervising partici- 
pants is used at play days where individuals take part in the 
events, not as representatives of their o^vn playground but as 
members of teams formed from several playgrounds. The follow- 
ing method of forming teams has been used in a city where from 
six to nine jjlaygrounds in the same district join in a play day 
at the end of the summer season. Children are grouped into age 
classes for the events which include games, contests and folk 
dancing. As children arrive at the grounds, they arc directed by 
their leader to stations designated for their age group. The 
worker in charge distributes colored strips of cloth which are 
used as arm bands and which identify each child’s membership 
on his or her color team. Children from each playground are lined 
up and each child is given in order a band of a different color. In 
this way each color group is composed of children from all the 
participating playgrounds. When groups of equal size have been 
formed at each station, the age groups with the same color are 
assembled in one place and they comprise that particular color 
team for the entire play day. Group leaders are assigned to each 
of the color tearns throughout the day. Much the same method 
has been used at color play days for women and girls that have 
been popular in a number of cities. 


Conduct of the Events 

The type and purpose of the meet need to be taken into 
account by the ollicials in the actual conduct of the individual 
activities or of the meet as a whole. At meets where the com- 
petitive element dominates the events and where championships 
are to be determined, strict adherence to official rules and pro- 
cedures is essential. At jday days and other occasions when an 
informal spirit of competition prevails and when groups aic 
playing together rather than competing against each other, 
regulations become less important. Adherence to the time 
schedule is to be recommended, however, regardless of the 
type of meet. 
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Within a specified time before the start of a track, swimming 
or skating meet, all contestants in the first event are required 
to report to the clerk of the course, who verifies their entries 
and notifies them as to the lane to which they have been asr 
signed and the heat in which they arc to cotnpete, if lanes and 
heats are to be used. While the first event is being held, the 
second event is called and contestants in it receive their as- 
signments so the event can be run off immediately after the 
preceding one is finished. In this way a ininiinum amount of 
time is required between events. A warming-up j>ei icni is allowed 
before the meet but participants are not usually permitted to 
use the facilities for jnactice after the start of tlie meet. They 
are expected to leave the area as soon as tlieir event is over. Per- 
sonnel shotdd be assigned to set up and remove hurdles, barriers, 
platforms and other ecjuipment recjuired for sc licduled events 
as expeditiously as possible. 

Arrangements should also be made to recoid jiromptly the 
results of the various events and to announce them to the 
spectators. Failure to do this is annoying to participants and 
spectators alike. Provision for determining and announcing the 
individual and team scores is also essential. David P. Snyder, 
Supervisor of Physical Kducation and Rec reati(>n in the Public 
Schools of Oakland, California, has offered f)ractic;al and specific 
suggestions for acliicving these results, wide h merit c areful read- 
ing.^ For other jniblicaiions containing detailed iidormaticrn on 
the conducting of formal meets, sec tlie Hibiiography. 

Group Mavis. Many meets are conducted on a group basis, 
with each individual taking part in ail the activities for his class 
or group. In some of these entries are made and scores are kept 
on an individual as well as a group basis; in others the group 
is the sole participating and scoring unit. The meet in which 
pentathlon events are featured, with each participant taking 
part in all five events, typifies the former t^'pe. The ccrior pl&y 
day or the meePin which each playground enters a team in a 
series of group events is an example of the latter. Group meets 
usually require a different method than that used in conduct- 
ing formal competition with individual entries; the methods of 
conducting mass activities, described in Chapter VI, are often 
applicable. 

* ’‘Oakland's Model Track and Field Meet/’ Scholastic Coach, March, 1944. 
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The procedure followed in one city in conducting its city-wide 
pentathlon championships in boys* and girls’ events is typical. 
The playgrounds are grouped for competition into five divisions 
or districts, and individual contestants are classified into three 
age groups: midgets, juniors and seniors. In running off the 
boys* and girls’ championship events whi('h are numbered from 
one to live, separate competitions are held for boys and for girls 
in each age class and in cadi geographical division. Midgets 
from Division #1 start with event Jl; Midgets from Division #2 
start with event J2, and so on. After each division group com- 
pletes its event it moves on to the area for the next event as 
soon as the preceding grouji has finished. Juniors and seniors 
follow the same proiedurc, each division starting with the event 
corresponding to its own number. In this w^ay a large number 
of children can complete their events iii a relatively short period. 
Leaders are assigned to each event and are responsible for re- 
cording the individual performances and for seeing that the 
group moves on to the next event. 

In a meet of this type events should be selected that can be 
run oil in approximately the same amount of time; otherwise 
one group must v;ait around while another is finishing its event. 
The recording of the scores is facilitated if a scorer accompanies 
each group. Tl^is person has the score sheets for the members 
of the group and is rcsjxinsible for having the individual scores 
entered on them by the judges at the various events. After the 
group has completed its last event the score sheets are turned 
in to the Head Scorer who determines the individual and divi- 
sion champions in each class. 

After the Meet 

When the linal event is finished, the meet is over as far as the 
spectators are concarned but many details require the attention 
of the committee, ollicials and leaders in charge. Score sheets 
must be collected and official tabulations made of the results. 
Awards to be given out on the day of the meet must be dis- 
tributed. Groups transported to the meet must be assembled 
and checked with care before leaving the area. At official meets, 
in case a record is broken a record application blank must be 
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filled out and properly certified. Announcements of the winners 
and of otlier items of interest relating to the meet must be pre- 
pared for the press. All equipment and supplies furnished to 
participants or officials must be collected, checked and de- 
posited in their proper place. Arrangements must be made to 
have any equipment or facilities erected or installed for use 
during the meet dismantled and removed from the site and the 
area cleaned and put in shape. Performance of these various 
duties is an essential function of the group responsible for plan- 
ning and conducting the meet. 

Meet Programs 

Meet programs of different types comprise a wide range of 
diversified activities, varying according to the nature of the meet 
and the ages of participants. The possibilities for arranging 
such programs arc almost limitless. The examples given on the 
pages that follow illustrate how several types of activities are 
conducted on a meet basis. Programs of meets involving water 
sports, winter sports and game skills will be found in later 
chapters. 


Track and Field Meets 

Track and field events have a place in the community sjK>rts 
program but they receive more emjjhasis in colleges and sec- 
ondary schools where competent coaching is generally available 
and intensive periods of training arc practicable. They lack 
much of the give-and-take appeal provided by games, but the 
keen competition of these events brings enjoyment to enthu- 
siastic spectators and participants alike. The standardized track 
and field programs developed by school and college athletic 
associations' and by the Amateur Athletic JJnion are seldom 
followed completely at community meets. Several standard 
events are usually supplemented by informal contests at meets 
conducted for playground and community groups. 

College and Amateur Athletic Union Programs. The Na- 
tional Collegiate Athletic Association recommends® the follow- 

^ National Collegiate Athletic Association, loc. cit., p. 14S. 
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ing events in the order named for an outdoor college meet for 
men. The interval between events normally docs not exceed 
ten minutes, except lor the two-mile run, for which fifteen 
minutes should be allowed. The Association suggests the same 
events for high school meets excej)t that a one-half mile relay 
is substituted for the two-mile run and the hammer throw is 
omitted. The events are: 


With trial heats: 

At least 30 minutes 

Pole vault 

120 yards hurdles—trials 

betorc first track 

High jump 

lOOyards-trials * 

event 

Shot-put 

One mile 


Javelin 

^HO yards 



100 yards— linal 

Immediately follow- 


120 yaids hurdles— linal 

ing shot-put 

Discus 

220 yards— trials 


220 yards hurdles— trials 



880 yards 



220 yards-fmal 

At least 75 minutes 

Broad jump 

rwo miles 

before last track 

Hammer, or 

220 yards hurdles— final 

event 

35-lb. weight 


Onc-niile relay 

The Amateur Athletic Union conducts the same events, but 
metric distances are used in its national championships. Addi- 
tional events included in its program but rarely used in com- 
munity meets are the 3,000 meters walk, the 3,000 meters 
sieeplecliase, the 5,000 meters run, the 10,000 meters run and 
the running hop, step and jump. Relay races over several dis- 
tances, with four men to a team, each man running an equal 
distance, arc conducted by the Amateur Athletic Union and 
also by college associations. A variety of other running and 
walking races and a decathlon and a pentathlon, each involving 
track and field o^^nts are included in the Amateur Athletic 
Union pre^gram. 

Indoor programs differ from those at outdoor meets in that 
some of the field events are omitted, the distances for the hurdles 
and dashes are reduced, substitutions are made in the running 
events and relay races arc usually added. Metric distances are 
not used by the Amateur Athletic Union at indoor meets. Most 
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communities do not conduct indoor meets, primarily because 
suitable facilities are lacking. 


Meets for Women and Girls. Track and field sports are less 
popular among most girls and women than among boys and 
men, and some events are not considered suitable for them to 
engage in. Group competition in track and field sjx^rts rather 
than individual contests is favored by some leaders in women’s 
sport. The following are the ollicial events for women approved 
by the National Section on Women’s Athl^-tics: ® 


T rack 
Running 
Relays 
Hurdles 
Broad jumping 
Hop, step and jump 
Running high jump 


Field 
Shot-put 
Discus throw 
Hurl ball 
Javelin throw 
liasketball throw 
Baseball throw 


number of these events, such as the running high jiimj), 
shot put, discus throw, hurl ball and javelin throw are apfirovcd 
for high schools and colleges only The running broad jump 
and hop, step and jump are likewise approved for these two 
groups only, but the standing broad jumj) and standing hop, 
step and jump are suitable also for the younger girls. The 
basketball and baseball throws are ollicial events for all age 
groups. The following distances are approved tor dashes, relays 
and hurdles for women and girls of different ages: 


Dashes ^ 

Elementary School .... 
Junior High School. . . . 
Senior High School. . . . 

College 

Pursuit and Shuttle Relays 
Elementary School .... 
Junior High School .... 
Senior High .School .... 
College 


25—30—40 yards 
40—50—00 yards 
5()_fiO.-75 yards 
(30—75—100 yards 

30—40 yards 
5C^60— 75 yards 
(50-75-100-220 yards 
75_ 100-220 yards 


•From the Official Rerreational frffwrs, Uowlnijr^ Track and Field Guide 1916 
194S, copyright 1947 by The .National Section on Women’s Athletics of the Arrieii- 
can Association of Health, l'h)sical Education and Recreation, Published by A. S. 
Barnes and Company, New York, reprinted by permission. 

^Ibid. pp. 110 and il9. 
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Hurdle Races 

High School 50 yards 

Coll(‘gc 50—60—65 yards 

Special events that fit well into a program of track and field 
athletics and that arc valuable because they create interest, 
afford training in game skills and can be used with large num- 
bers, are also suggested by the committee. Among these events 
are the dash and throw, obstacle relays or races, target throws, 
walking relays, l)asc running, potato race, shuttle broad jump 
and hoop rolling relays. 


A Municipal Championship Meet. The annual track and 
field meet conducted by the Milwaukee Department of Munici- 
j)al Recreation is typical of the more highly organized meets 
conducted by recreation departments. All persons residing or 
attending sclux)! in Milwaukee County are eligible to compete; 
no entry fee is charged. Men and boys, grouped into three 
classes, compete in many of the standard events. The selection 
of events for each ( lass and the order of events in the pn^gram 
should serve as a guide to any recreation departmeni planning 
a city-wide championship meet. Competition is in three classes: 
Senior— Open class, any age 

Junior— Persons vho have not reached their nineteenth birthday 
on the daie\>Ptlie meet. 

Cadet— Persons who have not reacheti their seventeenth birthday 
on the date of ihe meet. 

All junior and cadet entrants aic retjuired to vcrif\ their ages. 
'Fhe program of events follows: • 

Senior Events Junior Events Cadet Events 


100 yard 
220 yard 
4*10 yard 
880 yard 
One mile ** 

Two mile 

Low hurdles (120 yd.) 
High hurdles (70 yd.) 
Shot-put (16 lb.) 

High jump 
Broad jump 


100 yard 
200 yard 
440 yard 
880 yard 
One mile 

Low hurdles (120 yd.) 
Shot-put (12 lb.) 

High jump 
Broad jump 


100 yard 
200 yard 
440 yard 
880 yard 
High jump 
Broad jump 
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The order of events is as follows; 

Track 

70-yard high hurdles, trials— seniors 
100-yard dash, trials— cadets, juniors and st'iiiors 
One-mile run-juniors and seniors 
440-yard dash, finals— cadets, juniors and seiiiois 
100-yard dash, finals— cadets, juniors and seniors 
High hurdles, finals— seniors 
Half-mile— cadets, juniors and seniors 
120-yard low hurdles, trials— juniors aiul senigrs 
200-yard dash, trials— cadets— juniors 
220-yard dash, trials— seniors 
Two-mile run— seniors 

120-yard low hurdles, finals— juniors and seniors 
200-yard dash, finals— cadets and juniors 
220-yard dash, finals— seniors 

Field Events 

High jump—cadets 
High jump— juniors 
High jump— seniors 
Shot-put (12 lb.)— juniors 

An Intercity Playground Meet. An annual .intercity track 
and field meet under the sponsorship of a committee of recrea- 
tion executives was held for many years in the middle west. 
The results, reported to the district office of the National Rec- 
reation Association by a specified date in midsummer, deter- 
mined the district champions in the various events. Participa- 
tion was limited to cities with a public playground program, 
and entries were supposed to represent all the playgrounds in 
the city. No contestant in a local meet was permitted to enter 
more than one event, except for the members of a relay te^m, 
who could compete in one other event. CitiiJyheld preliminary 
meets to reduce their list of entries to six finalists in each event. 
Specific rules were issued governing the conduct of each event, 
and an arbitration committee passed on all questions of inter- 
pretation of these rules. 

Boys and girls were eligible to compete in the various classes, 
provided they were of the ages indicated, up to September first: 


Shot-put (16 lb.)— senioni 
Broad jump— cadets 
Broad jump— juniors 
Broad jump— seniors 
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Juvenile— 12 atid 13 years 
Junior— 14 and 15 years 
Intermediate— 16 and 17 years 
The events were selected as being most satisfactory for boys 
and girls of these age groups and are therefore suitable for 
neighborhood or city-wide meets. They were: 


Juvenile Boys 

50-yard dash 
Running broad jutnp 
Running high jump . 
300-yard relay race (6 boys) 
10 trips (3 boys) 

Junior Boys 

75-yard dash 
Running broad jump 
Running high jump 
450-yard relay (6 boys) 

10 trips (3 boys) 

Intcrmediarc Boys 

100-yard dash^ 

Running broad jump 
Running Iiigh jump 
600-yard relay race (6 boys) 
10 trips (3 boys) 


Juvenile Girls 

40-yard dash 
Stick the peg 
240-yard relay (6 girls) 

10 trips (6 girls) 

Junior Girls 

50-yard dash 
Stick the peg 

300-yard relay race (6 girls) 
10 trips (3 girls) 


Intermediate Girls 

60-yard dash 
Stick the peg 

360-yard relay race (6 girls) 
10 trips (3 girls) 


A Sports and Field Day, This annual feature conducted by 
the Department of Recreation in Lansing, Michigan, is quite 
typical of inter-playground meets. It includes in addition to 
track and held events several team events and a few stunt races 
that appeal to bofs who are not interested in formal competi- 
tion. llie playground team winning the highest number of 
points is awarded the Lansing Track Cliampionship Trophy 
Cup, which it holds for one year. Competition is for boys only 
and contestants are not grouped into classes, as is generally done 
in order to equalize competition. The list of events and sched- 
ule of the meet follow: 
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Time 
1:30 P.M. 

1:40 P.M. 


2:00 P.M. 


2:10 P.M. 

2:20 P.M. 
2:30 P.M. 
2:40 P.M. 
2:50 P.M. 
3:00 P.M. 


Event 

50-yard dash— preliminaries (limit, 2 entries from eatJi 
group) 

'I’eam standing broad jump (8 on team, total distant e 
Jumped is measured) 

100-yard da.sh — preliminaries (limit, 2 entries from 
each group) 

25 yard three-legged race (limit, 2 teams fiom each 
group) 

50-yard dash— finals 

2r)-yard sack race (limit, 2 cnivics Jrom each group) 
100-yard dasli— finals 

Tug of war (8 on a team, lime limit climiiiaiion) 
440-yard relay race (4 on a team, each boy runs 110 
yards) 


Cross-country Meets. Cross-country running is not found in 
most municipal sports programs, bui it merits a place wherever 
a suitable course is accessible and sidlicient interest in the sport 
is evident. Because of its strenuous nature, this activity is not 
suitable for boys under 17, and all enirants should have a 
thorough medical examination before participating in cross- 
country competition. Meets arc usually luu over a course vary- 
ing from three to seven miles in length, suitably marked by 
white, red and yellow flags which indicate a straight ahead 
course, a turn to the right or a turn to the left, icspcctively. 
Cros.s-country is usually conducted as a team sport, with a desig- 
nated number of members of each team contributing to the 
team’s score, although some races are run on the basis of indi- 
vidual competition. The cross-country team with the lowest 
score wins; first place counts one point; second place, two 
points, and so on. Contestants aie grouped into two classes 
according to age in one city, in order to give the older runners 
a better chance to score. 


Play Days 

The play day, usually conducted on the meet basis, includes 
such widely different types as the closing playground festival, 
the girls’ color play day, the sports carnival, the neighborhood 
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or community celebration, the picnic and the program in 
which activities are related to skills in such games as softball. 
The programs of these various play days differ widely, but a few 
characteristics differentiate them from the formal meet. They 
include non-athletic events, play demonstrations and activities 
in which fun rather than competition predominates. Large 
numbers usually take part, often on an informal group basis, 
and previous practice is not essential to successful participation 
in some of the events. The few examples that follow illustrate 
•several types of pla^ day programs and suggest the many possi- 
bilities such occasions afford for providing enjoyment for large 
numbers of participants and spectators- 

A Recreation Fair, This city-wide, all day affair held in Oak- 
land, California, typifies the sort of program that can serve as 
the culmination of the summer playground season. Although 
championships in jKjntathlon and play day events were included 
in the program, mass games, fun events, exhibits of articles 
made on the playgrounds and a “feed” gave it an air of infor- 
mality and a wide appeal. Participation in the championship 
events was restricted to first and second place winners in three 
classifications, for both boys and girls, in intra-playground com- 
petition. Advance lists of the twelve entrants in these events 
were submitted by each director. In addition to these entries, 
however, groups from the playgrounds took part in the mass 
games and cheered their representatives in the championship 
events. A registration center was set up where playground 
groups reported on arriving and received instructions for the 
disposal of their children, the assignments to mass games and 
seating arrangements. 

The Schedule of Events follows: 

1. 10:00 A.M. to 11:15 A.M. 

Playgrounds report to tegistration area before 10:00 A.M. and 
are then assigned to mass gain(*s: 

For boys— Half-court basketball and touch football. 

For boys and girls— Softball, volley ball, kickball, paddle hand- 
ball and low organized games. 

2. 11:30 A.M. to 12:00 Noon. 

Mass game participants become spectators for tumbling and folk 
dancing exhibition. 
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3. 12:00 Noon to 12:30 P.M. 

Lunch period under supervision of playground directors in speci- 
fied areas. 

4. 12:30 P.M. to 12:55 P.M. 

All-city fun events races (Restricted lu division champions). 
I'hree-legged race, sack race and water cup race. 

5. 1:00 P.M. to 3:00 P.M. 

Boys’ Pentathlon Events (Championship): 

50-yard dash, football throw lor accuracy, basketball free 
throw, softball throw for distance and standing broad jump. 
Girls’ Play Day Events (ChampionshipV. , 

Soccer kick for distance, standing high jump, 35-yard dash, 
softball throw for distance and basketball free tlirow. 

6. 3:05 P.M. to 3:30 P.M. 

Presentation of awards. 

7. 3:30 P.M. to 4:00 P.M. 

Watermelon feed. 

A Playground Festival, Designed to show the people of this 
small city what was being done on its summer playgrounds 
from day to day, this festival in Glens Falls, New York, was 
in the nature of a review of typical playground activities. It was 
held in the early evening, so the parents could attend, near the 
end of the summer season. A program of this type affords excel- 
lent publicity for the playgrounds of a city, individuals and 
groups from the various playgrounds took part, and the city 
band contributed its services. The following order of events, 
taken from the printed festival program, is typical of that used 
in playground demonstrations, except tliat boxing bouts are not 
approved by many authorities. 

1. Active group games: 

Stunt relays, stride ball. Hawk and Chickens, Swat-cm, dodge 
ball and Snatch the Handkerchief, demonstrated by six groups. 

2. Highly organized, competitive team games: , 

Schlagball, volley ball and softball games. 

3. Rhythmic anil imitative games: 

Looby Loo, the Snail, On the Bridge of Avignon and Brownie 
Redowa. 

4. Boxing: Three exhibition three-round bouts. 

5. Stunts: Pyramid building and gymnastic stunts. 

6. Archery: Demonstration by boys and girls. 
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7. Handicraft: Flights by three best model planes made during 

summer. 

8. Relay races. 

9. Land driJl by life-saving corps. 

10. Presen tai ion of tennis trophies. 

11. Finale: “Glens Falls," flag salute and “The Star-Spangled 

Banner." 

A Fourth of July Program, Independence Day is the occasion 
in many cities for conducting a community celebration in which 
informal sports events are a part of the progiam. Special events 
for veterans and fun-provoking races and contests for all ages 
characterize the program of such a celebration in Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia. An affair of this type attracts the entire family and is 
appropriate for either neighborhmd or (ommunity-^vide pro- 
grams. Rules for the events should he clearly announced and 
enforced but the events should be conducted in a manner that 
will give a maximum of enjoyment to participants and spec- 
tators alike. The program, which was held in one of Berkeley's 
j)arks, follows: 

Special Events 

1. Tug-o’-War— Legionnaires vs. Veterans ol Foreign Wars 

2. Veterans’ wheelbarrow race 

3. Balloor* l^oxing championship 
a. Juniors b. Men 

Races 

1 . Fourth of July clash— 30 yards, boys and girls under six 

2. Shoe race, boys under ten 

3. Potato jabbing race, girls under ten 

4. Veterans' javelin throw for distance, using shuttlecock 

.5. Women’s auxiliary laundry race 

6. Take away race, boys ten to twTlve 

7. Rolling hoop race, mother and daughter 
a. Mother b. Daughter 

8. Shuttle race, girls ten to twelve 

9. Jump rope race, hoys and girls twelv e to fourteen 
a. Girls h. Boys 

10. Batting for distance (badminton), women 

11. Happy Hooligan race, men over 200 lbs. 

12. Ball toss and catch relay, father and son 
a. Father b. Son 
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13. Block race, boys over fourteen 

14. Balloon busting contest, girls over fourteen 

15. Egg passing, man and wife 

16. Honeymoon race— couples— Yale lock 
a. Men b. Ladies 

Checkers, horseshoes, ping pong, basketball, badminton and 
volleyball were available for use at the park, and tennis courts 
were open for play throughout the day. 

An Annual Play Festival, A city-wide festival, the climax to 
the playground season, has been held each ^ear lor a quarter of 
a century in Memphis, Tennessee. The programs have been 
outstanding lor the variety and interest of the featured events, 
the wide participation in the scheduled activities, the elfective- 
ness of the organization and the unusual degiee to which the 
spirit of play has prevailed throughout. Street cars are used to 
transport children between their playground and the city park 
where the festival is held. I^ach playground has an exhibition 
tent which flies the American Flag and the jflaygiound’s colors, 
and the tents are erected around three sides of a ( entral held 
which is roped off and used for the athletic events. Along the 
fourth side of the field are five tents that serve resp(*c:tively as 
headquarters, hospital and places for checking lunches and lost 
children, for creative play judging and foi sailtl ^nodding. As 
the following brief description of the 1045 festival indicates, a 
play day of this type requires elaborate preparation and a large 
well- trained group of leaders to assure its success. It provides an 
objective for many day-by-day activities throughout the summer 
and if well conducted demonstrates to the public the value of 
the playground program. 

The morning was devoted to a program of athletic games, in 
each of which teams representing two playgrounds took part. 
These games, which decided the city championships, were: ^ 
Senior girls— volley ball, paddle tennis, softb^l 
Intermediate girls— end ball, softball 
Junior girls— bound ball, cricket ball 
Senior boys— softball 

Advanced intermediate boys— softball, volley ball, horseshoes 
Intermediate boys— batball 
Junior boys— dodge ball, horseshoes 
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After lunch an “Olympic Parade” of all playground athletes 
was held, an Olympic runner presented the Park Commission 
Banner to the champion playground for the current season, and 
all the playground children present repeated the Olympic Oath. 
Championsliip track and field events were then conducted as 
follows: 

Senior girls— GO-yard dash, GO-yard shuttle relay 

Intermediate girls— .5()-yard dash, 5()-yard shuttle relay 

Junior girls— 'lO-yard dash, 40-yard shuttle relay 

Senior hoys— 75-yard dash, 75-yard shuttle relay 

Advanced Inicrmediate boys— GO-yard dash, 60-yard shuttle relay 

Intermediate l)oys— 50-yard dash, 50-yard shuttle relay 

Junior boys— 40-yard dash, 40-yard leap frog race 

At the conclusion of the athletic events, the scene shifted to a 
lake in the park. There a parade of boats made by the play- 
ground children took place, playground awards were distributed, 
district winners in a safety oratorical and song contest competed 
for top honors, the Tin Can King and Queen were crowned, 
and a pageant in which hundreds of playground children took 
part was presented. A competitive flag lowering completed the 
program after which the children and their leaders boarded 
the street cars and returned to their homes. 


Indoor Programs 

Most track and field meets and play day programs conducted 
by community agencies are held out of doors. Reasons for this 
are that many communities do not have suitable facilities for 
indoor meets and that most people who engage in track and 
field and related activities prefer to do so out of doors. Indoor 
meets have a place in ilie community program, however, where 
there are suitable facilities and sufficient interest. Three widely 
different indoor pix»grams, primarily of the play day type, are 
described in the pages that follow. 

Annual Girls* Sports and Games Day, Each fall the Reaea- 
tion Department of the District of Columbia conducts a play 
day in one of the junior high schools. Girls from four “regions” 
or sections compete, each of which has its own color. The pro- 
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gram includes team games and group activities and is of a type 
that can be held in any community with a fair sized gymnasium. 
Except lor ping pong and shuffleboard, which arc played in the 
recreation rooms at the school, all activities are held in the main 
gymnasium. Children bring their lunches and enjoy an indoor 
picnic. Officials are selected in advance for each event, and com- 
mittees are appointed on safety, equipment, markers, refresh- 
ments and music. A program such as the one which follows is 
especially valuable if held during a season of the year when 
opportunities for outdoor play arc limited:^ 

10:00 A.M. Assemble in main gymnasium 
10:30 A.M. Singing— Flag Salute— Music 
11:00 A.M. Relays 

a. Hopping— elementary level 

b. Chair fold relay— junior high level 
11:20 A.M. Circle Dodge— ]unior high level 

a. Region I vs. Region H 

b Region G vs. Region K 

(above winners play off for finals) 

11:55 A.M. Going to elementary level 

Softball Bowling— junior high level 
1 :00 P.M. Circle Dodge— elementary level 

a. Region H vs. Region K 

b. Region I vs. Region G 

(above winners play off for finals) 

1:35 P.M. Kick Baseball— ]umov high level 

a. Region G vs. Region H 

b. Region K vs. Region 1 

(above winners play off for finals) 

2:00 P.M. Volley Ball— junior high level 

a. Region K vs. Region H 

b. Region I vs. Region G 

senior high level 

a. Region H vs. Region I 

b. Region G vs. Region K 

(above winners in each level play off for finals) 

Ping Pong— senior high and college levels 

Shuffleboard- senior high and college levels 
3:15 P.M. Badminton 

Softball Bowling 

a. senior high level- 4 alleys 

b. college level— 4 alleys 
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An Indoor Sports Carnival. Each year the Industrial Ath- 
letic Association of Metropolitan Oakland stages a carnival in 
the municipal auditorium, which is large enough to enable 
several groups to be in action at one time and also to accom- 
modate a large number of spectators. A Sports^ Carnival Com- 
mittee selected from members of the Association, with the assist- 
ance of the city supervisors of industrial recreation, supervises 
and directs the carnival. Subcommittees arc responsible for such 
features as radio, ceremonies, properties, athletic events, pro- 
gram distribution, ushers, officials, judges, entries and first aid. 
A carnival of this son provides the highlight of the year and 
demonstrates many of the activities that comprise the Associa- 
tion’s sports program. It is a valuable feature in any city with 
suitable facilities. 

The carnival events are varied from year to year by the intro- 
duction of a few novel features, but the following program is 
typical; 

8:00 P.M. Opening ceremony and sports parade 
8:45 P.M. Women’s softball (2 courts) 

9:00 P.M. Men’s relay (first and second heats) 

9:15 P.M. Pushball contest (several industries participating) 

9:25 P.M, Women’s stunt relay 
9:35 P.M. Men's volley ball (6 courts) 

9:35 P.M. ^V^mien’s volley ball (G courts) 

9:45 P.M. Boxing (3 rings) 

9:55 P.M. “Ladies of the Couit” (basketball as played in 1892) 
10:05 P.M. Men’s basketball (2 courts) 

10:05 I’.M. Wennen’s basketball (2 courts) 

10:20 P.M. Men’s relay finals 

10:30 P.M. Closing ceremony and announcement of sports parade 
winners 

Women's Sports Night. Designed as a get-together for the 
participants in tl^ women’s athletic program sponsored by 
the Milwaukee Recreation Department, the annual Sports 
Night provides both social and athletic features. An occasion 
of this sort enables women who engage in various forms of sport 
to meet and enjoy their common interest without the tension 
that charactcri/x's so many events where championships or league 
standings are at stake. It helps develop a sense of unity among 
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the women interested in sport. The program of one of these 
sports nights, held in a high school gymnasium, follows: 

1. “Sports Girls” of 1905 vs. 1945 

Individuals portrayed 1905 and 1945 gym girl, swimmer, rider, 

golfer, crocjiiet and party girl 

2. Volley ball game 

State champ vs. second place winner 

Sejuare dancing 

4. Basketball game 

“All-City” vs. champs— Major AAA league 

5. Polish Dance Circle Group, lepresenting otie of the social centers 

6. Basketball game 

“All-City” vs. champs— Industrial AA league 

Picnics 

The picnic is a type of play day in which formal athletic 
events have little place, the spirit of fun predominates and in 
which competition is rarely between organizt'd teams or indi- 
viduals who have qualilicd for the events on the jjrogram. 
There is perhajxs no form of sports event in which winning is 
of less significance than the picnic contest. The success of a 
picnic is determined primarily by the extent to which every- 
one present has a good time. 

Picnics are often held for limitcxl groups, butlhe community 
picnic, in which people of all ages, including family groups, 
are present, is one of the most popular and common types. 
Many of the factors involved in jilanning a successful meet 
described early in this chapter apply ccjually to the picnic, but 
the following hints are especially applicable to picnic planning. 


Planning Hints 

1. Select a site with suitable facilities for accommodating thi? 
group. 

2. Arrange satisfactory transportation to and from the site. 

3. Discourage expensive prizes. 

4. Arrange for shelter in case of rain. Much confusion results 
when a shower comes up. Be prepared. Have an under-shelter 
program ready. 
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5. A public address system is helpful. 

6. Always have a first-aid kit on hand—at large picnics provide a 
first-aid station. 

7. Be sure everyone is included, in arranging the program. 

8. Use get-acquainicd games to encourage participation. 

9. Eliminate eating contests (watermelon and pie, for example), 
wihich often have unhappy consequences. 

10. Secure the services of a trained leader to conduct the pro- 
gram; the results are better and cooperation is more easily 
obtained. 

11. If a speaking and musical program is desirable, keep it short 
and snappy. Picnics call for action. 

12. Use tact in asking people to enter contests. If approached 
correctly they will usually participate. 

13. “It pays to advertise*’ applies to picnics. Talk it up for 
weeks in advance. 

14. Have a guessing contest and don’t announce the winner 
until the close of the picnic. This keeps the crowd to the end. 

15. Provide badges for officials. 

Selecting Activities 

Although the activities should be selected to meet the desires 
and interests of the particular group, a few program sugges- 
tions arc offered, based on the experience of recreation depart- 
ments in conducting picnics for large community groups. 

1. Include activities that afford much fun but require little 
physical exertion. Adults, especially women, do not care to take 
part in games requiring strenuous activity. 

2. Use novelty events and relays rather than running races, 

which have only limited interest and which only a few indi- 
viduals with special ability can hope ro win. Running is dan- 
gerous for men rii;jjl women above a certain age. Fat men’s races 
should never be permitted. » 

3. Stress group contests rather than individual competition. 
This enables more people to win and it gives them greater 
confidence than when competing alone. People are also con- 
scious of the support of the other members of the team or group. 

4. Include events that are interesting to spectators as well as to 
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participants, since many picnics are so large that all cannot uke 
part in the events. Most people at a picnic would rather see a 
rolling pin contest than a baseball tluow for distance, or a pie 
plate throwing contest than a discus event. 

5. Select activities that are appropiiate to the age and sex of all 
competing groups. Some activities have an almost universal 
appeal, but others are enjoyed by only a limited age gtoup. 

6. Plan events that utilize the iacilities asailablc at tlie j)icnic 
area, such as a bathing beach, athletic field, roller skating rink, 
swimming pool or picnic grove. 

7. Select games that may be played witii a minimum of play 
equipment; otherwise the plaving kit mav retpiire so much 
material diat it becomes a burden. 


Popular Activities 

The following few activities are po])ular with the groups in- 
dicated; some of them can be used successfully with any type 
of group. 

All Groups. Gue.ssing stunts, such as the number of beans or 
kisses in a jar, or the weight of an individual; singing, horse- 
sJioe pitching, swimming; cuiquet and games such^s.dait throw- 
ing, ring toss or rope tjuoits. 

Children Under Six. Scramble for peanuts or candy kisses; 
rabbit hop, rolling races. 

Children Six to Eight. Kiddie car lace, scrambles, tieasure hum, 
simple short stunt races, pushing balloons, squitiel-in-ttee. 

Children Nine to Twelve. Sack relay, hoop robing, potato race, , 
egg and spoon r^ce, rooster fight, bean bag balance relay, 
Siamese twin, duck waddle. 

Children Thirteen to Sixteen. Crab race, obstacle race, hoop 
rolling relay, dodge ball, all-up relay, elephant walk, cock fight, 
ball kicking relay, shoe race. 
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Women. Peanut balancing, clothes line race, Volstead race, 
button sewing contest, folding chair relay, nail driving. Happy 
Hooligan, rolling pin throwing, husband calling, slipper kick. 

Men. Hog calling, horse and rider, shoe race, broom hockey, egg 
throwing, kiddie car race, sedan relay, leap frog relay, tire 
changing, bottle filling, bottle balance. 

Men and Women. Cracker feeding, needle threading race, wed- 
ding journey, spooning race, Houdini race, matchbox passing, 
blindfold chariot *i ace, coal race, necktie race. 

Many of the games, stunts and contests described in Chapter 
XV are well suited to picnic programs, and where swimming 
facilities are available die water games and stunts described in 
Cha|)ter XI\' aie ajjplicable. “The Picnic Book,** available 
from the National Recreation Association, contains detailed in- 
loi Illation on jiicnic jnoblems and programs. 

It has been suggested that the jiicnic program may well start 
off with adult games such as softball or volley ball, as soon as 
suflicient players have arrived. I’he late comers will enjoy 
watching the games. AsS people arrive they may be given an 
ojiportunity to lake part in a guessing contest— how many nails 
or beans are in a jar, for example— or to accej)t a number for a 
drawing cc^nlest to be leatured later in the jirogram. Games 
and stunts for younger cliildien can come early in the program, 
since the boys and girls need little urging to take part. Since 
women aie sometimes more reluctant than men to participate, 
it may lie well to schedule events in which men and women 
participate together before the games in which the women alone 
are to take jiart. Activities in which the entire group has a 
major interest may be placed near the end of the program. 



PART FOUR 


CHAPTER X 

Leaders and Officials 


Leadership is the greatest single factor in determining the suc- 
cess or failure of a community sports program. With capable 
and enthusiastic leaders a program is bound to succeed; with 
weak and ineffective leadership it has little chaecc of success. 
This is true whether the program consists merely of a com- 
munity softball league or comprises a 'wide range of sports. 
Competent leadership is equally imjxMtant in the large city 
with a staff of paid workers as in the small community where 
the program is conducted by volunteer leaders. Success as a 
leader is determined by the individuars qualifications and ex- 
perience, regardless of whether he is paid or contributes his 
services. Qualified persons can often be found who will give 
satisfactory part-time service without pay as leaders or instruc- 
tors in a particular sport, but a comprehcTlsivc community 
sports program re^Juires specially trained leadership jjersonnel 
employed on a full-time year-round basis. The recruiting and 
supervision of the leaders— paid and volunteer— is one of the 
most important duties of sports authorities. A number of 
problems relating to leaders and officials are considered in this 
chapter. 
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Leadership Functions 

Among the various functions of sports leaders are promoting 
interest in activities, organizing groups lor sport, planning and 
conducting programs, securing and supervising facilities, teach- 
ing sports skills, raising standards of competition and helping 
pc‘ople attain the maximum value fri)m sports, as participants 
or spectators. In compatison with sports leaders, officials serve 
the rather limiuxl function of controlling, supervising and scor- 
ing contests in spoit. Before describing the specific duties of 
several types of sports leaders consideration will be given to a 
few major aspects of their work. 


The Leader as Organizer 

In cities with a highly developed sports program the chief 
duties of sports personnel are related to the administration and 
supervision of the activities and of the facilities used for sport. 
Part of the leader’s time, howcvei, shcnild be devoted to the 
role of organizer. He nec‘ds to extend tlie services of the depart- 
ment to more and more peo[)le, to discover inteiests and provide 
outlets for them, to helj) form sports groups and to initiate 
activities that appeal to individuais not partUipating in the 
program. Iif a^toinnuinity wheie the program is being started, 
organi/atiim is likely to be the leader’s primary function. Indi- 
viduals and groups already enifiusiaslic about sports will be 
reached easily, but many who would benefit greatly from the 
new program will be diawii into the activities only if the leader 
takes the initiative in enlisting their interest and participation. 
The iinpoitance of the spoits organizer is illustrated in the 
sitatement that follows, based upon experience in setting up a 
successful s})orts piogram for >oung men between the ages of 
eighteen and twemty in a huge city.^ 

I believe reci cation s) steins must come to t^cali/e that to make 
these programs teach this group they must employ someone who 
is an organizer and visits these young men at their “hang-outs,” 
their clubrooms, their stiect roniers. It has been a high-powered 
salesmanship job to enlist 290 teams in Boston summer baseball, 

' W. Duncan Russell. “Athletic Programs for Young Men,” Recreation, October, 
1931, p. 389. 
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and no one will realize what an extensive canvassing job it was to 
bring them in. It has been a help to oiganization in sonic instances 
to biing together a local committee in the dilFeieiit spoi is. made up 
of older men whose past sport lecords oi prestige g.i\c us an entree 
to the teams in their district. . . . But the most imporiaiit jroint in 
our organization ol these older bo)s has been, I belies e, in meeting 
them on their own footing. 

In regard to organizing personnel, ue h.wc lieen extremely for- 
tunate in our work with these )oung men in Boston to have an 
organizer who has knowledge ol stiect coiner ps^diology. having 
gone through the mill himsedf. Because td hi* liackgrouiid he has 
been able to achieve results little short ol pht*nf)ni( nal. His tele- 
phone conversations, his personal interviews concede everything to 
the team manager with whom he is talking but actually rclincpish 
nothing. He meets them on their own ground, and has become so 
firmly established that there arc lew ttauis nr anv spoil in the city 
who do not know just exactly where they stand with him. He holds 
the teams up to the highest standards o( play and his decisions at 
critical times have weathered the strictest tests. 


The Leader as Example 

Another role of the leader is to set a standard for sportsman- 
ship and conduct that will influence the attitudes and habits of 
the participants in the program. This lolc is espc*fially signifi- 
cant in dealing with the children and young people, either 
as participants or spectators. The leader, more liiaii any other 
factor, determines whether an activity helps children gain a 
finer sense of sportsmanship and fan play, oi whether it actually 
contributes to unsportsmanlike all it tides and conduct. If the 
leader through his own actions demonstrates fairness, self con- 
trol, courtesy and respect for the rules of the game, the indi- 
viduals with w^hom he is working tend to do likewise. H. on the 
other hand, he plays favorites, loses his ternper under stress^ 
fails to respect th^ feelings and rights of others and encourages 
or permits violation of the rules, his influence is hannlul. His 
example is certain to be contagious, especially if he is an out- 
standing athlete or excels in sport, as is sometimes the case. 

The importance of the leader's example is repeatedly stressed 
in instructions to recreation leaders. Several of the rules relating 
to the conduct of inter-playground leagues, issued by the recrea- 
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tion department in Lansing, Michigan, apply to sports leaders. 

]. Remember you are acting in the capacity of childhood leaders, 
not managers or coaches of professional teams; that the boys and 
girls on your team will reflect your attitude and conduct towards 
their op[)oncnts. Meet as leaders, not as opponents. 

Encourage and permit your captains to act as leaders. When a 
team goes on the field, do not attempt to exercise control by sig- 
nals— allow the captain to exercise his own initiative. . 

2. Study the rules of all the games in which your children are 
participating. 'I'hey look to you as the court of last resort. 

3. Rc cjuire standards of dcccmcy both as to c ondiu t and language 
from your playcTs and sjiectators. 

5. See that your team, win or lose, parts on friendly terms with 
its o[)poru*nls. 

f). 11 the game is played on your grounds, rcmenifier that you 
and your children are hosts; the visiting team, guests. Treat them 
as you hope to be treated when your children are visiting. 


The Leader as Coach 

Teaching game and sports skills is an important function of 
Uie specialist in sports, wlio devotes much of his time to the 
instruction of grouj)s and the individuals composing them. I’he 
coaching ol^iridivkluals or teams, on the other hand, is not con- 
sidered a suitable activity lor the paid sports leader. He is ex- 
pected to piomote the interests of the many participants in the 
department’s program. A worker cannot impartially serve all 
for whom he is responsible il he selves as coach tor a few. 
Eurthermoie, the demands on his time lor the development of 
a sjx)rts-l()i-all progiain do not justify his giving a dispropor- 
tionate shale of his lime and attention to a single team. 'The 
possible division of loyalty and conflic t in policy that may result 
when an employee acts as coach are additional reasons why 
most recreatiou departments do not permit this practice. 


Leadership Standards 

Before recruiting and organizing a leadership staff, recreation 
aiitliorkics must deteimine the types of workers needed and the 
duties and cjualifications of each. Valuable assistance in meeting 
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this problem is provided by Personnel Standards in Recreation 
Leadership,^ a committee report based on years of experience in 
the selection and supervision of recreation workers. The fol- 
lowing statements relating to the duties and qualifications of 
leaders are adapted largely from this publication. 


Types of Positions 

Most recreation department workers in leadership positions, 
from the recreation executive to the studeiit employed as an 
assisitant on the summer playground, have a relationship to the 
sports program; some of tliem devote their entire working time 
to it. The recreation positions most closely related to sports are: 

Supervisor of Sports and Athletics. This worker has the task 
of organizing and supervising a program ol sports throughout 
the city. He may be responsible tor the entire sports program 
of tile department, for the city-wide activities only, tor one or 
more particular types of sport, such as softball and bowling, or 
for city-wide sports for men or for women only. 

Supervisor of Aquatic Activities. In cities with facilities that 
make possible a comprehensive acjuatic prograin, ^this worker 
has full charge of the program and set vices relating to it. 

Manager of Special Facilities. This person administers the 
facilities, staff and program at sj)ecialized centers such as the 
golf course, bathing beach, swimming pool or stadium. Since 
these facilities are used primarily for sport, this worker plays 
an important part in the total sports program of the community. 

A thletic Instructor or Specialist. This woi ker usually gives his 
entire time to organizing, conducting or instrdicting groups iif 
one or more forms of sport. Pc^siiions of this tyj>e include the 
instructor in swimming, archery or tennis, the goH professional 
and the gymnasium instructor. This type of leader may sc*rve at 
one center or may divide his time among several. 

• National Recreation Association, Personnel Standards in Rrrreation Leadership, 
1949 . 
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Superintendent of Recreation. This worker is responsible for 
the administration of the entire recreation program, including 
sports, even though many duties are delegated to members of his 
staff. In smaller cities he often also performs personally the 
functions of a supervisor of sports. 

General Supervisor, In l«irgc cities the person in this position 
often serves as a dej^uty superintendent and is responsible for 
the entire program, including sports, in a district of the city. 
In other cases, the worker is in charge of the program at the 
playgrounds and indoor centers of the city, and therefore is 
responsible for the sports activities carried on in them. 

Playground or Recreation Center Director, The person in 
this position has full charge of the operation of a playground, 
building or combined indoor-outdoor center. Part of his respon- 
sibility includes the planning and conduct of the sports program 
at the center, the maintenance of its facilities for sport, and the 
promotion of interest in S|>orts among the people of the neigh- 
borhood. I’he sports program for children and youtli is pri- 
marily conducted under tlie direction of this type of worker. 


Duties of bemlers 

The duties of persons in the three types of positions primarily 
related to sports and the special requirements for each of these 
positions are indicated below. 

Supervisor of Sports and Athletics, To plan, initiate, organize 
and supervise a program of sports throughout the city; to assist 
in the organization of city-wide assexaations for the promotion 
of interest in particular sports and to give guidance to them; to 
advise in the phuining and conduct of a program of games and 
athletics at the outdoor and indoor centers of the department; 
to assist in the training of leaders and sports officials; to recruit 
volunteer leaders for the sports program; to cooperate with 
other public and private agencies in the city in promoting a 
sports program, in raising standards of athletic competition and 
in stimulating wide participation in athletic activities. 
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The duties of such a worker are more specifically detailed in 
a statement relative to the Commissioner of Amateur Spoi ts in 
Baltimore, as follows: 

To organize leagues and tournaments; to prepare schedules of 
games and contests; to announce the opening day of each sport; 
to arrange for playing fields and courts; to secure permits foi same; 
to supervise and assign umpires and referees; to register all players; 
to collect and deposit all required fees; to keep full and complete 
financial records of each sport; to rule on all protests; to rule on the 
eligibility of all players; to keep a weekly record of the standing ol 
teams and individuals in the various competitions; to arrange for 
newspaper, radio and other publicity. 

Supervisor of Aquatics. The duties which this worker is called 
upon to perform arc clearly outlined as follows by the recreation 
department in San Diego, California: 

Under administrative direction, he plans, organizes and super- 
vises the aquatic activities lor children and adults in the recrea- 
tional program and, in addition to other duties that may be as- 
signed, is primarily responsible for the following: (1) 'fo direct 
the activities and supervise the operation and maintenance of the 
beaches, bath houses and swimming pools; (2) to organize a pro- 
gram of boating, swimming, first aid, water sports, surf fishing, 
beach activities and swimming instruction on a city-wide basis; 
(8) to make studies, researches, investigations, reports and recom- 
mendations concerning program material; (4) to keep records 
and make reports of aquatic activities to central office; (5) to direc t 
and supervise the lifeguards and other related employees in all 
phases of their work, with special emphasis on enforcing rules, 
regulations and provisions governing the conduct and safety of 
individuals upon public beaches and in swimming pools; (6) to 
assemble publicity material relative to activities sponsored by the 
department; (7) to represent the department at meetings and 
conferences and advise with and assist individuals and groups per- 
taining to aquatic activities. 

Athletic Instructor or Specialist. His duties are to organize 
and conduct classes in one or more sports activities; to serve 
as advisor, coach or instructor for groups formed to participate 
in sports; to instruct members of the department staff and volun- 
teer leaders, and to assist them in their sports programs; to 
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organize and direct tournaments, meets or special programs; to 
adv ise on materials, equipment and other supplies necessary in 
the sports program; to encourage participation in various forms 
of sport. 

Qjialifications 

A knowledge of games and sports and ability and experience 
as a participant, instructor and organizer are obvious require- 
ments lor most types of leadership in sport. Equally essential, 
however, are genefal qualifications as to perscmality, attitudes 
and character. Recieation departments and other agencies 
should seek leaders who exemplify the qualities and traits which 
they desire to see developed in the persons who take part in 
the sports program. Because children and young people tend 
to regard as a hero and to imitate the leader who excels in sport, 
only persons who have the personal qualities that merit emula- 
tion should be chosen as leaders. A brilliant athlete without 
these qualities is a liability; only leaders with sterling character 
and personal integrity can produce the desired results. 

General. The following list of qualifications considered highly 
desirable or essential for all recreation leadership positions 
apply ec|uaBy«to leaders in sports. 

A sense of the worth and dignity of every human being 
An understanding of the interests and needs of people 
A personal realization and understanding of the joy of life and of 
the art of living 
A sense of humor 
A desire to serve 

A concern with the growth and development of individuals 
A sympathetic attitude toward others’ opinions and personalities 
A keen and understanding mind 
An ability to lead democratically 

A belief in self-government, for democracy in Recreation 
Sterling character and personal integrity 
A pleasing, friendly personality 
Organizing ability , 

Productive energy and enthusiasm 
Ability to get along with people 
Good health 
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Rarely can a person be found who has all these qualifications, 
and the community that relies on volunteer leaders cannot ex- 
pect them to measure up to all the qualities in the list. Nothing 
is more important to the success of the program, however, than 
finding leaders who meet these standards and who also have 
the special qualifications for the type of leadership position 
for which they arc employed. 

Special. In addition to the general qualifications desirable 
in all recreation leaders, workers specifically concerned with 
sport need to possess skills and abilities essential to the satis- 
factory performance of their specific duties. Qualifications for 
three positions directly related to sports are listed here. 

Supervisor of Sports. This worker must possess personal skills 
in several forms of athletic activity including team games and 
individual sports; devotion to the perpetuation and develop- 
ment of amateur ideals in sports; understanding and apprecia- 
tion of gymnastics, highly organized athletics, simplified forms 
of athletic games and informal activities suitable for indoor 
and outdoor recreation centers; knowledge of methods used and 
skill in organizing and promoting participation in leagues, 
tournaments, contests, exhibitions and mass competitions; 
knowledge of first aid and health educatioif; helief in the 
principle of “athletics for air’; knowledge of age and sex 
adaptations of activity programs to conform to physiological 
needs, capacities and interests of various groups; tempera- 
mental stability and ability to retain a non-}>artisan attitude. 
Successful experience as a recreation center director, teacher 
of physical education or athletic instructor is desirable. 

Supervisor of Aquatics. This worker needs to possess much 
the same qualifications as the supervisor of sports. In addition 
he needs to be thoroughly familiar with all<j)hases of aquatfes; 
he must have the ability to manage and enforce discipline 
among his lifeguards and other workers, and a knowledge of 
water sanitation methods. He must also be something of a 
promoter and a business man. 

Athletic Instructor or Specialist. He must have ability to 
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enlist interest in, organize, and successfully teach some special 
type of sport (usually this requires personal skill in it); a 
readiness to adapt teaching methods to the ability and capacity 
of the group engaging in the activity and to relate it to other 
phases of the program; a willingness to promote and conduct 
the particular activity in accordance with the standards and 
ideals of the recreation department; the personality, attitudes, 
and skills that will arouse and sustain interest and joy in the 
activity for its own sake, and will help participants to attain 
greater skills and s<|.tisf actions. 

Personnel Practices 

The recruiting of the needed workers is a function of the 
recreation authorities in many cities, but in others a munic- 
ipal persorwiel department br a civil service commission per- 
fornis it. Regardless of who is responsible for personnel func- 
tions, a successful sports program requires a staff that is selected 
fairly and wisely and that is paid an adequate rate for its 
services. A pt‘rsonnel policy that assures satisfactory working 
conditions, security and opportunities for advancement is also 
essential to the maintenance of an efficient leadership staff. 

' 1 

Selection of Leaders 

A listing of the duties and qualifications for sports leaders 
has little value to a department unless it has a sound plan for 
the recruitment and apjx)intment of its workers. Such a plan 
provides for adequate publicity concerning the positions that 
are open, an examination that fairly tests the candidates' fitness 
for the p(jsition, and employment of the person who is found 
to be best qualified. 

Examinations. Only persons who meet sprtrified minimum 
requirements as to age, education, successful experience, citizen- 
ship and other factors are allowed to take the examination for 
recreation positions iii most cities. Evidence of good health is 
often a prerequisite to further tests; in any case the applicant 
should give evidence that he is physically capable of perform- 
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ing his duties, before he is employed. Tests of an applicant's 
fitness for a position usually consist of three parts. One is a 
written test designed to reveal the candidate’s knowledge of the 
field with which he needs to be familiar, his understanding of 
its relationships to other fields, and his ability to organize and 
express his thoughts in written form. The second part is a 
practical test requiring the applicant to perform specific tasks 
related to the position. Individuals who pass these two tests 
are then given a personal interview in which their personal 
qualifications, character, general fitness, mentality and ability 
to express themselves are observed and rated. The applicant’s 
references as to education and experience can also be appraised 
during the interview. The relative weight assigned to the parts 
of the examination varies according to the nature of the posi- 
tion. The written test usually counts heavily in the selection of 
a superintendent of recreation or the manager of a golf course 
or swimming pool. The practical test is most highly rated in 
examining applicants for such positions as specialist or lifeguard. 

Written Tests. True and false, completion or multiple choice 
questions are widely used in examinations for the specialist 
in sports and, to a lesser degree, for the sports supervisor. They 
usually relate to official rules for games, officiating, sports equip- 
ment, the organization of sports and the maintenance of sports 
areas. They should be designed to test the applicant’s fitness to 
perform his duties on the job and only questions that have 
one correct answer should be used. Typical questions are: 

True-False 

The distance between bases in softball is 60 feet. 

A runner in softball cannot score from third on a wild pitch. 

In basketball it is not possible to call a personal foul if there is 
no personal contact. 

Any member of a volley ball team may spike the ball. ^ 

The 440-yard swim is an approved event for interscholastic com- 
petition. 

The soccer goal posts are ten feet high. 

In touch football it is a foul to use the bstnd in blocking. 

While presiding over a meeting, conducted according to parlia- 
mentary rules, the chairman has the same right as others to take 
part in the debate. 
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Multiple-Choice 

The ladder tournament is used to advantage in (1) baseball, 
(2) horseshoe pitching, (3) track and field events, (4) swimming. 
Participants in (1) softball, (2) track events, (3) golf, (4) volley 
ball should be required to take a medical examination. 
Participation by young men and young women together should 
be encouraged in (1) track and field events, (2) basketball, (3) 
baseball, (4) volley ball. 

Completion 

7'he dimensions of a doubles tennis court are 

In an elimination tournament with eleven entries, the number 

of byes in the* first round will be 

The minimum number of teams that make possible satisfactory 

round robin play in baseball is . 

The official in charge of a soccer game is the . 

Protests over a league game should be settled by . 

A course of instruction for beginners in tennis should include 

the following subjects: 

Detailed questions of the type listed above are not adequate 
to test the knowledge or ability of a person seeking the position 
of supen isor of sports. In order to Judge the applicant's fitness 
to perform tlie various functions involved in such a position, 
additional questions are generally asked that give him an op- 
portunity to*dtmonstrate his competence to perform these 
functions. l\he following questions have been used: 

Give the reasons why a system of recreation should be supported 
from taxes and how a program of athletics fulfills these reasons. 
What elements enter into the financing of an adult league of base- 
ball, and in what w^ays can this financing be met in a public recrea- 
tion program? 

The Supervisor of Athletics is ex-officio secretary of a number of 
committees responsible for numerous athletic activities. What 
part should he play on these committees? 

Write a two-hundied-word newspaper account of a close basketball 
game which decides the winner of an industrial league. 

Should tangible awards or rewards for winning in athletic contests 
be reduced to a minimum? Discuss. 

Why are physical acnvitics predominant in recreation programs? 
Outline fully an ideal program of athletics for (name of city) with 
the plan of organization and staff indicated. 
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Discuss fully the steps to be taken in the organization of an athletic 
program in a large industry from the first contact to the first game. 
Examinations for other positions related to sports vary ac- 
cording to the nature of the position. Candidates for the posi- 
tion of playground or center director, for example, are usually 
asked one or more questions designed to reveal their knowledge 
of activities suitable for people of different ages, their familiarity 
with common methods of organizing and conducting forms of 
sport and their understanding of the relationship of games and 
sports to the other features of the playground or center program. 
Examinations for the position of supervisor of special facilities, 
on the other hand, commonly include questions relating to 
the organization and conduct of major sports events, publicity 
methods, maintenance operations and the handling of large 
crowds. 

A Test for Swimming Guards. The lifeguard is not commonly 
considered a sports leader, although in many cities one of his 
duties is to conduct swimming classes. He does play an impor- 
tant role in assuring the success of the aquatics program, and 
the selection of a corps of competent guards is exceedingly im- 
portant. In Los Angeles, which operates many swimming pools, 
candidates for the position of guard must meet the following 
qualifications, among others, before they are permitted to take 
the test: 

1. Eighteen years of age 

2. Must possess a standard Red Cross Life Saving certificate 

3. Must possess a standard Red Cross First Aid Certificate 

4. Must pass a medical test by the Department Physician and 
possess 

a. Sound hearing 

b. Good eyesight 

c. No hernia or other oiganic defect or lesion 

d. Freedom from any venereal or skin disease 

c. Freedom from any heart defects 

f. Have a good functional physical appearance 
Applicants who meet the preceding qualifications are re- 
quired to take the following tests: • 

1. Four-hundred-meter swim for time. This tests the general efr 
ciency of the man as a swimmer and is also an endurance event. 
Nine minutes is the maximum time allowed. 
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2. Technique of artificial respiration. 

3. Breaking holds. The candidate must attempt to break two 
front strangle holds, two back strangle holds and two double wrist 
holds. Determination not to give up is rated high in this event, 
and a candidate who lacks proper aggressiveness is eliminated. 

4. Approaches and carries. Tests comprise a front approach and 
head carry, underwater approach and chin carry and rear approach 
and head carry. 

5. Recovery of object. The candidate recovers a ten-pound weight 
in seventeen feet of water; once from the hank, next from a surface 
dive, and last by swimming out to it, and surface diving. 

6. Oral test. A quiz designed to reveal the candidate's reaction to 
specific situations, understanding of simple first-aid techniques 
and aquatic information. He must know the department's emer- 
gency phone numbers and be familiar with pool hazards. 

Other Procedures 

The quality of the work performed by sports leaders depends 
in no small measure upon the conditions affecting their em- 
ployment. Like other workers they are entitled to reasonable 
security of tenure as long as they render satisfactory service 
and to protection against arbitrary dismissal, through the op- 
portunity to appeal such action. The possibility of advance- 
ment to positions of a higher grade or of promotion within 
the departmedt, •coupled with an adequate compensation plan, 
helps assure continuity of service. Sports leaders are occasionally 
called upon to serve longer hours than are required in other 
departments and are often on duty when other people are en- 
joying periods of leisure. In order to maintain their efficiency 
and morale they should receive recognition for work well done 
and be given opportunities for growth through in-service train- 
ing programs. They arc entitled to the same benefits in the 
form of sick leaves, vacations, accident compensation and retire- 
ment as other public employees. 

Recreation departments, on the other hand, rightfully expect 
their workers will at all times be loyal to the objectives of the 
program and refrain from any actions that might arouse criti- 
cism or bring reproach to the department. Regulations govern- 
ing the conduct of employees include several that have a special 
application to sports leaders, such as: 
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Workers are not to handle athletic goods, trophies, medals or any 
other merchandise for resale for profit. 

No worker, without permission, is to appear in the role of a “coadi.** 
No full-time worker is to serve as a paid or volunteer official at 
adult sports where the activity is being conducted by or under the 
jurisdiction of the department. 

Employees are not permitted to smoke in any recreation center, 
playground or swimming pool, while on duty. 

No full-time employee shall be identitied with, as manager, official, 
director or promoter, any activity identical to those promoted by 
the department and using its facilities, but not under its jurisdic- 
tion. 

Employees serving in a leadership capacity are not to have special 
privileges in the use of the department’s facilities at any time. 

Officials 

Every game, match, contest or meet, unless carried on in- 
formally and without concern as to the outcome, requires the 
services of one or more oflii ials. The ofhdal is the person who 
judges the play, enforces the rules, applies the penalties and 
certifies the outcome of the events. His role affects both partici- 
pants and spectators; the selection of competent officials is there- 
fore a most important part of the pnxiess of conducting a sports 
program. The official must be a gentleman at afl rimes— off the 
field or court as well as on it. 

The function of officiating and the qualities indispensable in 
good officiating have been defined as follows, and although the 
statement was directed toward women officials, it is equally ap- 
plicable to men. 

The official is the person who holds authority at the most crucial 
stages of competitive play. This fact makes it imperative that she 
be qualified, personally and professionally, in the strictest terms. 
She is the leader at the point where unforeseen situations can arise 
without warning. She decides the issues which are the culminating 
form of every interest which players have in the game. She is ex- 
posed to the criticism of both sides, and to that of any audience that 
may be present. She must therefore command the respect of par- 
ticipants and spectators. * 

Alertness, accuracy, and impartiality are the indispensable quali- 
ties of good officiating. In addition, the official should wear cloth- 
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ing appropriate to the activity and designed to distinguish her from 
the players. Her conduct before, during, and after the game should 
he such that she is in a position to sustain any challenge to her 
authority. She should regard her task as one of leadership with all 
tlic responsibilities which leadership entails.^ 


Duties 

The specific duties that officials are expected to perform have 
been clearly defined by some sports governing organizations. In 
a community sportis program, however, officials’ duties must 
sometimes be modified to meet local conditions. In fairness to 
players, officials and spectators, the duties should always be 
clearly stated in writing, and officials should be required to per- 
form them with satisfaction. Because of the widespread popular- 
ity of baseball and softball and because umpires in these two 
sports have duties that are generally similar, the instructions to 
baseball umpires quoted below have a wdde application. Some 
of these relating to personal conduct apply equally to other 
types of officials, although in most forms of sport officials have 
specific duties peculiar to the particular sport. An official’s code 
defining duties of a sports official appears later in this chapter. 

The Baseball Umpires’ Association of Los Angeles has issued 
general instructions for umpires that will servT as a guide to any 
city in the adoption of rules for officials in community leagues. 
Some of these regulations arc; 

Arrival for Game 

1. Arrive early enough to— 

(a) Locate the managers prior to game time. 

(b) Insj)cct markings on the playing field. 

(c) Confer with other umpires. 

Before the Gome 

1. Get dressed yarly. 

2. Locate scorers. 

^1. Agree on special ground rules. 

4. Be sure indicator is in working order, 

5. Announce batteries in clear voice. 

® National Section on Women’s Athletics, Standards for Athletics for Girls and 
H'omr/i, pp. 28-29. 19S6. 
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During the Game 

1. See that substitutions are reported to scorers and announced. 

2. Listen courteously to questions— not arguments— of captains. 

3. Do not permit players to delay game by argument. 

4. Stop game upon encroachment o£ crowd on playing field, 

5. Try to anticipate possible plays so as to be ready to shift your 
position. 

6. Make decisions promptly and firmly. 

7. Do not “warn” players of infraction. Call penalties immedi- 
ately— balks, interference and the like. 

At the End of the Came 

1. Check score with both scorers if there is not an Official Scorer. 
Make out your card and mail it so that it may be received at 
the office as soon as possible. 

2. Report on your card any suspensions or infractions of dis- 
cipline, and any notes you may think valuable. 

3. Failure to report penalties will result in imposing penalty on 
umpire which ])layer would have received. There must be no 
“shielding” players. 

4. Keep away from teams at end of game. 

5. Do not be drawn into discussions with spectators. 

6. Do not criticize other officials. T his is the most serious of all 
offenses. 

7. Do not apologize for mistakes. We all make them. 

Other suggestions for officials are: 

Refrain from fraternizing with players or spectators before, during 
or after a game. 

Talk with team managers or captains together; never separately. 
Have a thorough working agreement with the other officials. 

If you miss a play, don’t try to make up for it on the next one. 
Avoid cahing plays too fast; otherwise it may be necessary to reverse 
your decision. 

Keep your eye everlastingly on the ball. 

Study the rules continuously. A thorough knowledge of them is 
one of your greatest assets. 

Local practice differs as to the responsibility of tlie chief official 
at a game or contest for submitting a report and official score. 
The regulations should indicate clearly who is to submit the 
report and when and where it is to be bled. A typical report 
form for basketball referees is shown in Chapter XII. 
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Training Methods 

Unless a city is fortunate enough to have a supply of well- 
trained and experienced officials, the recreation department may 
need to arrange training sessions or a sports clinic. Training 
courses are olten conducted cooperatively with such groups as 
the board of education, local colleges or universities, YMCA or 
athletic clubs or associations. Instruction in the fundamentals 
of officiating a particular sport is the chief purpose of some 
courses; others are designed to offer officials an opportunity to 
secure the criticism ^nd advice of nationally recognized authori- 
ties. Class sessions are devoted to sudi topics as rules interpreta- 
tion, responsibilities of the various officials, offensive and defen- 
sive tactics, sportsmanship, and to demonstrations and actual 
practice in officiating. An examination is sometimes held at the 
end of a course or clinic, in which applicants are given both 
written and practical tests and are rated on their proficiency and 
knowledge. The Athletic Institute has issued two bulletins that 
contain many practical suggestions for conducting a training 
c ourse for baseball umpires.^ 

In dealing with the subject of officiating the National Section 
on Women’s Athletics stales: ‘‘The minimum preparation fc'r 
officiating is a thorough knowledge of the rules and regulations 
governing pL-^y.* Unless these are so well mastered that they can 
be automatically applied, the official will tail to meet the neces- 
sity for instant judgment. In the split scvoiiJ in which she 
hesitates about a decision, or in the sense of insecurity which 
she will feel if she ha^ judged incorrectly, her status will be en- 
dangered and her own < onhdence shaken. One means of habitu- 
ating rules and regulations is to play the game. This will give 
the official not only diiect practice in learning rules but also 
a firsthand sense of the participant’s point of view.”® 

The best way of becoming a gocxl official is to officiate. At- 
tending athletic events, either as a participant or spectator, and 
serving as a member of committees in charge of meets and con- 
tests also afford valuable experience to the person who is in- 
terested in qualifying«as an official. 

* William B. Carpenter. Suggested Course in Vmpire Training and Selection 
and Tf awing of Umpites. Undated. 

^N.inoiial Section on Women’s Athletics, loc, rit., p. 28. 
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Assigning and Paying Officials 

Methods of assigning and paying officials vary. The recreation 
authorities in a small community with a limited program re* 
quiring only a few officials will have little difficulty in arranging 
assignments. The organization of a comprehensive prtigram 
with leagues playing in several classes, lu>wever, makes necessary 
a carefully worked out assignment plan. In cities with an offi- 
cials’ association, arrangements must be worked out coopera- 
tively with the association and must be mutually satisfactory if 
the program is to be successful. Members of some a.ssociations 
are assigned to games and fields or courts by the mtinicipal 
sports supervisor; in other cases the president of tlie officials’ 
association makes the assignments. One association has an assign- 
ment secrctaiy who is directly responsible for his duties to the 
municipal sports office; another has a commissioner who assigtts 
officials on a rotation system. Recreation departments do not 
as a rule limit tliemselves t^) the exclusive use of members of 
the local officials’ group, although “outside” officials are u.sed 
infrequently in some cities. 

The scale of fees is agreed upon by the officials’ association 
and the department and is usually related to the rates prevailing 
in the region. The association in some cities actually pays the 
officials from its own funds and collects the feesrfrom the in- 
dividual teams, the sports association or the recreation depart- 
ment. Another method is for the officials to sign and submit 
a time sheet to the department, which pays them periodically, 
like its other workers. In cities where officials’ fees are paid 
from league funds, either by the department or by a sports 
association, and where the.se are kept separate from depart- 
mental funds, it is customary for the officials to be paid on 
specified dates during the sports season. 

Rating 

Umpire^ and other officials are rated at the end of the sport 
season in some cities. Team managers, playground directors 
or others who have had an opportunity to observe the officials 
at work score them according to their proficiency, using forms 
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prepared for this purpose. Ratings may be general, such as very 
good, good, fair, poor and very poor, or they may evaluate the 
official on a number of qualities, such as punctuality, imparti 
ality, knowledge of rules, decisive judgment, discipline and 
others. These ratings are useful in selecting officials for the 
ensuing season. 

The American Baseball Congress has issued an Umpire* s 
Handbook^ which contains valuable suggestions to umpires as 
to the performance of their duties and also includes an examina- 
tion which amateuf umpires can take to determine their own 
strong and weak points. This self-rating test might well be 
given to individuals seeking assignments as umpire. Typical of 
the questions in such an examination are the following: 

Name four tyjjcs of plays where the umpire must be appealed to 

for a decision. 

Under what conditions can a game continue with less than nine 

men on a team? 

To whom may a coach address his remarks? 

What are the umpire’s duties before starting a game? 

Describe at least four ways for a pitcher to balk. 

A fairly batted ball hits first or third and then goes foul. Is it a fair 

or foul ball? 

Can a base runner advance during the juggling of a fly ball? 

The bulk o^ay examination of this sort consists of a scries of 
descriptions of situations that can arise during the course of a 
game; in each case the correct umpire’s ruling is called for. 

Associations of Officials 

The training, rating, assigning and supervising of sports offi- 
cials give rise to many problems in a city with a comprehensive 
sports program. The city-wide organization of a club, associa- 
tion or other group by the officials in a single sport or in 
several sports lia« proved a helpful means of handling such 
problems. Several of these groups have beeVi organized on a 
county basis. Often sponsoied or initiated by the recreation 
department, the officials’ as.sociation works closely at all times 
with the supervisor of sports. Among its objects are to advance 
the cause of the sport, to maintain the highest possible standards 

®The American Baseball Congress. Umpire*s Handbook, 
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ot officiating and to assure a fair basis for making assignments. 
Besides furnisliing officials tor tlie progiaiii. the organization 
may determine the official uniform to be worn by officials, 
supervise the training of members, maintain a classification or 
rating system for members, collect and disburse fees, establish 
rates of pay and sponsor special events such as a sports clinic 
or the annual sports banquet. Membership is usually restricted 
to individuals who are qualified by an official group after pass- 
ing written examinations and field tests in officiating the sport. 
Probationary memberships are sometimes granted to individuals 
pending ratings by members with whom they are assigned for 
duty. The organization through its members is often affiliated 
with the national or international organization in the sport, 
such as the International Federation of Softball Umpires. 

An Officials' Code, The preparation of a code of conduct is 
one means by which an organization of officials can achieve its 
objectives. The code becomes effective only if it is adhered to 
strictly by the organization and the recreation dc*partnient. The 
adoption of penalties for the infraction of items in the code aids 
enforcement. The following code was adopted by the Municipal 
Officials’ Association of Los Angeles. Violations of most of the 
items in this code are referred to the Association; failures to 
live up to items 13 to 17 inclusive are referrcfUto the Associa- 
tion and the Recreation and Parks Department. 

A 71 official shall: 

1. Appear lor all assigned games with a comjjletc ollk ial uniform 
in a neat and clean (ondition, ujxm which appears the official 
insignia. 

2. 'l ake complete control of the game and render prompt deci- 
sions. 

3. Refrain from ovcr-zealousncss and abusive use of authority. 

4. Be certified, retain an ac tive membership in good standing jn 

the Municipal Officials' Association. ^ 

T). Have a complete cciuipmcnt— mask, protector, broom, indi- 
cator, and bat ring—at all assigned games. 

G. Appear at all assigned games in sufficicjnt time to— 

a. Inspect playing field and bases 

b. Obtain balls 
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c. Have umpire’s report card signed 

d. Check all bats and cleats 
c. Arrange ground rules 

7. Consult other umpires when in doubt on a decision. 

8. Not be guilty of criticizing or interfering with a decision of 
other umpire. 

9. Endeavor to have teams hustle to positions between innings. 

10. Not linger on the Held or discuss game with ANY ONE. 

11. Keep the field and benches clear of any but participants. 

12. Enforce the entire Players' Code of ConducC^ at all times. 

13. a. Not fratcTnize with players, managers, or spectators at 

ail) time. 

I). Not at any time lay a hand upon, push, shove, or strike, 
or threaten to strike, a player, manager, or spectator. 

c. Not be guilty of abusive verbal attack upon any player, 

manager, or spec lator. 

d. Not use profane, olisccnc or vulgar language in any man- 

ner or at any time. 

c. Not appear upon the field for an assignment at any time 
in an intoxicated condition. 

f. Not gamble upon the outcome of any play or game. 

g. Not smoke at any time during the game. 

h. Not discuss publicly with spectators any play, decision, or 

i\\9 personal opinion of players during the game except 
in reply to a request for inlormation relative to progress 
or state of the game oi to give the name of a player. 

M. Always make every effort to appear after accepting an 
assignment. 

15. Render complete and proper time sheets each pay period 
and ura}>irc rcpoi t cards lor (*ach game to the Municipal Sports 
Office promptly. 

16. Report to the Executive Committee all unusual or irregular 
incidents occurring during a game upon the umpire report cards. 

17. Upon a nfanager’s protest, call time and announce to the 
opposing manager and sj)cctators that the gaihe is being played 
under protest, and make a complete written report to the Executive 
Committee regarding same. 

"The Players' Code of Cojiduct is reproduced on page 89, 
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Women Officials 

Women are increasingly used as officials in sports programs 
for women and girls and this practice is recommended wherever 
women competent to do the job are available. The organization 
of a training program for women officials, possibly in ccxjpcra- 
tion with other agencies, is desirable in order to serve present 
needs and to meet the demand tJiat expanding progi*arns are 
likely to create. The question of officiating at girls’ and women’s 
games has been dealt with effectively as follows by the Commit- 
tee quoted earlier in this chapter. 

it is good practice to place women in ofTicial control of girls’ and 
women's games. It is obvious that the difference in standard rules 
for men and women will handicap men officials. It is usually im- 
practical for men to participate in the women’s form of a game. 
Moreover, men are less certain to be aware of special considerations 
such as health safeguards which may enter into the management of 
a woman’s game. But here again an invariable rule cannot be set. 
It is manifestly more desirable to engage the services of a competent 
official than to allow a game to be run badly by a woman. Under 
present conditions, there are comparatively few situations in which 
a competent woman official cannot be secured if the effort is made. 
Therefore, the use of men officials for women’s games is justifiable 
only under exceptional circumstances, and then only when the 

man measures up to the qualifications set tor proper officiating.’^ 

• » 

VOLUNTFERS 

No Statement dealing with leaders and officials in the field of 
sport is complete that fails to take account of the services ren- 
dered by unpaid workers. The organization and administration 
of a community sports program are much too great a task to be 
performed by volunteers alone; on the other hand, few cities 
have sufficient funds to employ workers to perform the entire 
task. It is doubtful if there is a sports program in America that 
does not benefit ^from the service of volunteers. Community 
leagues and major sports events are sometimes organized and 
carried on without payment to any of the leaders or officials, but 
as a rule volunteers supplement the service of paid workers, ex- 
cept in small communities. 

"National Section on Women’s Athletics, loc, cit,, p. 29. 
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Kinds of Volunteers 

The most common ways in whicli individuals contribute to 
the sports program are by serving as: 

Member of a board, commission or committee having a continuing 

responsibility related to the program. 

Member of a committpc appointed to help with special events. 

Team manager. 

Instructor or coach. 

Oflicial. 

Officer <jr leader in^a club or organization. 

Each of these types of service will be considered briefly. 

The Board Member. In earlier chapters mention was made 
of several types of boards and committees which perform im- 
portant functions in the field of sport. These include recreation 
or park boards, advisory sjrorts committees, boards of arbitra- 
tion, athletic commissions, and committees responsible for the 
determination of policies governing women’s and girls’ athletics 
or a specific j)hase oi the program sucli as baseball, basketball, 
acjuatics or winter sports. In selecting personnel for such gnmps 
the essential cpialificatioiis are personal integrity and a devotion 
to sport. Other desirable qualities are influence in the com- 
munity and familiarity with sjxnts problems. Representatives 
of sporting gwods comj)anies are not permitted to serve on such 
boards in some cities. 

In addition to the policy-makiug or judicial bodies arc the 
count ils and committees rc.sponsiblc for the administration of 
j)rograins in individual sports, such as softball or basketball. 
League officers, team representatives and individuals represent- 
ing industry, the YMCA and other agencies participating in 
sports commonly have a place on such committees. The mem- 
bers of all these grou{)s contribute to the sports program counsel, 
])ublic interest and service that could not be obtained from paid 
workers alone. Tlie recreation department that attempts to 
conduct its program without the help of such ‘groups is missing 
an opportunity. 

The Special ComiAittee Member. Many special events, such 
as a tennis tournament, swimming meet. Geld day, winter sports 
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carnival or kite flying contest, can best be planned and con- 
ducted with the aid of a committee, as pointed out in preceding 
chapters. If members of the committee are selected with a view 
to their interest in the activity and their special fitness for per- 
forming a particular part of the committee’s task, the work of 
the paid leader is lightened and the special abilities of the com- 
mittee members assure a more successful event. The alert rec- 
reation department experiences little difiiculty in enlisting vol- 
unteers for short term assignments of this type: in fact, for some 
individuals committee service in connection with sports events 
is as enjoyable as participation in the activities tliemselves. 

The Team Manager. The team manager plays a key role in 
the sports program. If he knows his business he commands the 
confidence and respect of his players; his integrity and enthusi- 
asm determine in large measure the satisfaction they gain from 
participation in the sport. The position of manager is some- 
times filled by a member of the group, usually a non-playing 
member, but more frequently he is an individual who is older 
than the players, an enthusiast in the sport and anxious to assist 
a playing group. In some cases he is appointed by the team s 
sponsor; in others he is selected by the players themselves. On 
the manager rests the primary responsibility for the achieve- 
ment and conduct of the team during the playing reason. 

Qualifications. No uniform set of qualifications for a team 
manager has been adopted, but the Portland, Oregon, Softball 
Association, sponsored by the local Bureau of Parks and Recrea- 
tion, has issued the following suggestions which are typical and 
have met with the approval of the softball managers in that 
city.® 

A good manager should have the following qualifications; if 
he does not, it is possible for him to acquire them: 

1. Know your game, its rules of play, the tcchniqiics and strategieS 
of the game. In most instances the manager has been a former 
player and is somewhat acquainted with the basic rules of the game, 
and usually knows how the game should be played and the general 
strategies involved. • 

* Portland Softball Association. Softball Team Management and Leadership, 
pp. 2-7. Undated. 
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2. Your role of manager now demands a much broader and more 
informed role than when you were a player. It is universally known 
that players never read the rule book. I’his should not be true of 
the manager. He should know the rules and their interpretations 
as well as the umpires do. If he doesn’t, he is in no position to guide 
his team intelligently on the ball field. The first thing is to get an 
up-to-date rule book and study it. If you are still unsure of various 
interpretations, get official confirmation from somebody in author- 
ity to do so. 

Know your game and the team will have confidence in you and 
your ability to direct it. You can do this by study. 

Have a definite plan in mind for your team organization. A 
method of training is necessary. 

This cardinal point is often overlooked by many managers; a 
good snappy workout is otten more appreciated by the players than * 
an actual game. In practice sessions, if conducted right, the fielders 
get plenty of practice and good physical exercise out of it. They 
enjoy the opportunity to handle the ball and to hit. Don’t overlook 
this. Encourage your players to turn out and then give them a real 
workout. Have a plan. 

a. Line up your prospective players. 

b. Decide on place of practice, date and time. Be regular in 
your practices. Let everybody get the habit of a certain time, 
place and day. 

c. Know how much time you arc going to spend on various phases 
of play. tVork on weak spots. If your outfielders are weak on 
fly halls, give them plenty of time fielding fly balls. The same 
would be true of infielders. Hold your batting and bunting 
practice against medium fast pitching. Anybody can hit 
toss-ups. 

d. Build a team spirit through cooperation and fun. Don’t be 
too hard a loser. If everybody is having a good time, chances 
are your team spirit is high. 

e. Have sufficient equipment to keep everybody busy. Use sev- 
eral balls for cjutfield and infield practice. Don’t wait for 
missed ballc. 

3. Know the rules of your league and the oi^anization of which you 

are a member. You cannot possibly guide your team intelligently 
on the field if you are not thoroughly informed on the league 
rulings. •- 

a. Know thoroughly the eligibility rules governing your players. 
See that they understand them also. 
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b. Know the field and ground rules and proper procedure in 
cases of disputes or protests. 

c. Attend the meetings of all managers. Know what the softball 
program is and has to offer. 

d. Keep a copy of the league rulings always at hand. 

4. Understand the philosophy of “sports for fun." You and your 
players are playing the game of softball for the fun and recreation 
you get out of it. The program is entirely amateur. Don't spoil it 
by paying any players. 

Don’t take your games as a life and death matter. Everybody 
likes to win but there must always be a loser apd you will probably 
have to be one occasionally. Take it hard if you must, but take it 
good-naturedly anyway. I'ry to get some fun out of it yourself. 
There is no fancy salary to be lost if you don’t have a winner. 

Go easy on your sponsor’s budget. Good sponsors arc hard to get. 
Use color in your uniforms. 

Have you a scorekeeper? If not, get one. 

From time to time, make up a bulletin with batting and fielding 
averages. It helps in your team morale. 

An occasional social function helps to keep the team together as 
a unit. 

When the season is over, and your players come to you and say 
they have had a good time, then you can consider your season a 
success. 

Duties. Among the typical duties of tlie team manager arc 
the following: 

Represent his team on the board of governors or advisory league 
body. 

Attend all meetings of team managers. 

Guarantee the eligibility of his players. 

Secure and submit a signed roster or contract and individual regis- 
tration cards for his players. 

Enforce and secure adherence to league rules. 

Provide the chief official with a sign-up sheet before the start of 
each game. 

Have his team on hand and ready to play promptly. 

Furnish ball or other specified equipment. 

Provide officials, where so specified. 

Keep spectators off the playing field. 

Assure proper conduct of his players. 

Make and file protests. 

Fill out score sheets and turn in report of game. 
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Sign players* transfers and releases. 

At the end of the season collect all equipment belonging to the 
team, or loaned to it, and report on its disposition. 

The Instructor or Coach. Hundreds of individuals each year 
give their time to the instruction of groups organized to help 
the members acquire new skills in sport or become more pro- 
ficient in them. They serve on the teaching staff of schools and 
clinics in individual and team sports; they teach individuals to 
ski, skate, dive or swim; they conduct group classes in tennis, 
golf or archery, and they help in the training of sports officials, 
'riiese instructors are recruited from many sources; they in- 
clude both professionals and amateur performers, athletes in 
schools and colleges, physical education leaders and other 
workers who volunteer lor this service during their free time. 
The values of the instructors’ services are fully realized only if 
the members of the classes arc given an opportunity to enroll 
in existing j)layer groups or if groups arc formed in which they 
can use their newly acquired skills. 

Coaching, as piacticed widely in schools and colleges, plays 
a minor role in community sports programs and is conspicuously 
missing from many of its activities. The manager performs 
some of the fun< lions of a coach but is often not qualilied to 
do a forma l^co^u'hing job. The playground director and sports 
instructor commonly offer advice and suggestions for improving 
their play to the teams under their dbrYtion, liiit they are 
seldom ('xpecied— or indeed, permitted— to perform the duties 
of a coach. An interested adult, sometimes a parent of one of 
the players or a former ball player living in the neighborhood, 
frequently acts as coach for a junior team, and this relationship 
is encouraged by some recreation departments. 71ie use of men 
coaches for girls’ and women’s teams organized at playgrounds 
and indcKir centers, on the other hand, is increasingly forbidden, 
although industrial teams in community leagues are sometimes 
permitted to have them. As more women 'and girls receive 
training and gain experience as roaches, the need for using men 
in this capacity will Jbe eliminated. 

The Official. Some communities are so fortunate as to have 
competent individuals who are willing to act as umpires or 
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scorekeepers for a baseball or basketball league throughout an 
entire season without compensation. As a rule, however, volun- 
teer officials are more easily recruited for short-term service. 
Officials at community track and field meets, aquatic meets, play 
days and tennis tournaments commonly serve without pay. Every 
effort should be made to secure persons who arc thoroughly 
qualified to perform their duties and who approximate the 
standards for paid officials. This is not always possible and a 
brief training program is sometimes necessary. In all cases the 
officials should receive specific instructions concerning their 
duties and should be permitted to serve only as long as these 
arc performed in a satisfactory manner. 

The Club Officer or Leader, Many sports activities, as pointed 
out in an earlier chapter, are organized on a club basis and are 
dem(x:ratically managed. A paid employee of the recreation 
department is commonly assigned certain responsibilities with 
reference to tlie club, but most of the duties involved in its 
operation are jjerformed by its officers or committees appointed 
from its membership. A hiking club, for exarnjde, in addition 
to its officers may have committees responsible respectively for 
membership, program, liname, publicity and liospitality. The 
success of the club, as can readily be understood, rests largely 
upon the manner in which these volunteers j)erfovm.their duties. 
The values of democratic participatiem and of active participant 
interest are so great that the formation of clubs and organiza- 
tions of this type is encouraged by most recreation authorities. 

The Junior Leader. Extensive use of junior leaders is a char- 
acteristic of the playground sports program in several cities. 
Major values of this plan are the training in leadership which 
it affords to the boys and girls and the enlarged program which 
it makes possible. In Austin, Texas, the organization of boys* 
and girls* councils on the playgrounds has eiv:ouraged the de- 
velopment and use of junior leaders. Among the standing com- 
mittees is the baseball committee which performs a variety of 
useful functions, including the following: 

Notify members of games 
Arrange for transportation 
Organize teams 
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Umpire games 

Serve as scorers 

Suggest rules and training methods 

Serve as host 

Similar tasks are performed by committees formed to assist 
with other branches of sport. Members of the councils also 
help with plans for intei -playground tournaments by running 
off preliminary tournaments to decide tlie winners at the in- 
dividual playgrounds and by finding transportation for individ- 
uals who live at a distance from, the areas where the tourna- 
ments are to be Hteld. A wider use of junior leaders in the 
sports program is desirable. 

Supervision Essential 

When a large corps of volunteers has been recruited and 
trained, if necessary, tliese workers cannot be left safely to their 
own devices. Problems and difficulties are certain to arise un- 
less they receive careful and frequent supervision from the paid 
leaders. Care must be taken to see that committees carry out 
their assignments fully and on time; that instructors and leaders 
report for duty when scheduled and perform their duties satis- 
factorily; that team managers and officials uphold the policies 
ot the department, conform to its standards for competition 
and promote its objectives. Unless the authorities are alert, 
individual volunteers may attempt to take advantage of their 
position and engage in prartires that are contrary to the inter- 
ests of the program. A board member may try to dictate policies 
or to control some phase of sport, the officer of a club may seek 
to secure special privileges for its members at the expense of 
the public, or a coach or official may attempt to make a finan- 
cial profit from his connection with the program. Constant 
vigilance combined with a readiness to assist the volunteers in 
the performance of their duties assures the public and the pro- 
gram the maximum benefits from their service. 

Special recognition is sometimes given to individuals who 
have rendered conspicuous help to the sports program. Awards 
of this type are widely publicized and the presentations are 
usually made at an alinual sports dinner or "sports night” when 
individuals and teams winning the local championships are 
also given their awards. Certificates to individuals who have 
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regularly served the recreation department are another means 
of indicating appreciation for the time and effort devoted to 
the cause of recreation and sport. This type of public recogni- 
tion merits widespread adoption. 



CHAPTER XI 

Areas, Facilities and Equipment ' 


A community sports program can be carried on only if areas 
and facilities suitable for a wide range of sports are available. 
Many titles have a restricted sports program because they lack 
adequate properties, the areas they possess are not properly de- 
veloped for sport, or buildings arc not available for an indoor 
program. Ma jor problems facing tJie sports authorities in every 
city are to sk'ure properties that are suitable in size, location 
and natural features for development as sports centers, to con- 
struct on them indoor and outdoor facilities that make possible 
a diversified program and to maintain them in good condition. 

Outdoor Areas and Facu.ities 

A great variety of areas and facilities is necessary for the de- 
velopment of a comprehetisive comnmnity s[x)ris program, but 
on the other h,jnd, because of the great diversity of sports activi- 
ties, almost any property can be used for some form of sport. 
Most types of areas comprising the modem park and lec- 
reation system consequently contribute to the sports program, 
but few of them afe designed exclusively or primarily for sport. 
A majority of sports facilities are located on areas that are like- 
wise used for other recreation interests, even though a lars'- 

304 
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proportion of the property may be developed for sports. A com- 
munity that is planning a sports program siiould therefore be- 
come familiar with the major types of recreation areas and the 
uses they can serve, and with the great variety of facilities re- 
quired for sport. Consideration also needs to be given to method 
of acquiring areas and to principles and procedures essential lo 
the planning and construction of sports areas and facilities. 

'Types of Areas 

. The four types of properties in which much of the community 
sports program is carried on are the neighborhood playground, 
the playfield, the athletic held and the large recreation park. 
The sports facilities commonly found in such properties are 
indicated briefly; except lor the athletic field these areas contain 
many additional facilities used for other forms ol recreation. 

The neighborhood playground of live acres or more furnishes 
the day-by-day opportunities lor cliildren to engage in sports 
and limited facilities for the young people and adults who live 
nearby. Typical of its features are c^ne or more softball dia- 
monds and tennis courts; multiple-use area lor low organized 
games, roller skating and ice skating; courts for shuffleboard, 
volley ball, basketball, badminton, tether tennis, horseshcjes, 
handball and paddle tennis, and open areas for t tinning games, 
relays, touch football and soccer in modified form. Apparatus 
such as the horizontal bar is used for gymnastic stunts and 
athletic tests and a straightaway track is sometimes provided for 
running events. 

The community playfield, usually of fifteen acres or more, is 
the major recreation area for young people and adults, although 
a section is often set aside as a playground for children. In adcli- 
tion to the playground features it commonly provides fields for 
baseball, football, soccer and softball; an area |or field hockey 
and other field sports for women and girls; courts for many of 
the games played on the playground and also facilities for clock 
golf, bowling-on-the-grecn, croquet, roque and boccie. A quar- 
ter-mile running track, pits and spaces for* field events and a 
swimming pool are common features. A recreation building 
used for a variety of indoor activities has been erected on many 
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playfields; in any case a field house with locker, shower and 
other facilities is provided, unless these are available in a school 
building on the site. On some playfields a section is fully 
enclosed and developed as an athletic field. 

The athletic field is an area, usually ten acres or more in 
extent, designed primarily for highly organized team games 
and track and field sports. Its usual facilities are a football field 
surrounded by a cjuarter-mile running track, jumping pits and 
areas for other field events and a baseball field which is some- 
times placed inside the track enclosure but which preferably 
is located elsewhere on the field. Unlike the playfield, where 
participation is stressed, the athletic field is used primarily for 
athletic contests at whicli a large number of spectators are 
expected. It is therefoie fully enclosed and equipped with a 
grandstand or stadium. Since many of the people who attend 
events at the athletic field come from a considerable distance 
a large parking area is needed. 

The fourth major type of sports area is the large recreation 
park, usually of one hundred acres or more. Here are developed 
such facilities as a golf course, hiking, bridle and bicycle trails, 
water areas for swimming, fishing, boating and fly casting; 
facilities for skiing, coasting and skating, picnic centers, fields 
for flying model aircraft, archery ranges and golf driving ranges, 
among other?. The recreation park is usually more distant 
from residential neighborhoods than the playground and play- 
field, and most people use it only when they have longer periods 
to devote to sport. 

Ill addition to the properties mentioned above, special areas 
are often acquired and developed for a particular type of sport, 
such as the golf course, the bathing beach or swimming pool 
and the winter sports center. Sports are an incidental use of 
other properties; for example, croquet or badminton courts may 
be laid out in t^e neighborhoexi park; archery ranges and soft- 
ball diamonds may be provided along a parkjtvay, and ski, horse- 
back or hiking trails may be constructed in a reservation. In 
every case where it is proposed to construct a sport facility in 
an area, it is necessary to consider not only whether the 
property is suitable for the sport but also whether the sport is 
appropriate to the chief function of the area. 
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Types of Facilities 

The number o£ different outdoor sports facilities is limitless 
but the list that follows includes those most widely included in 
public recreation areas: 

Game Courts and Fields 


Badminton courts 

Horseshoe courts 

Baseball diamonds 

Ice hockfcy rinks 

Basketball courts 

Paddle tennis courts 

Boccie courts 

Polo fields 

Bowling greens 

Quoit courts 

Clock golf courts 

Roque courts 

Cricket fields 

Shuffleboard courts 

Croquet courts 

Soccer fields 

Curling rinks 

Softball diamonds 

Football fields 

Tennis courts 

Golf courses 

Tether tennis courts 

Handball courts 

Volley ball courts 

Hockey fields 

Sports P^acilities 

Archery ranges 

Model aircraft fields 

Batting cages 

Rifle ranges 

Bicycle trails 

Roller skating rinks 

Boat basins 

Running tracks 

Boat dorks 

Ski jumps and runs 

Bridle trails 

Sled slides 

Casting pools 

Stadiums 

Diving pools 

Swimming pools 

Fishing piers 

Skect shooting ranges 

Grandstands 

Toboggan slides 

Ice skating rinks 

Trapshooting ranges 

Ice skating tracks 

Vaulting pits 

Jumping pits 

Yacht basins 


Securing Properties 

In starting a sports program, an inventory should be made 
of existing areas and facilities that are available or that offer 
possibilities for development for sport. Most cities have publicly- 
owned property that already has facilities for sport or on which 
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facilities can be consiructed. This may consist of a school play- 
ground or athletic field, a park with one or more game courts 
or fields, or possibly a site that was acquired for some other 
purpose but is no longer needed for it. Suitable property owned 
by an industry, church or private individual can sometimes be 
obtained on a loan or long-term lease. Full use of existing 
resouues is desirable in staiting a program; when the need for 
added facilities becomes ai)parent and a demand for them arises, 
public support for a plan to secure them can readily be 
developed. , 

In working out a plan to secure sports areas or to improve 
existing areas for sport, certain factors need to be kept in mind. 
One is that sports are but one phase of recreation and that in 
planning a public recreation area, consideration must often also 
be given to the provision of facilities for other kinds of activity. 
Kven though properties are sometimes developed for sports 
alone, such as for a battery of tennis courts, a swimming center, 
a golf course or a baseball field, more frequently they serve a 
variety of recreation interests. A second factor is that many 
forms of sport retjuire properties that meet fairly specific quali- 
fications as to size, shape, topography, design, construction and 
equipment. A knowledge of the retjuirements of different forms 
of sport is therefore essential. The relationship of recreation 
areas to the city plan is a third planning factor that must not 
be overlooked and any plan for acquiring properties should be 
worked out cooperatively with the city planning authorities. 
Since both school and community sports authorities require in- 
door and outdoor facilities for their sports program and since 
school properties are increasingly recognized as resources for the 
use of the entire community, cooperation between these two 
agencies in the acquisition, improvement and use of sports areas 
is also of the utmost importance. 

In making ai^tnalvsis ot the city’s recreation areas, appraising 
their adecpiacy and formulating an acquisition and improyement 
program designed to iiu^et the needs, local authorities can utilize 
to advantage the services of an individual or oiganization experi- 
enced in such matters. Once a long range plan has been worked 
out and approved, specific steps must be taken to make it a 
reality, including the securing of the necessary funds. Most 
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major projects involving the piircliase and improvement of 
property are financed by a bond issue, although special tax 
levies over a period of yeais and capital items in the annual 
budget have provided the funds in some cities, (iiits of land 
for recreation— in some cases primarily for s[K>rt— have been 
numerous and campaigns to raise funds lor spoils facilities have 
been carried on in cities where tax monies were not available. 
Many communities have dedicated recreation areas and spbrts 
facilities as war memorials. 

^Planning Areas 

riie design and development of each sports area present a 
special problem requiring individual analysis and treatment. 
No two properties and situations are identical and no standard- 
ized plan or formula for developing a sports area can therefore 
be presented. The planner must utilize fullv the possibilities 
afforded by the property for achieving the purj)oses it is in- 
tended to serve. Before starting to construct any pait of the 
area a general plan for the entire site should be prepared and 
approved. It is recommended that whenever possible the serv- 
ices of a landscape architect, experienced in recreation planning, 
be utilized in tlie preparation of the plan in order to assure a 
good design of the area. The recreation exec utpve*and super- 
visor of sports should also have an active pari in the jirocess 
of planning. 

It is impossible in this voluiiie to present detailed suggestions 
for the planning of a sports area or for the design and con- 
struction of the many facilities recpiired for a community s|)orts 
program. A few planning objectives are listed, however; impor- 
tant design and construction features are indicated briefly, and 
the space required for many games and sports is recorded. De- 
tailed information on the design and equipment of sports areas 
and facilities will be found in Recreation Areas— Their Design 
and Equipment,^ prepared by the National Recreation A.ssocia- 
tion. Official specifications for facilities and equipment used 
in many forms of sport and additional suggestions for construct- 

^ National Recreation Association, Recreation Areas, Their Design and Equip- 
ment, A. S. Barnes and Company, New York, 1947. 
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ing sports areas are contained in a number of the publications 
listed in the bibliography at the end of this book. 

Objectives, In planning any area to be used tor sports, certain 
objectives should be sought in the design. Among them are the 
following: 

Assure ellective use of the entire area. 

Utilize fully the potentialities of the site. 

Provide the facilities for which the demand is greatest. 

Allow suificient space for satisfactory play. 

Permit multiple use of space, wherever possil^le. 

Provide courts arfd fields suitable in si/e to the age groups to use 
them. 

Assure ease of supervision and operation. 

Facilitate access to units and circulation within them. 

Make for the safely and (onvenieiue of people using the area. 

Give the area a pleasing appearance. 

Assure economy in maintenaiKC costs by means of the design and 
the selection of materials. 

Multiple Use, Planning areas for multiple use is one means 
of assuring the niaxinuiiii use of existing properties and of 
helping overx:onie the shortage of recreation space that exists 
in most cities. Instead of developing one area exclusively for a 
baseball field and another lor football or soccer, a city can lay 
out a field jii,, such a way that the turf outfield of the baseball 
diamond can be used for a fall sport. At an area with several 
baseball or softball diamonds, it is possible by careful planning 
to provide a number of football fields without encroaching 
upon the diamonds. Paved multiple-use areas lor court games 
that have proved practical and economical of space have been 
constructed on many playgrounds and playlields. The dimen- 
sions are deterinined by the type of uses desired, but a paved 
area about seventy feet wide is satisfactory lor paddle tennis, 
volley ball, badminton, shuffleboard and most court games 
and can be used^also foi roller skating, low organized games and 
dancing. Lines for the various games are niarked in different 
colors and removable standards and net posts ai e installed. Paved 
areas of this type jind batteries of tennis courts can also be 
used for ice skating in northern cities, if they are surrounded 
by a low curb and if provision is made for drawing off excess 
water. 
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Large outdoor swimming pools that are often used for only 
three months in the year can also be made serviceable during a 
much longer season. The deep section is used for handball; re- 
movable goals for basketball, volley ball and other court games 
are installed on the pool bottom, and shuffleboard and hop>- 
scotch courts are marked off on the runways surrounding the 
pool. If properly constructed the pool may be used for ice skat- 
ing in the winter. Golf courses also .serve increasingly for year 
round sport, as their slopes are used for tobogganing, coasting 
and skiing. Multiple use of recreation space is also accomplished 
‘ through the judicious use of removable bleachers. 

Design and Construction Features 

Several factors must be given consideration in the de.sign and 
construction of every area, whether it is a baseball diamond, a 
battery of tennis courts, a running track or a swimming pool 
site. Each area presents a special problem which requires a 
proper solution if it is to function effectively. A few of the fac- 
tors that require attention are: 

Grading. Most games can be played best on comparatively 
level areas, but some activities require a steep slope. Grading is 
the process of changing the existing levels on a site; it is often 
necessary in order to provide suitable places for activities and 
to remove surface water from the area. A grade of six inches 
to one foot per hundred feet is usually sufficient on turf and .soil 
surfaces; six inches per hundred feet is recommended on paved 
game courts. 

Drainage. This is the process whereby excess ground and 
surface water is removed from the sports area. Unless the slope 
enables the water to flow off readily or the soil is sufficiently 
porous to absorb it quickly, a subsurface drainage system ma)i^ 
need to be installed. Otherwise water collects and stands on the 
area after a heavy rain and prevents it from being used for play. 
It is essential that water be prevented from ffowing on to the 
area from adjoining property; where necessary catch basins are 
installed to intercept such water. Engineering advice is needed 
in the installation of a drainage system. 
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Surfacing. Everyone who has engaged in sports knows the 
importance of a good playing surface. No single surfacing 
material is satisfactory for all sports, as various activities require 
different types. Turf is best for most major field games; paved 
aieas are widely used for court games; clay, cinders and soil 
combinations serve tor many activities. Dust binders such as 
calcium cliloride are often used to improve the condition of 
soil surfaces. 

Lighting. Tbe installation of lights at sports facilities greatly 
extends their usefulness, and public demand for lighted areas, 
is increasing. Lights are especially useful at swimming pools 
and winter sports areas; they are also widely used at ball fields 
and game courts. The use of overhead wires should be avoided 
whenever possible. 

Fencing. Some form of enclosure is essential or desirable at 
most sports areas. The swimming pool and the ice hockey rink 
shoidd be fidly enclosed; the athletic field must be fenced if 
admission is to be charged, and many game courts require a fence 
to protect the court, assure satisfactory play or protect others 
on the area. 

Orientation. Sports areas need to be laid out in such a man- 
ner that plsPyefs are annoyed by the sun as little as possible. For 
games in which the play is primarily lengthwise of the court or 
field, the long axis ol the area should be in a general north and 
south direction. At every sports area designed to serve a large 
number of spectators, the orientation of seating facilities is highly 
important, since people should not be obliged to sit facing the 
sun. 

Equipment. Goal posts, net posts, cages, scoreboards and 
backstops are typical of the equipment required for many 
sports. The typ«i location, design and installation of these fea- 
tures influence the effectiveness of the area.* 

Seating Facilities. These vary from a few benches installed 
near a battery of gafne courts for the comfort and convenience 
of the players, to the elaborate facilities at the athletic stadium, 
rhe amount and location of space for seating players and spec- 
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tators and the type o£ construction to be used must be deter- 
mined at every sports area. 

Indoor Service Facilities. l.ocker and shower facilities lor 
the use of individuals and teams using the area are needed at 
most properties designed for sport; toilets for both participants 
and spectators are a necessity. Rooms for the use of the care- 
taker and for the storage of sports and maintenance equipment 
and supplies should be included in the building at every sports 
area. 

Parking. Space does not need to be set aside lor parking at 
the neighborhood playground, but at most areas used for sport 
adequate provision must be made for the parking of cars. Tliis 
is especially important at the athletic held or stadium, large 
bathing center or winter sports area that attracts people from a 
considerable area. 

Water. Water is needed for drinking fountains and the held 
house, tor sprinkling the turf and running track in dry seasons, 
for spraying or flooding areas for ii.e skating and for the swim- 
ming pool, if there is one on the area. Pipes large enough to 
serve all needs should be laid while the area is being developed. 

Appearajice. Every sports area should present allraciive 
appearance. This may be achieved through the use of turf, 
trees and olher appropriate plantings, well-maintained surfaces, 
buildings and equipment of good design and the airangement 
of these features into a harmonious composition. 

Buildings and Indoor Facilities 

Most forms of sport are essentially outdoor activities but a 
few can best be carried on indoors; many arc well adapted to 
either an indoor or an outdoor setting. In a farge part of the 
country the sports program is quite limited during the winter 
unless indoor facilities are available. With the growth of interest 
in sports many cities have constructed buildings with s[)ons 
facilities; others have used extensively gymnasiums, playrcK>ms 
and game rooms in schools and other available buildings. 
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Types 


Buildings used for sport vary widely in type, from a simple 
playground shelter with a table tennis table to a well-equipped 
recreation building; from a barn remodeled into a volley ball 
court to a large sports arena. Occasionally a structure is erected 
for sports alone, as a swimming pool building, roller skating 
rink, rifle range or athletic center. More frequently sports must 
share with other forms of recreation in the use of the building 
and its facilities, as in the community building, clubhouse or 
school. The bathhetuse, boathouse, stables and warming shelter 
are examples of buildings that provide service facilities for the 
comfort or convenience of persons engaging in sport. 


Among the common indoor sports 


Active game room 
Archery range 
Billiards and pool room 
Bowling alleys 
Gymnasium 
Ice hot key rink 
Icc skating rink 


Pistol or rifle range 

Roller skating rink 

Rooms for boxing and wrestling 

Running track 

Squash court 

Swimming pool 

Tennis court 


Equally important are the various service facilities such as 
locker, shower, dressing and toilet rooms, office, snack bar, stor- 
age rooms, ‘jahitor’s quarters and room for heater and fuel 
storage. Ehe number, size and types of service units required 
for a building depend primarily upon the sports facilities pro- 
vided in it. 


Planning Factors 

Each room or building to be used for sports presents a unique 
planning problem. In the case of an existing structure, the pos- 
sibilities are 1 incited by its dimensions and the nature of its 
construction. In planning a new building, the general objec- 
tives for a recreation area cited earlier in this chapter can be 
applied. Because of the high cost of construction and mainte- 
nance, the principle^ of multiple use should influence the plan- 
ning of the building and its various units, especially the gym- 
nasium. 
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Most indoor sports activities take place in the gymnasium, 
which is usually the main feature in a community recreation 
building and the type of school facility most widely used in the 
community program. A gymnasium with a floor space 48 by 80 
feet can be used for basketball, volley ball and other games, pro- 
vided no space is to be set aside for seating spectators, but only 
one game can be carried on at a time. A floor 65 or 70 by 90 or 
100 feet is much preferable because it can be used for a greater 
variety of activities, two or more games can be played simul- 
taneously and seats can be erected for spectators, when neces- 
sary. A ceiling height of at least 20 feet is desirable. If seating 
accommodations for spectators are desired, as is usually the case, 
the accordion or recessed type of folding bleachers is favored 
because it occupies little space and is simple to operate. Desir- 
able features in a gymnasium are smooth walls free from pro- 
jections, a resilient, easy-to-clean, non-slip fldor, preferably of 
hard maple, maximum sunlight and fresh air. Gymnastic appara- 
tus such as biscks, bars and rings are rarely provided in a com- 
munity gymnasium. Equipment should be selected in relation 
to the program to be carried on and ample storage space con- 
veniently located should be provided for it. 

Locker, shower, dressing and toilet rooms are essential and 
should be reached easily from the gymnasium. In case these 
rooms are also intended to serve groups using outdoor facili- 
ties, they should be placed where they are readily accessible from 
both the gymnasium and the outside. 

Literature dealing with the planning of recreation buildings 
and of special types of indoor sports facilities is available and 
should be studied by any group considering the erection of a 
building. An architect, preferably one who is experienced in the 
design of recreation and sports buildings, should be employed 
to prepare the plan. Regardless of his competence he should 
enlist the collaboration of the recreation eicecutive or sports 
supervisor or some other specialist in recreation and sports. 


Space Requirements for Games and Sports 

Official dimensions for the courts and fields used for many of 
the widely played games have been adopted by the national 
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associations sponsoring the respective sports, by collegiate ath- 
letic associations or by other groups. The official playing rules 
and dimensions for many games are issued annually and should 
be consulted before laying out a court or field. The table that 
follows indicating for many activities the dimensions of the court 
or field area, the approximate total space required and the 
number of players is takeii from Recreation Areas--Their De- 
sign and Equipment? Desirable modifications in some of these 
figures at sports areas designed lor children’s play activities 
are indicated in a Jater table likewise taken from the same 
source. 

Game Spaces for Children ^ 

Game courts and fields designed for adult use are seldom sat- 
isfactory for children’s play. Distances arc too great, nets or 
goals are too high, and scores are too few. Facilities for the ex- 
clusive use of children should be provided, whenever possible, 
but if the same areas must be used by children and adults they 
should be equipped and marked off so they can accommodate 
the requircincnts of each group. The table that follows indi- 
cates the approximate space requirements for a number of 
games and sjjoits when played by children. 

f I 


Maintenance 

Areas, facilities and buildings require constant rare and peri- 
odic rehabilitation in order to keep them in condition for satis- 
factory use. File need for maintenance increases pri>portionately 
as tliey receive greater use, and there are lew cities in which 
maintenance is not a major problem. The planning and execu- 
tion of a maintenance program in advance of each sports season 
is just as imporc^nt as the planning of a program of sports 
activities. During the season regular pcri(xlic*servicing is like- 
wise an essential reejuirement, esj>ecially on play areas with a 
turf or soil surface and at any facilities which are used by large 
numlxns of people. 


Mhul. pp. 96-97. 



SPACE REQUIREMENTS FOR GAMES AND SPORTS 

Dimensions of Space 

Game Areas Use Dimensions Required 

Name (In Feet) (In Feet) (Sq.Ft.) 
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Soccer* (men) 165x300 (min.) 225 x 360 (average) 81,000 

225 X 360 (max.) 

Soccer (women) 120 x 240 (min.) 200x320 (average) 64,000 

180x300 (max.) 

Softball (men) 60' diamond 275x275 (min.) 75,625 



Softball (women) .... 60' diamond 250 x 250 (min.) 62,500 18 

Speedball (men) 160 x 360 200 x 420 84,000 22 

Speedball (women) 180x300 220x350 77,000 22 

Table Tennis 5 x 9 12 x 20 240 2 or 4 

Tennis 27x78 (singles) 50xl20 6,000 2 
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Team Dodge Ball 

(boys) ... Circle 40' diameter 60 x 60 3,600 20 

(girls) . Circle 35 ' diameter 50 x 50 2,500 20 

Touch Football . 120 x 240 140 x 280 39,200 18-22 

Volley Ball -. . » 25 x 50 40 x 70 2,800 12-16 
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The maintenance requirements of sports areas, facilities and 
buildings are many and varied; also the maintenance opera- 
tions. Typical of the latter arc: cleaning and spraying ice areas 
intensively used lor skating and h(x:key; dragging, rolling and 
lining clay tennis courts; leveling the soil in the boxes at horse- 
shoe courts; painting and repairing backstops, goal posts and 
other equipment at fields and courts; overhauling annually the 
flcKxllighis at outdoor areas; repainting the lines at handball 
and shulllcboard courts; watering turf areas during dry seasons, 
and cleaning out drains and catch basins. Maintenance opera- 
tions at indoor facilities include the marking of courts for 
games, the treatment of floors, the cleaning of gymnasiums, 
shower, locker and toilet rooms and the erection, removal and 
storage of equipment. 

Advance planning of maintenance operations is necessary; 
otherwise when warm weather comes suddenly in the spring or 
when a c:old* spell or heavy snowfall arrives earlier than usual in 
the fall the areas and facilities are not likely to be in condition 
for use, and maintenance jobs accumulate. Unless areas and fa- 
cilities arc put in condition for use before the season opens, 
valuable playing time is lost and schedules arc disrupted. Need- 
less to say unfavorable weather conditions prevent operations 
from being^carried on according to a definite schedule, but a 
work program minimizes the seriousness of such delays. It af- 
fords a guide to the efficient use of labor and equipment, enables 
maintenance work to be spread over a longer period and pre- 
vents important items from being overlooked. 

A Seasonal Program for Sports Areas 

Each recreation department must work out its own mainte- 
nance program, taking into consideration its areas and facilities 
and local seasonal factors. Valuable suggestions are found, how- 
ever, in the following outline prepared by Jarvis E. Badgley, 
Superintendent of Construction and Maintenance of the Union 
County, New Jersey, Park Commission. They are particularly 
applicable to the northeastern section of the country, but many 
of them can be used to advantage in any community. 
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Spring Work 

1. Clay baseball fields, softball fields, tennis courts, cricket 

pitches, volley ball courts, playgrounds 

Scarify, mat, rake stones, fill holes or depressions with pulver- 
ized clay, roll. 

AppJy dust layer. 

Mark out lines with lime. 

On tennis courts, clean drains and reset tape if used instead of 
lime. 

2. Turf ball fields, bowling greens, archery ranges, play- 

grounds, golf courses, football and soccer fields 

Seed bare spots when ground is Iro/en, prior to spring thaw. 
Apply lime if tests show soil is too acid. 

Roll with roller of about 100 pounds weight per foot in width. 
Mow regularly at 1" to 1^" height. 

On bowling greens and putting greens cut grass from 14 " to 
in height. These areas should receive one or two top dress- 
ings in spring to level area and feed turf. 

3. Bituminous rtre^.s— tennis courts, playgrounds, walks, handball 
courts, wading pools 

Fill cracks with bituminous filler. 

Clean and build up de pressions and holes to general level with 
pre-niixed material. 

Seal surface (about every three years) with asj>hajt or tar and 
top-dress with sand or other fine hard material. 

Sweep surface clean. 

Paint lines as needed. 

4. Concrete m ens— swimming pools, wading pools, handball courts, 

shuffleboard courts 
Glean out and patch large cracks. 

Clean and refill expansion joints as needed. 

If surface is fiainted, repaint every three years or as needed. 

5. Water and electrical serxnces 

Check permanent systems for repairs (leaks, worn wires, rotted^ 
poles). • 

Install summor water services, including meters and fountains. 
Install summer electrical services, including meters, floodlights 
and general service for band concerts, tennis courts, refresh- 
ment stands and other summer activiti&. 

6. Playgrounds 

Change sand in sand boxes. 
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Erect equipment on grounds^ including portable buildings and 
toilets where needed. 

7. Running tracks 
Repair curbing. 

Scarify and add screened cinders. 

If track is too loose, add pulverized clay loam in small quantities. 
Mar lightly and roll. 

8. Picnic areas 

Repair fireplaces and permahent tables. 

Set out portable picnic tables as required. 

9. Horseshoe pits , 

Inspect frames and replace broken or rotted pieces. 

Reset loose pins. (Hold best in green elm log.) 

Fill frames with good clay and water (old crankcase oil may be 
mixed with clay). 

10. Swimming pools (outdoor) 

Set up diving boards, lifeguard stands, life preservers. 

Check operation of filters, chlorinators, pumps, motors. 

Clean bathhouse, pool and sand beach. 

Summer Work 

With facilities and equipment in full operation for the summer 
season, the work becomes more or less routine. Some of these 
routine jol)s include: regular mowdng of turf, constant cleaning 
and disinfecting of areas and buildings, inspections and repairs to 
equipment additional applications of dust layer, weed killers and 
mosquito sprays when needed, and other details that keep facilities 
in good condition for the public’s use and enjoyment. 

Fall Work 

Apply fertilizer to turf areas, using a complete commercial fer- 
tilizer containing both inorganic and organic materials. 

Scarify worn areas, apply additional topsoil if needed to bring to 
grade and seed. 

Remove and store cqui})mcnt used during the summer at play- 
grounds, ball fields and s^vimming pools. 

Install fall sj)f>rts equipment, including football, soccer and field 
hockey goal posts, bleachers and practice floodlights. 

Winter Work 

— — — . .. — . « 

1. Skating areas • 

Install lights, open-heated shelters and toilets; make available 
red lanterns, rope and posts, ladders, life preservers, wood hand 
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scoops, tractor with snow plow; install hockey rinks with goals. 
Scrape ice daily when in use. 

2. Coasting areas 

Install coasting slides and lights. Add snow to slides where worn. 

3. Toboggan slides 

Install removable sections, lights, water lines for spraying. 
Spray chutes when needed. 

4. Skiing areas 

Install ski low and lights. 

5. Trap a7id Sheet shooting areas 
Remove snow from walk areas. 

6. General 

Remove dead trees from areas. Repair and paint park equip- 
ment as needed— benches, portable bleachers, trash cans, play- 
ground apparatus, football, soccer and field hockey goals, picnic 
tables, boats, swimming pool equipment. Repair, replace worn 
out parts and buy new equipment including motor etjuipment, 
rollers, mowers, lime markers, hose and sprinklers, tools. 
Repaint signs. 

Baseball Fields 

Specific suggestions for the maintenance of softball and base- 
ball diamonds are presented here because these facilities are 
found in so many cities and because the heavy ^n4 continuous 
use of these areas necessitates special care. Holes should not be 
permitted to develop at pitcher’s and batter’s boxes and at the 
bases, as they are a cause of injuries. To prevent holes, these 
areas should be raked and surfacing materials added and tamped 
frequently; if necessary, between games. The infield should be 
raked, leveled, dragged with a rail or drag and rolled from 
time to time, depending upon the surface and intensity of use. 
In dragging the diamond a start should be made outside the base 
paths and the dragging should progress toward the center. \ 
steel doormat serves as an effective drag for the base lines at a 
diamond with a tnrf infield. Unless the diamond is treated with 
a dust binder such as calcium chloride, regular sprinkling is 
generally advisable. Turf in the outfield slyDuld be soaked thor- 
oughly once or twice a week in dry weather; light sprinkling 
should be avoided as this tends to produce shallow rooted grass. 
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The grass in the outfield and around the diamond should be 
mowed regularly. Foul lines should be marked off, preferably 
with wet lime, at least two hours before a game. If the pitcher’s 
box and home base are whitened with dry lime before each game, 
the umpire’s work is made easier. A frame, constructed so it fits 
snugly over the home base, facilitates the marking of the batter’s 
boxes. 

Specific periods are set aside for the conditioning of fields, in 
some cities, especially where the areas are used daily from morn- 
ing to night. To prepare the fields for Saturday and Sunday 
play, Friday afternoons are sometimes used for marking and 
servicing them, and few permits are granted for this period. 
Methods of allocating and controlling the use of baseball fields 
and other sports areas were considered in Chapter IV, 


Equipment and Supplies 

In addition to properly designed areas and facilities equip- 
ment and supplies are needed for most sports. A maximum 
return from the investment in outdoor and indoor facilities 
results only when suitable equipment is furnished and when 
the needed supplies are made available. The term equipment is 
geneially applied lo items that are more or less slaiionary and 
pennaneni ancl that contribute to satisfactory play or to the 
convenience ol players or spectators. Typical equipment items 
are baskciball goals, tennis net posts, scoreboards, baiting cages, 
table tennis tables, floodlights, knockdown bleachers and drink- 
ing fountains. Under the term supplies are grouped the many 
expendable items used in the sport— many of tliem by the indi- 
vidual players— or in the care and maintenance of the facilities. 

Sports authorities must select equipment and supplies with 
care, use them propeily, protect them from theft and maintain 
them in good tyndition. An item for the purchase of sports 
supplies is included in the annual budget of every recreation 
department. The specific materials needed dcj)end upon the 
facilities to be included in the program and Jne tnimbers and 
ages of the individuals to take part in it. Many departments 
furnish game supplies for children’s use but require adults to 
provide their own. Some furnish a chest protector and catcher’s 
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mask to teams composed of young people and adults but re- 
quire these groups to furnish other supplies needed for the 
game. 

Personal items such as rackets and clubs used in golf, tennis 
and badminton are usually purchased by the individual player, 
but in some cities the recreation department owns a supply 
which is loaned on a nominal rental basis, as a means of encour- 
aging individuals to try out the game. Other etjuipmeiu such us 
toboggans, bicycles and roller skates is rented by some depart- 
ments; the renting of boats is common in ckies with areas suit- 
able for boating. 


Types of Supplies 

The kinds of supplies needed for all types of sport are so 
varied as to make a voluminous list. Among the items commonly 
purchased by recreation departments lor use in their sports 
program are: 


Badminton sets 
Baseballs 
Baseball bases 
Baseball gloves 
Baseball mask 
Baseball protector 
Basketballs 
Basketball goal nets 
Bladders for inflated balls 
Box hockey frames 
Boxing gloves 
Croquet sets 
Darts 

Dart games 
First-aid kit 
Footballs 
Handballs • 

Horseshoe sets 

Additional supplies needed 
of supplies include: 

Inflaters 

Lacers 


Jump ropes 

Mats for tumbling and wrestling 
Paddle tennis sets 
Punching bags 
S(orc books 
Shiiflleboard sets ' 

Soccer balls 
Soil balls 
Softball bats 
Soltball bases 

'Fable tennis tables and balls 

Teniquoits 

Tennis balls 

Tennis qets 

Tether tennis 

Utility balls 

Volley balls 

Volley ball nets 

for the maintenance and repair 
Laces 

Pressure gauge 
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Repair kits 
cement * oil 

friction tape rubber cement 

thread scissors 

needles wax 

Equipment and supplies needed for track and field meets are 
listed in Chapter IX. Any complete list would need to include 
the many tools and materials essential to the care and mainte- 
nance of property. 


Punic Kits. Recreation departments receive so many requests 
for the loan of equipment to groups conducting picnics that 
they often find it desirable to prepare special kits. These are 
usually kept in heavy canvas bags about feet high and 18 
inches or more in diameter, with a drawstring at the top, to 
facilitate handling. Any local group planning a picnic may 
borrow the kit, usually after making a deposit to assure its safe 
return. 


Thtf following picnic kit list is typical: 


Z soltballs 
2 softball bats 
2 sets ol softball bases 
1 volley ball and net 

1 soccer ball* 

() burlaj) bags 

2 sets of (juoiis and hobs 


bean bags 

small megaphone 

200' rope or clothesline 

24 wooden potato blocks 

leather straps 

first aid kit 

lug of war rope 


Instead of making up standard kits, some recreation depart- 
ments have a supply of diversified game materials from w^hich a 
selection is made appropriate to the program of each picnic. 


Use of Supplies 

The maximum of usefulness and satisfaction can be obtained 
from the invesriftent in supplies only if definite procedures for 
using them are adopted and enforced. Supplies and equipment 
should be marked in some way to facilitate identification; this is 
often done with Imjia ink, clip tags or by burning. Continual 
inventories record materials on hand and are useful in prepar- 
ing orders for a new season. A central storeroom to which access 
is restricted to a designated custodian or stock clerk is desirable 
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in every recreation department, and supplies should be issued 
to playground or center directors, team managers or individuals 
only upon their signature of a receipt for the supplies. Cabinets 
or other storage spaces are essential at the playground or indoor 
center, and if built to hold the various items conveniently, the 
storing and handling of supplies is facilitated. Return of worn 
out or broken equipment is required before new items to re- 
place them will be issued, in many departments. 

Procedures adopted for the loan of supplies insure their re- 
turn. On a small playground where the children are well known 
to the director, a written record of balls and bats turned over to 
boys and girls may not be essential, but at large areas or where 
supplies are issued to individuals or teams for prolonged use 
more formal steps must be taken to prevent loss. One method 
is to index in one card file the names of all persons using sup- 
plies and in another file, each item that is in use. When an indi- 
vidual checks out a piece of equipment his card is taken from 
the name file and placed in the equipment file under the item 
issued. Upon the return of the equipment the name card is re- 
turned to the name index. 

Game materials are usually loaned to children for use only at 
the playground or indoor center, but in a few cities footballs, 
^basketballs and similar supplies arc occasionally issued to boys 
for evening use away from the centers. In one city where sup- 
plies were loaned for two or three days not a single football was 
lost during the season and only one basketball was not returned. 
Equipment such as stop watches, starter’s pistol and other ex- 
pensive items that are infrequently used are often stored in the 
recreation department office and loaned to groups for special 
occasions. A small deposit is sometimes charged groups that bor- 
row picnic equipment to cover any loss in case it is not returned 
in good condition. 


Care of Supplies* 

Proper use of supplies increases the number of hours of service 
they give and stretches the sports budget.^Valuable suggestions 
for prolonging the life of sports supplies, presented by L. A. 
Orsatti of Los Angeles, follow:^ 

^ "First Aid for Recreation Supplies/’ Recreation, April, 1942, pp. 21*22. 
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Proper use of recreation equipment adds greatly to the total hours 
of service such equipment will give. Balls, bases, bats, nets, game 
supplies and certain miscellaneous items arc roughly classes or 
groups inU) wJiich we may classily most rcTTcation supplies for pui- 
poses of disc ussion in this article. Below arc^ listed some suggestions 
whic h should be helpful in prolonging the life of such supplies. 

Balls 

1. All inflated balls should be kept at all times at the proper in- 
flation pressure. This pressure is indicated upon the surface of the 
ball by the rnariuJac turer, and is not always the same lor the same 
kind of ball. 

2. Check all supj)lies at the closing-up time so that nothing is 
left out overnight. Night moisture plays havoc with practically all 
recreation supplies. 

3. Leather c‘cjuipment wears much better if kept slightly oiled, 
so the leather is never dry. Passing an oiled rag (neatsfoot oil is 
excellent) over the inflated leather balls every day is quite satis- 
factory. 

4. Cro(|uet balls and mallets are not intended to be used as 
though they were hockey sticks and pucks. 

.5. Sport balls, basketballs and volley balls are designed lor 
bouncing and will stand little kicking. 

Bases 

Fastening down all bases when in use prevents wear and cuts 
down the tencfency to throw them around, as sometimes occurs. 

Bats 

1. Much bat breakage can be prevented by holding the bat prop- 
erly so that the side of the bat which has the trademark imprinted 
will not come in contact with the ball. 

2. Using a softball bat weighing from 28 to 31 ounces with a 
minimum handle diameter of 1^/^,. to li/^ inches has worked out 
very satisfac torih for the older patrons. 

Nets 

1. A good gnitle of volley ball, paddle tennis, badminton and 
tennis net is the most economical in the long run*. Provision sl^oiild 
be made so these nets can be sent to a central repair shop for re- 
wTaving when necessary. 

2. Tennis nets wifli double* centers, extra heavy web type bind- 
ing along the top edge and diameter tension cable (instead of 
the ordinary cable) will give many months of added service. 
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Miscellaneous 

]. Catchers’ gloves should be kept well oiled. 

2. Breakage of bamboo poles used for higli jump and vaulting 
can be reduced by using a few turns of friction tape bctwx'en joints. 

3. Baseball catchers’ masks arc susceptil)lc to being battered out* 
of shape by the continued removal and throwing to the ground. 
It has been hnind that the pun base of the most heavily (oiistnu ted 
wire mask or of a sturdy bar type mask is best economy in tin* long 
run. 

Instruction in the proper use of supplies and insistence on such 
use help prevent abuse and prolong the lile o4 supplies such as ball 
bats and badminton birds. 

Repairs, Prompt repairs also prolong the life of recreation 
supplies, as Mr. Orsatii points out in the following statement 
that offers a number of practical suggestions.''* 

Under normal playing conditions, on local recreation areas, the 
playground ball in use begins to break down alter a|)proximately 
three wrecks of play. By carelul repairing, these halls are kept in 
play for two months or longei. 

Every recreation direttoi should he e(|uip|>ed with a tire patch- 
ing outht, some waxed linen thread (shoemaker’s thread) and a 
heavy curved mattress needle. 

Rubber balls, bladders and even the fairly recent fabric con- 
structed rubber-covered footballs, basketballs and soccer balls, can 
often be repaired by application ol a told jiatch. •I*iftthing outfits 
are incypciisive and they justily iheii cost many times over. 

Leather goods which have stitching and esjxxially the baseballs, 
playground balls, catchers’ protectors and inflated leather balls, 
can readily be repaired by sewing. II the siirfate ol the ball wears 
out and it becomes necessary to appl) a j)at(h, the job tan best be 
done by a shoemaker. For best results, repair serving should be 
done as soon as the stitching shows signs ol breakage. 

Major Repairs, Ccitain kinds ol rej)air require special equip- 
ment and .workmanship not accessible at the recreation center^ 
Such equipment usually is sent to a central repifir shoj) or is taken 
care of by a traveling repair man. 

This is true of gym mats which may need to be sewed, rebuilt, 
recovered, or repainted; tennis nets whicl^ need to be repaired; 
croquet mallets which need the handles replaced. Replacing 


p. 22. 
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broken wooden handles with steel pipe has proved most satisfac- 
tory. In the well-equipped shop, bats broken on the playground 
are salvaged and croquet mallets made, from them by turning on 
the lathe. Often the shop can make satisfactory ping pong and 
paddle tennis paddles from plywood. 

Practical suggestions for the care, use and repair of supplies 
and equipment required for specific sports will be found in 
bcKjks dealing with these sports. 



CHAPTER XII 

Records and Forms 


A system of accurate records is essential to the effective and 
successful management of a community sports program. The 
sports authorities must be ready at ail times to furnish accurate 
data concerning team and individual standings in leagues and 
tournaments, performance records at meets, official scores of 
league games, eligibility records of a player unflei' protest and 
many other kinds of information. A recreation department can 
maintain the conlidcnce of players, officials and the sports-loving 
public only if it has essential data constantly available. Yet its 
system of rectjrds must be administered with a minimum ex- 
penditure of time, effort and expense. 

Records are not merely a means of furnishing specific infor- 
mation to players and to the public, but they also reveal the 
nature and scope of the program and the number and types of 
people it serves. They provide a basis for dettjrmining the cost 
of various sports, .including unit costs, for appraising the value 
and popularity of the activities and for making intelligent plans 
for the future. Care must be wken, however, that records do 
pot become too elaborate, and a periodiC analysis of records 
and record-keeping forms and methods is desirable. Any pro- 
posed form of sports record should meet the test of an affirma- 
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live answer to at least one of these questions. Will it contribute 
to greater interest, participation and support on the part of 
players and the public? Will it facilitate desirable administra- 
tive practices? 


Mkthods of Rkcord Keeping 

Responsibility for setting up and keeping the sports records 
ol the recreation department usually rests with the superinten- 
dent of recreation, /ililiougli it may be delegated to the super- 
visor of sjxjrts or another member of the department staff. The 
lorms filled out by individuals, groups or workers and the re- 
j)orts submitted by leaders or officials are filed at the depart- 
ment’s sports office where they are recorded, tabulated, used for 
newspaper and othei publicity and kept for future reference. 
This work is performed in the small city by the department clerk 
or office secretary, along with her other duties, but in a city 
where large numbers of individuals and teams arc enrolled in 
a sport like bowling, the lull time ol a clerical worker may be 
required to keep the scoring records up-to-date. Leagues some- 
times employ a worker j)art time to keep their records and to 
handle their funds or pay a recreation department employee for 
doing this additional work. Most municipal sports associations 
set uji tlieir'ov^n machinery lor handling sports finances, inde- 
pendent ol tile municipal department, but they usually look to 
the s|)oris division of the recreation dejKutmeni to keep their 
other recoicls. Sound procedure requires that records be sub- 
mitted accurately aikl promptly at a specified place, that they 
be reviewed without delay by the proper official, that informa- 
tion in them be used lor publicity or other suitable purposes 
and that they be fded tor future reference. 

Forms facilitate the recording, tabulation and use of infor- 
mation relating the sports program. If only a few copies are 
required, the forms may be mimeographed, but printed forms 
are more saiisfactoiy where the extent of their use justifies the 
additional cost. Forms should be as brief as possible and pro- 
vide spaces for only ‘the information that is required and that 
will be used. They should be worded dearly and should require 
a minimum amount of writing. In case forms are to be filled out 
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ill duplicate or triplicate, with copies for an individual or an 
official and for the office records, the use of different colored 
forms for the copies is desirable. Specific directions for the dis- 
position of the form as well as instructions lor filling it out 
should appear on ihe form, unless it is to be filled out at the 
sports office. 

The forms reproduced in this chapter are typical examples 
that have proved satisfactory and merit study. Some ol them 
are suitable for general use; othcis need to be inodilied to meet 
local conditions and needs. These forms do* not begin to repre- 
sent all of the types that may be recjiiired— in some cities scores 
of different forms are in use— but they include many of the most 
common types. Each recreation department must determine 
what forms it needs for its own program. 


Typks of Records 

Some records such as official scores for league games, tourna- 
ment results and meet records are peculiar to the sports pro- 
gram; others relating to funds, personnel and the use of facili- 
ties are similar to tliose used in other fields. Essential sports 
records may be classified under live headings and are summar- 
ized as follows: 

• • 

Participants. These records relate to the individuals and 
groups that engage in the activities. It is important that the 
department know the names and addresses of the people who 
regularly take part in its program. Registration lists, team 
rosters and club memberships are typical. 

Officials. Information on the paid and volunteer leaders and 
officials serving the department and assisting with its activities 
is also important. Records include lists of C|ualiried leaders and 
officials, application forms, service records and ratings of botli 
paid and volunteer personnel. 

Properties. The scheduling and use of areas, facilities, rooms 
and equipment necessitates accurate record-keeping. Inventories 
and loans of equipment and supplies must be recorded and a 
system worked out for keeping track of the assignment of fields, 
gymnasiums and other facilities. Maintenance records are also 
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needed if the department is responsible for the upkeep of the 
properties. 

Program, Reports of the activities carried on, the tourna- 
ments and special events conducted and the attendance at each, 
both participants and spectators, are of primary importance. 
Records of winners, league standings and individual and team 
performances in each pliase of the program are demanded by 
players and are needed for publicity and for the annual report 
of the department. 

• 

Finances. Since the operation of the program involves the 
collection and handling of funds, the purchase of materials, the 
payment of officials and other expenses, accurate records must 
be kept of receipts from all sources and of all disbursements. 


Relating to Participants 

Information concerning the individuals and groups that take 
part in the sports program is essential in order to check eligibil- 
ity requirements, enable players to be classified properly and 
permit control of competition. It also indicates the extent to 
which people are reached by the program and is useful for re- 
ports and for determining unit costs of service. A great variety 
of forms is useS in recording data of this type and several of the 
most widely used are reproduced here Printing the rules and 
regulations governing participation directly on the forms is 
desirable wdien it can be done without overcrowding, as it mini- 
mizes the possibility of misunderstandings and controversies 
later. Records of achievement in sports programs are included 
later in the chapter. 

Individual Registration. Many authorities require each indi- 
vidual who wisJies to take part in the competitive sports pro- 
gram to register .*Once this has been done, the registration card 
becomes a permanent record and can be used for verifying a 
player’s age, checking his identity in case of protests and record- 
ing his participation in various sports. In view of the impor- 
tance of age as a basis for classifying individuals and teams, spe- 
cial care needs to be taken to verify the date of birth. Form 
No. 1 used in Milwaukee furnishes the essential data. 
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Imilwaukik niKic •choolc. eerr. or MUNieirAL RKciiKATioM^MUNicirAL ATMuerte omcK. _ 

1 



L_- - 


n RKTURNBD to MANAOnt 

O rctunnso to player 

-- 

■M 

ADDRESS 

RATHER 


MOTHER 



DATE or BIRTH 


PLACE OF SIRTH 


MONTH 

DAY 

YR. 



SOURCE OF INFORMATION 

BIRTH RECORD □ 

BAFTISMAl. RECORD Q 

SPORT 

■ASrBAll 

DIVISION 

SPORT 

DIVISION 

BASKETBALL.. 


• 

TRAGIC _ . 


NOTARY AFFIDAVIT Q 

INDUSTRIAL PERMIT □ 
CHURCH RECORD □ 

NAME 

INDOOR BASCI 

lAI 1 



SKATING 




SOFTBALL __ 






MONTH 

DAY YR. 

V ! 

J 


Form 1. Individual Registratk'N and Record Form 


Application and Membership Forms, Lists of persons who 
belong to clubs and other groups organized for participation in 
the sports program are a part of the department's record, and it 
is customary to require each affiliated club to file a list of its 
officers and members. Applicants for club membership are com- 
monly obliged to fill out a special application form.^ The form 
used by the Hiking Club in Milwaukee (see Form No. 2) is 
typical, as is also the membership card in that city’s Bicycle Club 
(see Form No. 3), on the back of which are primed the safety 
rules adopted by the club. 

Player Contracts, Players on adult teams entered in leagues 
are almost universally required to sign a contract to play with 
the team throughout the season, unless released. The contract 
forms usually indicate that the player signing agrees to abide 
by the rules of the organization and to return any equipment^ 
belonging to the team at the end of the season or contract and 
waives any claim for damages in case of injury resulting from 
his participation in the sport. The Canton Recreation Depart- 
ment’s player's contract (see Form No. 4) i# typical of that used 
in many cities. Player’s contract forms for juniors often provide 
a place for the signature of the player’s parent, as in Cleveland 
Heights (see Form No. 5). The Standard Contract and Regis- 
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Milwaukee Public Schools 
Municipal Athletic Office 


Membership No... 


APPLICATION BLANK 


MUNICIPAL HIKING CLUB 


Spoftaored hy the School Boa:d, Department of Municipal Recreation 

1 Wish to make application foiamembership in th^ Municipal Hiking Club: 

(Please print — answer all questions^ 


BIRTH DATE 


OCCUPATION 


PLACE OF EMPLOYMENT 



( MONTH b DAY) TELEPHONE 


HAVE YOU EVER BELONGED TO THE MUNICIPAL HIKING CLUB BEFORE? 
WHAT HIKING OR BIKING CLUBS DO YOU BELONG TO AT PRESENT? 


NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF REFERENCES 


WHAT IS YOyR lyCK NAME? 


. HOW DO YOU WANT YOUR NAME 


PRINTED ON THE IDENTIFICATION BUTTON? 


INFORMATION 

MEMBERSHIP DUES: The annual membership fee is $ 1.00 per year and this shall be apportioned as followa: 
50^ to the School Board, Department of Municipal Recreation 
50^ to the social fund to cover expenses of parties, refreshments, scouting hikes, etc. 

PILE APPLICATION BLANK AND FEE WITH THE MUNICIPAL ATHLETIC OFFICE, 461 Na 35 ST., 
MILWAUKEE 8, WISCONSIN 


Form 2. Hiking Club Appi.ication Blank 

tration Card used in Dayton (see Form No. ,6) has a perforated 
section that is turned over to the player and serves as an idciitih- 
cation card. Contract forms are printed in different colors in 
.some cities, each spSrt having a separate color. When forms are 
filled out in duplicate, as Form No. 5, different colors are used 
for the original and the duplicate. 
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No. 


285 


MEMBERSHIP CARD 


Mi44U Hike 


~isr 


ceritfies t[|at 


Conducted by the Milwaukt« 
Public Schools, Dept 
Municipel Recreation, 


^ 

is a member of the MUNI BIKE CLUB and is entitled 
to all the privileses of the Club. 


^XPIRES 


(over) 


Director of Municipal Athletid 



Form 3. Bike Club Membership Card 


PLAYER'S CONTRACT 

TEAM— SPORT CLASS 

CANTON RECREATION DEPARTMENT 

ROOM 7 SAFETY BLDG. 

1. THE UNDERSIGNED, hereby agree to play with the obove team during the playing season 

of 19 ... or until 1 am given my releoso in writing by said team and said is recorded in 

the oilice of the City Recreation Deportment. I promise to carefully observe and faithfully abide 
by the rules and regulations of the Canton Atnletic Association and the League to which the 
obove team is o member. I release my backe: of any financial responsibility due to ony injuries 
received while playing, practicing or traveling with above mentioned team during the current 
season. Upon request 1 promise to return all othletic equipment to the sotisfc^on pf my backer. 


(Name to be signed in player’s own handwriting) 

ADDRESS - - - PHONE 

DATE or BIRTH - - 

DATE SIGNED DATE FILED 

--MANAGER 

To Be Filed ic the Office ol The Recreation Board, Room 7 Safety boildimg 

Form 4. Player’s C>>n'irac:t 

Player's Release"^ Before a registered player under contract 
with a ream can transfer to another team he must secure his 
manager’s approval. Forms are needed lb verify a release. 
Milwaukee’s form (sSee Form No. 7) includes a perforated stub 
which is turned over to the releasecl player by the spDrts office. * 
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Form 5. Junior Player’s CkiNTRAcr 
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DAYTON SOFTBALL COMMISSION 

I hereby release 



from his contract with 

TEAM 

CLASS 


WITHOUT 

his demanding: same. 

LEApUB 

ON 

Sifirned, 


Manage? 

Date 




Form 8. Playkr’s Ria.KAsh: 


VVlicii tliis type ol form is used, a duplicate copy is unnecessary. 
The release form used in Dayton (see Form No. 8) is simple but 
adequate; copies should be made out in duplicate, one for the 
j)layer, the other for the Commission’s records. 

ream Contracts and Rrgistrafiori. Registration of teams is 
just as ess^itml as the registration of individual players, since 
in most league (ornpetition the sports authorities deal with 
teams and their managers and not witii individual players. 
\^arious types ol team rosters and contract forms arc used. One 
is an ollicial roster which is signed by each player and on which 
the team caj)iain and manager certify to the accuracy of the 
information relating to the team members. The Newark, New 
Jersey, roster and team entry blank (see Form No. 9) is used 
lor industrial teams; the back of the form, which is not re- 
produced here, Jndicates the policies, fees and rules governing 
the department’s leagues. Team rosters of this type usually 
provide spaces for the name and address of the team manager. 

The team application foim used in Portland (see Form No. 
10) is a means of ifcording a team’s desire to join a municipal 
sports association, and it provides information that is useful 
in leagxie organization. The Milwaukee team entry contract 







RECREATION DEPARTMENT — BOARD OF EDUCATION 
31 Green Street, Newark 2, N. J. 
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Form 9. Roster and Team En iry Blank 


the rev'erse side of this roster: 






PORTLAND BASKETBALL ASSOCIATION 

(Buifeau of Parks and Recreation) 
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Form 10. Application for Team Membership 


Date Membership Fee paid. 
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Form 11. Team Entry Contract 

INSTRUCTIONS TO SPONSORS , 

(Please read carelully before lilipg entry) 

1. TEAM ELIGIBILITY: Any team conif>i)scd of players residing in 
Milwaukee County is eligible. However, all games are played within the 
city limits* of Milwaukee. 

2. ENTRY FEE: $12 PER TEAM. Of this amount $7 is considered a 
franchise fee and will not be returned. The remaining $5 is a iorhit 
deposit fee and will be returned at the close of the season to the sponsor 
if the team does not forfeit a game. No entry blank will be accepted 
unless the $12 fee accompanies it. 

S. CLOSE OF ENTRIES: MONDAY, APRIL 17 is the closing date for 
filing team entries. File entries at the Municipal Athletic Oflue, 401^ 
No. 35th St. Office hours are 8:30 A.M. to 5:00 P.M* and 7:30 P.M. to 
9:30 P.M. daily except Saturdays and Sundays. 

4. A WARDS: Ind*ividual medals will be awarded members of the winning 
team. 

5. PLAYERS* REGISTRATION CARDS: No Registration cards will be 
given out until the entry blank is officially filed. Individual players’ regis- 

6. OPENING OF SEASON: SUNDAY 

tration cards must be on file at the Municipal Athletic Office not later 
than THURSDAY to be eligible for the opening week^s game. 

7. MANAGERS* MEETING: TUESDAY. APRIL 18. at the Municipal 
Athletic Office at 8:00 P.M. 


Director of Municipal \thlctics 
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form (see Form No. 11) serves much the same purpose although 
it relates to membership in a specific league and is filled out 
by the team’s sponsor. A mimeographed sheet, it contains in- 
structions governing eligibility and entries. The Los Angeles 


OEPAKTMENT OP RECREATION AND PARKS 
City of Los Anseles 
30& City Hall 

SOFTBALL QUESTIONNAIRE 


For Offho V§e 

Date RcBistered 

Forfeit Fee Posted 

Transmittal Na 

Class 


1. Name of Team .. . 


3 Address. . 

4. Assistant Manager 












. . Phone . . 




.. . Address . 


Phone 


5. District in which team prefers to play — City-wide 

North South East Wei 

6. Does your team wish to enter into competitive leagues? 

for Saturday . Sunday Twilight .. 

(a) Class of league played in last year AAA AA , 

(b) What place did you finish in league last year 1, 2, 3, 4. 5. 6, 7, 8. 


Valley 

Harbor 


Nite .. .. 

A B.. 


(c) What type of league do you wish to enter — Municipal Industrial 

(Industrial tyiw is league composed of teams whose players are full-time employees of sponsor. 
Municipal type is leagues composed of teams whose players may or may not be part- of full-time 
employees «af sponsor ) 

7. Does your team wish to play only independent games? 

8. Day of Week — 1st Choice 2nd Choice 3rd Choici 

9. How long has team been organised? 

10. Does your team have a sponaoii*? If so, state sponsor’s 

Name Address ... 


IL Does your team belong to any other program or association? 

If so. state ^ 

1 2. About what dote would your team be ready to play? 

^ Manager’s Signature .... 

Address 

Phone . 


Note: In mbmitting this queah'onnairs, the maneger agraer to abn/e by elf r^gulmUom laid daarn hy the 
Department and to pay all teadcharged against hit team. 


Form 12. Softball Team Questionnaire 
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softball questionnaire (see Form No. 12) also serves as a team 
contract, but it further provides data that is exceedingly useful 
to the authorities in assigning teams to leagues and in the 
preparation of league schedules. Much of this information 
would not need to be secured from teams in a small city. 

Form No. 13 is a means of notifying team managers as to 
changes in team personnel during a season. 


D«p*rtmant'of Raereatlon 
BlankviUa 

CHARGES IR TEAM FERSORREL 


ISAOtlE 19 .... 

Tha . follovlng player a have bean ADDED to the roatar of tba: 

Taaa Player Data Eligible 


• • 

Th# following pltyera hawo boon REI£ASED froB tbo rootor of: 
Toam Playor Data Releasod 


r 

MDRICIPAl ATHIeTIC ASSOCUTIOR 

By 


Form 13. Blank for Reporting Chances in Team Personnel 
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Team Roster and Record. A method of combining a team 
roster and a record of the games played by the team has been 
devised by the Recreation Department in Cambridge, Mas- 
sachusetts. Form No. 14 enables the department to keep this 
dual record on a single 8iy^ x 11-inch form. 


Relating to Officials 

Lists of officials employed by the department, available for 
assignment or belonging to the local officials’ association, service 
records and ratings of officials and reports of training courses 
and clinics are among the types of records relating to officials. 
Reports submitted by officials at the end of a game, meet or 
.season niiglit also be included in this group, but they are 
classilied as program records in this chapter. 


TEAM ROSTER AND GAME RECORD 

(// Tttm u Utmhtr L»»gt$e 

ffmv of Tmb Cn't Name of Lecgae) 

name of Mknoor AAtaa PboM 

Do nor fill aui Ike ^etlwn Maw 

■glMIliIjiyillllll 



•ATS 1 

OBomok I 

MlWIfl 


wmgBBgs^mi 


BBH 

■BBHBI 

BBBBI 

— 1 






■iga|l 







■■l 

B9i 





■il 

mBB 






IBB 












■bbbhh^i 

^BBBI 


ilHHiiBBHlBH 

HH 


r _ 

r— “1 





IBBBBBB 

1B||BBB 

WBBISSSSi 



lIBB 

ibhihbhbI 

bbhbb 





bbbbbmbI 


— — 









■■■bhhh 


mui 













B 









IB 


• 


\WBBSBM 

BBhBhhShBI 

mil 

IBBI 

!■■■■■■■ 




Bm 







rz: 







1— 


\mm 





Form 14. Team Roster and Game Record Form 
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The application blank for assignment with the Los Angeles 
Municipal Umpires' Association (see Form No. 15) furnishes 
much useful data. The Milwaukee ofhcials’ time card (see 
Form No. 16) is a simple means of recording service rendered 
and is useful for payroll purposes in a citv where the officials 
are paid directly by the department. It is printed on a mailing 
card. Form No. 17 is used in Portland, Oregon, in notifying 
an official as to his assignments. Protest against an official’s 
rulings requires a clear statement of facts on the part of the 



Form 15. Umpuie's Appucation Blank 
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MILWAUKIK PUBLIC tCHOOLi DEPT. OF MUNICIPAL RECREATION 

OFPICIAU5* TIME CARD 

Name — 

Date 

Position __ Field or gym — 

T* 

League 

•i 


VB 


Was this game fully played? Remarks- ■■■■■" 

B« sure to fill in correctly all the information requested on Time Card. Use separate card for 
each aasisnmeat. Return immediately. 

sa #4S MPB 


Form 16. Official’s 1’ime Card 


BUREAU OF PARKS AND PUBLIC RECREATION, PORTLAND, OREGON 
OFFICIAL'S ASSIGNMENT 


Sport - - - Dato 

Nama of Of fiofal • , 

AaalRxuiient: 



Form 17. Official’s Assignment Sheet 
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’protesting team. The Reading protest and complaint form (sec 
Form No. 18) provides space for such a statement, and by listing 
the reasons for a protest tends to eliminate invalid protests. 
In a large city where hundreds of officials are used, some plan 
for evaluating their work or rating them is essential. Los Angeles 
uses the rating sheet shown in Form No. 19 for accomplishing 
this. A less detailed form might be acceptable in most cities. 


DEPARTMENT OP PUBUC PLAYOROUND AND RECREATION 
crrv OP READINO 


Omw Coneimerf, Chaefe 


PENNSYLVANIA 


PROTEST AND COMPLAINT 


Name of League... 
Name of Teams .. 


Umpire (Referee).. 


The represented by — 

(Name of Team) 

desires to file the following complaints and protest against 



(Teain. Manager, Captain, Player, Umpire, Referee) 


for the following reasone: 



NOTE: Each protect or complaint must be accompanied by e check or money to cover the deeignated fao, 
(If aaid protest or complaint is upheld, the depoait fee shall be returned; if overruled, it ihall be loiieiled to 
defray expeaae of protest) • f 

Teams may protest for the following reaaons: eligibility of players, age of player, etanding of a player, 
regietration of a player. %9iitnict of a player, misinterpreution of a ground rule by umpire or referee, dedstone 
which are miainterpretationa of rules. 

(USE OTHER SIDE FOR ADDITIONAL REASONS) 


Form 18. Protest and Compij^int Blank 







LOS ASOELES HDVICIPAL OFFICULB A8S0CUTI0S 
RATIWI SHBBT 
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Relating to Properties 

The recreation department needs to know at all times what 
permits have been issued to individuals and teams for the 
exclusive use of its indoor and outdoor facilities and the periods 
which they cover. Otherwise more than one group may be 
given permission to use a field, court or building at the same 
time, with resulting arguments and disappointments. A depart- 
ment that has several facilities that are in almost constant de- 
mand will find it worthwhile to have a permit book printed 
and bound for each facility, with permits in sequence for every 
possible period. When a permit form is filled out and torn from 
tlie book, it means that the facility is reserved for that period. 
More often, a single permit book is used and the name of 
the facility and the hours covered by the permit are filled in 
on each form as the permit is granted. The duplicate or stub, 
retained in the book, serves as an office record. A chart show- 
ing the permits granted for a baseball field appears on page — . 

Team Permits. Typical of permit forms is the athletic field 
permit (See Form No. 20) u.sed in Canton, Ohio. More com- 
plicated is the Chicago field permit (see Form No. 21) which 


DEPARTMENT OF RECREATION 

Canton City Scbool District 992 


ATHLETIC FIELD 

PERMIT 

Dcrte 

Team * 

is hereby given permission to use 

Date of Permit 

Hours of Permit 

Field 

• 

Director of ReoroolloB 


ALL TEAMS USING ATHLETIC FIELDS AGREE TO ABIDE BY RULES AND REGULATIONS OP 


RECREAnON DEPARTMENT, CANTON CITY SCHOpL DISTRICT. 


Form 20. Athletic Field Permit 
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CHICAGO PARK DISTRICT 
Diviiion of Rtcrtaiien 

FioM PoraiH 


Time 

1000 A.M. □ 

1 00 P.M. □ F' 

3 30 P.M. n * n 

5 00 P.M. □ 2 □ 
600 P.M. □ 3 □ 

7:00 P.M. □ 4 □ 
□ SO 


Date 

1 □ 16 □ 


Home team 
Tbit permit It ittuU 


Baseball □ 
Softball U 
Football □ 
Soccer □ 


All play if fubjcd 1e reaiitalioiif jirinliHl < 
of Ihii permit. 

R-AIsim] 


REGULATIONS 

1. This permit must be presented to tlie Police Officer on tlie date specified. 

2e The Police Officer will be in charge of grounds, players and spectators ; he will 
not permit play if the grounds are not in condition. 

3« Disorder among players or their partisans will cancel this permit, and cause 
withholding of future permits. 

4 . Playing for ^ intjiicy .stake, or betting upon the results of games, is strictly pro- 
hibited. Teams violating this rule will be refused further use of Park facilities. 

5. Teams failing twice to use scheduled fields will be refused further permits. 

6 . At the end of the playing period .specified in this permit, teams must relinquish 
possession of the field, unless holders of permit for the following period give 
their assent to continuing the game or the inning. 

7. If actual play is not begun w'ithin 20 minutes of the hour scheduled, the Officer 
may turn the field over to other waiting teams. 

8. Tagging prohibited in or outside of Park. 


Forin^ 21. Field Permit and Regulation.s 

contains on the back of its duplicate form regulations govern- 
ing the use of tlie permit and field. Forms 22 and 23 are 
respectively an application for baseball game or diamond and 
a baseball booking and permit, both used in San Francisco. 
The former includes rules for the use of the diamond; the 
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APPUCATION FOR BASEBALL GAME OR DIAMOND 

ADULT ATHLETIC DEPARTMENT 
SAN FRANCISCO RECREATION DEPARTMENT 
370 CITY HALL 

Nam •! Taun Appijriaf for Camo. 

NaiM of Moaacor of Toam . .. . 

Addfow. 

Nana or Oan of Toam You Widi to Ptar.... 

Dajr md Data Oonrad 

CkoiM of Diamonda! 

1. . I 

2 . . 2 

PLEASE READ THE FOLLOWINC RULES 

1— If yo4ir choke of diamond it not available ihia department reaervea the rifhl to trhedule your ipune 
in anjr available diamond 

2— >Applicationt must be filled out in Room 370. Gty Hall, any time from Mooday to Wednesday 
from 9 to 5 

3— Ho sames will be srheiliiled more than one week in adimnrr. 

4 — Only manafcrs, or dul) authorized member of team havinf manafer’s card, may schedule game or 
diamond 

5— If you cannot use the diamond applied for. notify the Recreation Office before Wednesday nooo. 
Failure to do this will result in denial of a future permit 

• • 

6"Cards will be mailed to manafers notifyiine the team you am playing and the ptar« and lime. 

7 — Games or diamonds will not be changed after they dre scheduled 

8 — No game or diamond will be booked by telephooe or mail. 

9— Managers must pay the required fee for broken windows when Sling their appikatiom 

Bupervtaor of AthleCko 

Form 22. Application for Baseball Game or Diamond 


latter is mailed to the team manager. Un|;ke the baseball ap- 
plication and permit which apply to a single date, the compa- 
rable gymnasium forms (see Forms No. 24 and 25) may cover 
a period up to four weeks. 


.Phawa 


ChaieaefTima 
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BASEBALL BOOKING AND PERMIT 

ADULT ATHLETIC DEPARTMENT 
Rbcrkation Dhpaktment. Room 370. City Hall 

NAME OF TEAMS PLAYING 

TIME.. , - PLACE 

DIRECTIONS 

This card is PERMIT to use diamond assigned. Present this card to 
director of playground. Conduct of teams will 1^ reported by director and. 
upon his recommendation and report, teams shall be refused further permits. 

Form 23 . Baseball Booking and Permit 


SAN FRANCISCO RELATION DEPARTMENT 

GYMNASIUM PERMIT 


This permit entitles - lo the use of 

- Gymnasium, located at 

on Evenings, from la .. P.M 

(MeaiM 

Pleiti Show This Card to Vos Director in Charge el the Djmeisium it Everi Practice Feried 


RULES AND REGULATIONS 

1. All players must wear standard -gym. equipment 

2 . Towels must be returned to Director in charge. 

3. Smoking and drinking prohibited in the building. 

Failure to use facilities will result in denial of future permit. 

« JOSEPHINE D. RANDALL, Supt. 

JERRY UNkRES^SuptsmsorofAtUeHcs 
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APPUCATION FOR GYMNASIUM PERMIT 
SAN FRANCISCO RECREATION DEPARTMENT 
STOaCylU 

tw— — 

Name of team or group applying for court..^ — - - 

Name of Managet..^ - 

Bunnaat Addrew^—^.,.,^,.^ BuaineM Phone 

Home Address Home Phone 

For the month of 

Place and time preferred (check 1 for 1st choice and 2 for 2nd choice). * 

Men’s Cym Woman' a Cym Night 

APTOSiOoean Ave.A Aptoa ROOSEVELT, 1st b Geary Monday 

FRANCISCO, Cheanut b PoweU GIRLS' HIGH, Geary b Scott Tuesday .. 

ROOSEVELT. 1st Ave. b Geary EVERETT, 16th b Church Wednesday 

HORACE MANN. 2 Jrd b Valencia ThuVsday . 

JAliKES LICK. 2Sth b Noe Friday 

PRESIDIO JR. HIGH, 30th b Clement 

Length of tune dedrad.... (one, two^ three or four weeks) 

PLEASE READ THE FOLLOWING RULES: 

1. Only a one-hour period per week per group will be granted. 

2. This department will grant requests whenevc^r possible but will substitute a gymnasium if the one dasirad 
b not available. 

3. Gymnasiuma are for the use of adult recreation groups only and may not be used lor drill purposes, ate. 

4. Women's groups using the gymnasiums roust not be coached, managed or supervised by men. Woman must 
be in charge of all women's groups. 

5. Qymrusiuma may not be reserved for any group with less than twelve participants. 

6. Regulation gymnasium shoes, uppers and lowers must be worn when using the facilities. 

7. Application may be made up to the day before the last day of each month for the following moatk 
E Courts will be assigned on the 6rst of each month. 

9. Only managers or bona fide representatives of groups may make application for cou^ arbUthe name of tbo 
person appeanng on this application will be held responsible by this department. 

10. Gymnasiums may not be scheduled over the telephone or through the gymnasium director 
11 Qymnasuims may on!y be used for practice purposes. Practice games may be played. 

12. No group may play official league games other than those sponsored by the Recreation Department 

13. If team does not intend to use the gsrmnasium assigned, notice must be brought to the attention of thia 
department at least two days before the assigned period of play. 

14. SmoUng or drinking of intoxicating beverages is prohibited in any part of the building. 

15. A faa of five cents to defray espensas of printing and mailing must ba paid for each night that a group inaa 
the gymnaauin. 

IE Fat must bt paid iqion Ahag this applicatioa 

JOSEPHINE D. RANDALL, Supermtandont. 
Supannsor of Atldatks 


Hour 

. 7.00 

.. 8:15 


Form 25. Appucation for Gymnasium J*ermit 

The granting of team permits for the use of a field, diamond 
or indoor court is simplified by the use of a chart which shows 
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PUygrouii 

Sport 

Month 

Day 

d 

Date 

R£CRE> 

C 

FIELD 

Morning 

mON COMMISSION 

ambrtdge. Mass. 

PERMIT RECORD 

Afternoon 

Evening 
































Form 26. Fiei.i> Permit Record Chart 


at a glance the periods for which permits have been issued. 
Form No. 20 illustrates such a chart used in Cambridge, Ma.s- 
sachusetts; it records the permits issued for a playground base- 
ball diamond during a period of one month. Since the dates 
fall on different days of the week in dififerent months, the days 
must be inserted in the first column whenever a new chart is 
put into use, but the dates are printed on the form, which is 
X 11 inches. 

Permits to Individuals. Permits for the use of a golf course, 
tennis court, sw’imming pool or other facility are issued to 
individuals by many recreation departments. These permits are 
sometimes for a single period of use, in which case they indicate 
the specific timc*and place for which the permission is granted. 
Other permits are for a week, month, season, or year, and they 
may apply to the facilities at a specific location, such as the 
tennis courts on a certain playground, or they may permit play 
at any tennis courts in the city. In handling these various indi- 
vidual permits, printed forms of two types are commonly issued 
by recreation departments. One consists of an application form 
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on which the individual supplies such information as his name, 
age, address, telephone number and the time and place he 
wishes to use the particular type ol facility. The other is in the 
form of a permit slip, usually printed in duplicate, authorizing 
the individual to use the facility at the time indicated. Form 
No. 27 illustrates a slip of this type used in Canton, Ohio. 

In case of a yearly or seasonal permit, a printed card may 
be issued, on which arc entered the individuars permit number, 
the name and location of the facility and the signature of the 


issuing authority. On the 
statement as the following 

24503 

PERMIT 

RECREATION DEPT. 

CuttMt CUy Sctioal DUt. j 

DRta 19 

permit is oflen^ printed some such 
: This permit is issued subject to 

TENNIS COURT ^0 24503 
PERMIT 

RECREATION DEPT. Date 19 

I CantoMClty Sshool Dbt. 

Name 

Nrim 

Alidf«M 

ALiJdnstti 

iMued at Court No. 

Imued at Court No 

SINOLK DOUKC 

Time of Permit Q [_J 

aiNOLK DOUeUB 

Time of Permit □ □ 


Form 27. Tennis Court Pi rmti 


Recreation Commission, , N. Y, 

City Hall Phone 

Permit No. 

is issued to 

for the use of Tennis Courts at — Field 

for the year 19 


Superintendent of Recreation 

Date 

Individual receiving permit 


Form 28. Yearly Tennis Permit 
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the rules and regulations governing the use of the Municipal 
Tennis Courts in (name of city) and will be withdrawn if all 
the rules arc not observed strictly. A card of this type, as shown 
in Form No. 28, is usually issued only to local residents. 

Loan Records, Departments that loan picnic kits and other 
supplies need a form that will record the transaction and that 
(an be used in (becking their retuui. Form No. 29, which is 

BUNK RECREATION DEPARTMENT 
City Hall 

• PICNIC BUREAU LOAN RECORD 

To Stock Clerk of Warehouse 
56 Main Street, Blenkyllle 

Please chock out to M__ 

la and who represents 

the items chocked below: 

ARTICLE VtUANTITT Cheeked Out Checked In 

1* Tennis net 
2, Softball 
5, Softball bat 
4* Horseshoes • eet of 4 
5« Horseshoe stakes 
6 • Jump rope 

• • 

etc. 

Date 

Picnic Bureau 


Equipment Rooelvc^ 

Equipment Returned 

(Slened) 

(Slffnedl 

(Cat.) 

Stock Clerk 

(Date) 




The atorehouse la open for the loan of plonle equipment on weekdays 
from 9t00 A.M. to 4:00, P.M. It Is closed on Saturdays and Sundays* 
A deposit of |5«00 is required to assure the safe return of all 
equipoent. 


Whose addrees 

'Kerne of Organization) 


Form 29. Picnic Bureau Loan Record 
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filled out by the department office and is presented to the 
warehouse, serves the double purpose of a receipt for tlie equip- 
ment loaned and a record of its return. 


CITY OF NEW YOBK DEPARTMENT OF PARKS 

ENTRY BLANK 

MODEL YACHT REGATTA 

Sponsored by 

NEW YORK COMMUNITY TRUST 

Saturday. May 25. 1946 at 2:00 P.M. 

MANHATTAN — CONS! RVATOR’^ LAKU. CI NTRAI. HARK. T.’nd Sirm & 5th A*oiue 
PRCX)KLYN — PRO^PrCT PARK LAK! , Vandtrbilt Stm t & Prf»s|>«t P*rk South-weM 
BRONX — ( KOIONA PARK LAKL, WiJkiiu Avcniir »V ( rotund Park East 

QUEENS — KISSLNA PARK LAKE, 0»k Avenue & 161 Strcit, llu^hinji; 

RICHMOND - CLOVE LAKLS PARK, Victory BouItvaiJ s CIi»vc Roj;], S 1 

CLASSES 


CUss A 

12" to 18" boats 

□ 

Gass D 

sj" to 40' boats Q 

Gass B 

ly" to i5" boais . 

a 

C1.ISS F 

41" It) 50" btMts Q 

Gass C 

26" to 32" boats. 

a 

. Class F 

Hoimbuili Models to 30" Q 


RULES GOVERNma «4E MEET 

1 An> boy oi 17 year* of or )iHin£cr may enter a miIUmi in any of ihc Jaswv Iitici) aUivr, proviiktl iliai lie 
owns the boat and saiK it himself 

2 Boats are to sail aiotig a definire course Final inscrucnons will be piven lo conirstanis on ilic day of the me 
5. All boats to be measured for overall Iciipih from stern lo bow. not including bowsprit, 

'1 Gmicsiants must apply nt the Jud{;( s buuih noi later than I PM on ihe day uf the mes foi measuiinj] in uf boata 
and assigning of race numbers 

5 Pfites will consiR of medals aw'arded to firsi, second and third place winners in each event 

6 A contestant laiy enter Class (F; in addition lo other classes if his bun is a home -built model 

PIcaje CHttt my kott in tht Model Ymbt Regatta la the CUti ehethed ebavt. 


NAME .. .. 


..ACE 


NAM’^ OF BOAT . 


. .CLASS OF BOAT SIZE . 


PLAYGROUND: 


..SCHOOL OR CLUB:. 


Form 30. Yacht Regati'a.*^ Entry Blank 
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Relating to the Program 

Program records and forms are perhaps more varied and 
numerous than any other type. They include entry forms and 
lists, score cards and reports, parent’s permission blanks and 
programs of meets, louriiaments and special events. Standard 
score books for major games such as baseball and basketball 
are available from dealers; forms for scoring many other sports 
are often developed locally and issued by the department. Only 
a few representative program forms are shown here. 


'pi via Ion of Roeroatlon^ Loulavlllo^ 

PUYOROUND PADDLE TENNIS CHAMPIONSHIPS 

Algonquin Park Shelbj Park Baxter Park 

FINALS 

Playground 2 

Ages aa of Sept. 15, of the ourrent year. 

Junior Boya (16 and under) 

Name ADDRESS AGE 

Slnglea * • 

Double a 


Junior Qlrla (16 and under) 

Slnglea 

Double a 


Co^ed (16 and under) 
Double 8 


NO ENTRIES ACCEPTED AFTER STAFF MEETING PRIOR TO TOURNAMENT. 


Playground Ina true ter 


Form 31 . Entry Blank for PAr»ni.K Tennis Championships 
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Entry Blanks, An entry blank is required for all formal 
competitive events such as meets, contests and tournaments. 
The blank for the Model Yacht Regatta in New York City 
(see Form No. 30) was widely distributed and was used for 
entries in the five borough contests. In a form t)f tliis type 
that is filed directly by the individual boy or girl without the 
sponsorship of an adult leader, a listing of the rules governing 
the event is desirable. Entry blanks for events in whicli play- 
ground children are to participate are usually filled out and 
submitted by the playground leaders. "T'w» such typical forms 
for entering children in championship events in Lotiisville are 
shown in Forms No. 31 and 32. A single copy of the form 

DlTlalon of Reoreation, Louis villo, Kjm 
PLAYOROUND VOLLEYBALL CHAMPTOWSHIPS 


Central Park 

PlaTSTOund: 

Elliott Park 

Beeeher Field 


Cheek Dirisiont 

Junior Boys ( ) 

Intermediate Boys 

( ) 


12 thru 14 jrSf 

15 thru 17 TTS^ 



Intermediate Oirls ( ) 

Co»ed 

( ) 


15 thru 17 yrs. 

17 Yrs. of age end 

PUYERS 

ADDRESS 

• • 

AQE BIRTHDAY 


1. 





2 . 

3 . 

4. 

S„ 

6 . 

7. 

Sub. 

— suf: ; 

Roto I Eight players to a girls' team. 

10 EMTRIES ACCEPTED AFTER HOMDAY MOON PRIOR TO TOORHAMElir. 

Playspounr* Leader • 

Form 32. Entry Blank for Volleyball Championships 
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serves for the entries in various classes in paddle tennis, but 
a separate sheet is required for each class team entered in 
the volley ball championships. 

Score Sheets. Reports of the results of games and contests 
and of individual and team achievements in them comprise 
an important part of the sports record. They furnish much 
of the information used in newspaper publicity and in determin- 
ing the c hampions for the year or season. Only a few repre- 
sentative forms used in submitting these reports are shown 
here. 

The score sheet foi a community play day (see Form No. 
33) is used in reporting the achievement and score of each boy 


SCORE SSEET • COMMimiTY FIAT DAT 


Ghaele CJtULfiJA 

Haygrounr Girls ( ) Class A < ) 

Boxs < ) Class B ( ) 

Class C ( ) 


Data 


Rana 

• 

Throw 
(Dlstanos 
In Past) 

Soors 

Dash 

(Tina) 

Score 

jtunp 

(Distanea 

In Feat 
and Inohas) 

Score 

Total 

Points 

Jonas , John 

107i 

75 

9.2 

CO 

5^9 

66 

191 

Morris, Thooas 

105 

72 

9.4 

52 

1-11 

64 

lee 












m 








m 


















« 




« 








Fl>lnt nsBsSf last Dana first. 


Direetor 

Form 33. Play Day Score Sheet 
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or girl participating in a particular class. It is especially suitable 
where each entrant takes part in all of the activities for his 
class, and where a scoring table has been worked out for each 
event. In case all playgrounds or other participating groups 
have the same number of entries, as is usually the case in a 
play day program, the total points scored by the individuals 
representing each playground can easily be totaled to determine 
the winning playground in the class. Six copies of Form No. 
33 would be needed for recording the scores of the children 
representing a playground that entered boys and girls in events 
for all three classes. 


BBCIISATIOR DEPAItTiexr 
BlaidcTllla 

SCORB CARS • CITY TRACK MEET 
•flae* of Meat Dato 


[ Evont 

Winner 8 

North 

East 

Central 

South 

West 


75«7ard Daah 

!• Young « 11 

2. Prye - W 

3. Holt - C 

4« Thonas • S 

6 

1 

2 

H 

3 

TIdbs 9 aae. 

2 

Bigh JOap 

!• Janes - S 

2. Frank • 0 

3. Henry « S 

4. Long - W 

■ 

5 

3» 

H 

1 

Height: 5*4” 

5 



1 

1 

1 

■ 



1 



■ 

■ 


■ 



1 


• 

1 

■ 

■ 

■ 





■ 

■ 


■ 



PIaoos oooroi 

Form 34. Score Card for Track Meet 
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For a track and field meet, special score sheets are needed 
by the judges in recording the results of each event. Form No. 
34 affords an easy method of recording the team scores for the 
meet; it is used to summarize the results reported on the score 
sheets for the individual events. A space should be provided 
in the first column for each event on the program, and suf- 
ficient spaces at the right for the various units competing. 
(Five are indicated in the suggested form.) If the same event 
is conducted for boys and for girls, and for different classes, 
a space for each group must be provided in the “Event** column. 

Report Forms, Five report forms are shown, four of them 
from Milwaukee. The soccer referee’s report, Form No. 35, 
is simple and easily filled out; on the reverse side are printed 
suggestions for scoring on sportsmanship, promptness and ap- 
pearance. The baseball signup sheet (see Form No. 36) is the 


MILWAUKEE PUBLIC SCHOOLS DEPT. OF MUNICIPAL RECREATION 
MUNICIPAL ATHLETIC OFFICE, 461 N. 35TH ST. 

REFEREE'S TEAM RATING 

SOCCER REFEREE’S REPORT 

League Date 

Field ^ ^ Estimated Attendance at Game: 

RESULT OF GAME 

Sports- Prompt- Appear- 

bcore maiisAip nesa ance 

TEAMS I 1 I I I I I 1 



Goals Made by 


( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 


* Referee’s Signature: 

1831 9-38 (OVER) (Be mre to fill out bodi tides of card) 


Form 35. Soccer Referee’s Report 
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Milwaukee Baseball Association 

“SIGNUP SHEET’* PLEASE WRITE PLAINLY 



9 


Substi tutes 

(sunrm/ns must not sign untiiJ they oppicially enter ihe game) 



IMPORTANT NOTICE 


Bvenr player must ilga the ■ignup iheet in hit own handwriting. A player whote name it not on the tignup sheet it 
not eligible to play. 

No player may sign the tignup tbeet whose regittration card ia not on file in the Municipal Athletic Office. 

Umplret are retpontiUe for the proper signing of this sheet. Do not give to manager. 

When n acorekeeper haa been assigned he ahould help the umpire in signing up the players. 

Too much atrets cannot be laid upon the importance of this aignup sheet being made out correctly. 

Do not allow aubatitutea to sign sheet hefore the game. » 

(To ho fUlod out hr uiiirlM unloM a ■■ori m orhor la oaaigiMfl^tlMn lunplro la onlr raaponalMp to oatimato otlondaiMo) 

SCORE BY INNINGS 


Team Names 1 2 3 4S678 P10 1II1RH 



Actual Starting Time of Game Estimatec^ Attendance 

Umpire’s signature 


Scoremarker’a signature. 

This aignup akaat should bo mallad in by tfaa umplra arith kla raporta unloas a aoor a warher is aaat g nad. 

Form 36. Baseball Signup Sheet 
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umpire’s report on the game and also serves as a means of 
checking the teams’ personnel— a procedure that, is followed 
in several cities. Similar in many respects to the umpire's report 
is the basketball referee’s report used in Los Angeles (see Form 
No. 37). This is printed on cardboard and can be folded and 
mailed as a double post card. On one half of the reverse side 
are printed the duties of the officials; on the other the mailing 
address of the department. Form No. 38 is used in reporting 
Bike Club rides. Seasonal records of community leagues are 
submitted on Form No. 39. 


MUNICIPAL OFFICIALS ASSOCIATION 

305 Cdy Hall 

LOS ANGELES RECREATION AND PARKS DEPARTMENT 
BASKETBALL REFEREE'S REPORT 


Wicnjjjloyod 

” Hath i layer Miul Sicn I'enonaily 


Timo When 

Game Started 

f POSITION 


L eag ue No 

Eacb Player Miwt Sign Pemnalljr 










facial's Signature “ 

• 


Form 37. Basketball Referee’s Report 
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Dtpartumit of MmiieiiMl RwrMtiort, Munidpal Athletic OiBca 
MUNI BIKE CLUB REPORT 

REPORT OF RIDE NO DATE 

NUMBER OF BIKERS — MEN 

NUMBER OF BIKERS— WOMEN 

TOTAL 

DISTANCE OF RIDE.. MILES COST OF RIDE 

STARTING PLACE DESTINATION 

ACTUAL STARTING TIME „ TIME WHEN ARRIVING AT DESTINATION 

ROUTE OR RIDE; (Draw Diagram) 


THOSE 4N CHARGE OF THE RIDE: 

GUIDE 

REAR QUARD^ 

RIDE- REPORTER 

ANY ACCIDENTS? IP SO, WHO AND TO WHAT EXTENT INJURED 

BIKINO SUPERVISOR 

General Remarki;. — 

(\Jm revene Wie for odditinnal ramorka) 

NOTE. THIS REPORT MUST BE FILED AT THE MUNICIPAL ATHLETIC OFFICE NOT LATER 
THAN TUESDAY AFTER THE RIDE. 

Form 38. Bike Club Report 

Award Certificates. Most certificates issued as awards to 
winners in sport are printed, are fairly sknple and provide 
spaces for filling in the name of the individual and of the 
event or activity in which he performed with distinction. The 
superintendent of recreation or chairman of the recreation 





Form 39 . Summary Report of League Season 


2nd place - Indivldiuil'a names Addreaa 

5pd place - Individual's name: Address 

SIQWEDs— ( Playground Director ) 

ROTE: This form, completely filled out, must be twned In at the dose of the league 
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Form 40. Achievement Award 

• 

board and the instructor or leader in direct charge of the 
activity usually sign the form. Tire Achievement Award granted 
in West Palm Beach, Florida, (see Form No. 40) is more elabo- 
rate than is customarily used but is esjjecially appropriate as 
a sports award and is suitable for framing. Certificates are also 
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Form 41. Certificati-: of Horsemanship 


designed as awards to individuals %vho pass certain tests, as 
in athletics, swimming or game skills. The Certificate of Horse- 
manship ^sed in Union County, New Jersey, (see Form No. 
41) is representative of this type. 

Accident Reports. The method by which the circumstances 
surrounding an accident are promptly and accurately recorded 
is of great concern to sports authorities, for it may have a direct 
bearing upon the disposition of the case, if it results in court 
action. It may also affect the department’s relations with par- 
ticipants in its program and with the public. Every department 
conducting a sports program should therefore provide a form 
for the use of Jts workers in reporting on accidents involving 
persons taking part in its program. Form No. 42 indicates the 
type of information to be reported in case of a seiious accident. 

Relating to Finance and Business 

The sports authority is held accountable for all the funds 
entrusted to it. All moneys received must be properly entered 
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AOOIDBn R8I>0Iff 


Plawroand 

Iteme of iBjnpod porso 
Addroao ______ 


Tolophono llo« T iae aooldant oooiin*ed 

Daaorlbe In detail the nature and extent of the Injuries. 



Hu first aid adnlnlsteredt Tea No 

Explain fnlly jnst what eare wae glren and disposition of 
the ease 



State cause and type of accident, describing exactly where and 
hov it happened and what the dlreetor or leader was doing at the 
tins it occurred » _ 



Did any defect in the area or equlpnent cause or contribute to 
the accident? 

the accident ? If so, describe and indicate what steps 

have been taken to prevent a similar accident. 


Witnesses ; 


address 


Address^ 


This report mat bo sent to the Beoreation Department Office 
XUIEDIATEX;!* 


Signed t_ 


Beoreation worker In charge 


Form 42. Accident Report 
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and the source indicated; similarly all expenditures require 
the approval of a designated official and must be recorded and 
charged to a specified budget item. A proper control of these 
funds is possible only if a satisfactory system of keeping financial 
records is established and kept in operation. In a public rec- 
reation department the financial records relating to sports must 
be maintained in accordance with the general accounting system 
used by the department, and this in turn is often determined 
by the city’s fiscal authorities. Separate cost records are com- 
monly kept for the entire sports division and for each major 
facility such as a golf course or bathing beach. Detailed cost 
records are kept for each league in a sport, in some cities, where 
an organization has been formed. The frtrms used for such rec- 
ords are similar to those in other departments. Advice in setting 
up a record system can be secured from the city’s finance officer. 
An audit of the financial records should be made annually. 

The operation of a community sports program involves many 
business operations, and although these may be conducted 
primarily by the department’s business office, they are a major 
concern of the sports supervisor and his assistants. The pur- 
chase of supplies is one of the most important of these oper- 
ations. 1'he purchaser needs to know not only the types to be 
purchased, but the materials, grade of materials and work- 
manship'teqtiircmcnts of each item. Supplies should conform 
to detailed specifications where these are practicable, or should 
be required to meet acceptable standards. Competitive bids 
are desirable, and purchases should be made only from reliable 
companies, at fair prices. Bidders often submit samples, which 
should be retained in order that supplies purchased may be com- 
pared with the samples. Needs for supplies should be estimated 
early in the year and orders placed in time to assure prompt 
delivery. Orders should be made out on regulation forms and 
apjjroved by tly; designated authorities. Bills for supplies should 
be paid only after certification that the orders have been filled 
satisfactorily. A variety of forms is needed for use in business 
tran.sactions by the sports agency. 



PART FIVE 


CHAPTER XIH 

Winter Sports '' 


Winter is no longer a season wlien lovers of sport move 
indoors; on the contrary, people in increasing numbers arc 
seeking the centers where winter sports flourish. Recreation 
authorities contribute to the development of outdoor winter 
sports programs by providing the essential areas and facilities, 
organizing clubs, arranging leagues and tournaments and fur- 
nishing instruction in skills required for participation, jn winter 
sports. Activities that comprise the winter sports program are 
commonly grouped as snow or ice sports. In sectioirs of the 
country where winters are severe, tliese activities have gained 
an increasingly important place in rlie <-ommunity sports pro- 
gram. In fact, the growth in wdnter sports has been one of 
the outstanding developments in recreation during the last 
two decades. 


Snow Sports 

A winter snowfall no longer means that outdoor activities 
must be suspended, for a blanket of snow makes possible many 
thrilling activities. Coasting, skiing, tobogganing, children’s 
snow games, sled events and cross-country races on snowshoes 
are typical snow sports. They include activities for old and 
young and they vary widely in the degree of skill required of 
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the person engaging in them. Some require slopes with or 
without special structures; others flat or rolling terrain. 


Coasting 

Coasting is perhaps the most popular of all winter sports, 
as far as children arc concerned. C^hildren do not wait for 
a special invitation to get out their sleds and go coasting 
when the snow begins to fall. Since suitable, safe coasting 
places are lacking in many cities, they often coast in the streets 
where the danger of accidents is great. Recreation authorities 
have taken the following steps to assure safe coasting places: 

1. Developed suitable existing areas or acquired properties with 
slopes that can be useil for coasiing. Large parks, reservations and 
golf courses often have satisfactory slopes for this purpose. 

2. Arranged with owners of private property suitable for coast- 
ing to permit its use under supervision. 

3. Erec ted sled slides on the playgrounds, thus making coasting 
possible on small level areas. A slide only a few feet high provides 
liours of fun for hundreds of children and yields a large return on 
a small investment, rernporary slides have been erected on con- 
( rete grandstands and the top of a shelter house has served as the 
platform for a sled slide. 

1. Closed streets lor supervised coasting. 

^ • 

Safety P'lovisioiis. Because streets afford the only available 
coasting place in many cities, leuedtiuu authorities have ar^ 
ranged with the appropriate city department— usually the police 
— K) shut off certain streets for specified hours daily whenever 
coasting conditions prevail. Only streets that have relatively 
light traffic and that do not cross a street with heavy traffic are 
closed. Where necessary to bring all coasters to a stop before 
they reach the end of the closed section, a strip several feet wide 
near the end of tlie run is cleared of snow or covered with 
ashes. Wooden barriers are erected during coasting periods, and 
red lanterns are hung on them after dark. 

The provision of supervision at streets closed for coasting 
is essential and it®is desirable at all coasting areas. Duties of 
coasting supervisors include the following: 

Assure safe and enjoyable activity by protecting the younger 
children, enforcing simple coasting rules, preventing **roughhous- 
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ing/* and insisting that bobsleds give other coasters a safe headway 
before starting down the slope. 

Direct such automobile traffic as has a right to enter the >ireei. 

Protect the interests and property of residents of a(lji>ining 
property. 

Erect barriers and lights, where necessary, at the start of the coast- 
ing period and remove and store them at its close. 

Sled Events. Novelty sled events and stunts add nuuh to 
winter fun and can be used to lend variety to the coasting 
program. Boys and girls usually compete separately; age clas- 
sifications make for keener competition. In events for time or 
distance, three trials are often allowed, the best performante 
being counted. Some of these sled events are: 

Coast for Distance. Sliding down on stomach, with running start. 
Distance to be measured from take-olf line to lorward point ol slid 
when stopped. 

Coast for Time, Conducted like the coast for distance, only the 
time required to reach a certain line determines the winner. 

Push and Coast. One bo) lies on the sled, the other gives him a 
running j)ush to the lake-oif line. (This ina) be run as a distame 
or time event.) 

Towing. One child is on sled; another, pulling it, toes the mark. 
The sled is pulled 1^5 yards, is turned around and bii^uglA back. 

Double Race, Two partners are on same sled; they j>ush off with 
feet or hands or both. (I'liis may be run as a distarK(‘ or time 
event.) 

Crab Race. Each participant lies on his stomach and jiropcls 
the sled with his hands. 

Eskimo Coasting. Half-way down the coasting hill, about 20 feet 
from and parallel to the coasting line, a target a yard scjuarc is 
erected. Three concentric circles are marked on it, their diameters 
36 inches, 20 inches, and 10 inches, respectively. Each contestant 
in turn coasts down the hill armed with three snowballs, which 
he throws at the target as he passes it. Hitting the outside ring 
counts one; the middle, five; the inner circle, ten. The child who 
first scores twenty-five points is the winner. 

Shuttle Relay. Each team consists of four, 
half of whom are stationed at each end of the course. The race is 
run under regular shuttle relay rules, with each player pulling a 
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sled the length of the course and turning it around for the next 
runner. A variation of this relay is for each team to have a rider 
who is pulled throughout the race. 

Sled Parade, Decorated sleds make an effective parade. Interest 
may he added to such a parade by dividing the sleds into classes 
and giving awards for the most elaborate, most beautiful and most 
fantastic sleds. 

Dog Derby, In community programs this activity is usually 
conducted as a (hildren’s event over a course of from 100 yards 
to one mile. Pmtries consist of a child with his dog, who pulls 
the driver, seated on a sled, over the course to the finish line. If 
entries are numerous, dogs may be classified according to type or 
weight. As a rule no dog is j)ennitted to pull a weight greater 
than his own, atul drivers are not allowed to use whips. 


Tobogganing 

The great speed attained by toboggans on a well-constructed 
slide with a sleep slope makes tobogganing a thrilling sport. 
Coasting hills are sometimes used, but toboggans are not as 
easily conti oiled as sleds and reejuire a smooth surface, free 
from bumps and obstructions, so tobogganing is largely con- 
fined to slides specially constructed for this purpose. Natural 
slopes are used, but a trestle with starting platform is commonly 
etected at iht top of the slide to give greater speed and distance 
lo the run and any irregularities in the surface are eliminated 
throughout ihc (ourse. Large numbers of people can be ac- 
commodated on a slide, especially if two or three troughs or 
< hutes are constiiuied side by side. Toboggans are commonly 
provided by the dcpaitment operating the slide and are rented 
lo users at a nominal fee. During periods of heavy use, a 
starter is employed to make sure no toboggan starts down the 
slide until the preieding one has completed its run. Over- 
crowding of toboggans should be prevented and riders should 
keep their feet on the toboggan to avoid afcidents. 

A championship tolroggan run deserves a place among the 
special events in the winter sports program. In one city where 
such a contest has been held, teams consisting of five members, 
men or women, participated. Two classes of toboggans were 
entered, those with steel runners and those with wooden 
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runners, but toboggans with all-steel bottoms were barred. No 
restriction was placed on the length of the toboggans. The 
length of the run used for the competition was approximately 
1300 feet. Each team was given two trial runs and the faster 
time made in these trials was recorded; the team with the best 
time was awarded the municipal championship. 

Bobsledding is an exciting and dangerous sport related to 
tobogganing. Because it recjuires a long sleep slope and special 
track that is expensive to construct and maintain, this activity 
is not suitable for community sports programs. 

Skiing 

Skiing was long considered a sport for the expert; only during 
the past decade or two has it become exceedingly populai. 
The variety of ski activities and the wide variation in skill and 
stamina required lor siuxesshd participation in them make 
skiing a sport that can be enjo)ed by large numbeis ol people. 
Tlie increased opjiortunities for insnuction in ski skills, ihus 
reducing the likelihood ol accident.s, the lemaikable ex[)ansion 
in skiing facilities, the relatively low cost ol eejuipment and the 
promotion of the sport by commercial and goveinnu‘nial agen- 
cies have c:ontribulc‘d to the recent growth in jmblic interc*st 
in the sport. It has been c*stimated that about r>,()()(),()()0 Amei- 
icans went skiing some time during the 1918-1 (Ml) season. 

The potential hazards associated with skiing are such that 
care necxls to be taken to prevent accidcjits. A lew stiggestions 
for assuring safety are: 

1. Use proper ccpiipinent and correctly size d skis. 

2. Take it easy at first and enjoy yourself. 

3. Feel your w^ay along. Don't take dares until you are sure of the 

course and your ability. 

1. Stay on the practice slopes aw^ay from spectators. 

5. Leave jumping' to the experts. 

Ski slopes and trails should be equipped ^with a first-aid kit 
and a toboggan for use in case of injury or accident. Ski or 
trail patrols trained in administering first aid render valuable 
service at large outlying skiing areas. 
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Events. Open slopes in parks and other recreation areas are 
commonly set aside exclusively for skiing; where they differ 
in length and grade, they accommodate skiers with varying 
degrees of ability. A sIof>e of ten degrees for beginners, ten 
to twenty degrees for advanced skiers and over twenty for 
experts has been recommended. Snow conditions are generally 
most satisfactory on slopes facing north or northeast. Skiing 
areas for beginners should be free from obstructions and should 
afford a level space at the foot of the slope. Downhill ski racing 
is a common event in major ski competitions. In this event 
contestants at one-minute intervals start down the slope, on 
which the course is rnarketl by control gates and direction 
flags. Slalom racing, an activity for the skilled skier which is 
a standard event in ski competitions, involves following a 
scientifically planned course on a steep slope, with zig-zag 
turns marked by flags. Suitable facilities for these two events 
are usually developed in large outlying park or forest areas. 

Cross-<'ountry skiing is another enjoyable activity. Consider- 
able practice and training are ncxessary for long cross-country 
hikes or lor competitive events, but courses of varying length 
and difficulty can be planned for persons who differ in age, 
endurance and ability. Cross-country races are a common 
feature of ski tournaments; they require clearly marked courses, 
with judges Rationed at intervals to see that all contestants 
keep to the course. 

The entries in cross-country races arc usually started at 
three-minute intervals to prevent crowding on the course. 
The winners are d<‘iermined on the basis of the time required 
to complete the course. Ski touring, which consists of uphill 
and downhill skiing over open terrain or on cross-country trails 
through wooded terrain at an easy pace, is a pleasant non- 
competitive activity. 

Ski jumping* is the most spectacular of ski events, but it is a 
dangerous sport and use of ski jumps should be restricted to 
qualified jumpers. In a number of northern cities where interest 
in skiing is high, jnstruction classes in ski jumping have been 
organized for boys and girls, and a remarkable degree of skill 
has been developed. Such classes greatly stimulate interest in 
jumping, especially if junior jumps are constructed and junior 
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ski clubs are organized. Unless a department is prepared to 
furnish such instruction, jumping should probably be omitted 
from its winter sports program. The throngs that flock to a 
ski tournament indicate the interest and tlirill that this exciting 
sport affords to spectators. 

Informal Activities. Many informal events which afford fun 
for participants and spectators can be included in the skiing 
program and introduced at meets lor school, j)layground or 
community groups. They include speed races of varying lengths, 
tag games, throwing events, relays, ball games and activities 
like follow-the-leader. A few novelty events are: 

Tandem Ski Race. Two people use one pair of skis at the same 
time. 

Ski-joring Race. Teams of three compete; one member standing 
on skis is pulled to the finish line by the other two members. 

Ski Tilting with Mops is an amusing event. Two ]>eoplc, each 
wearing skis and armed wdth a mop, face each other. Each tries to 
upset his opponent with his mop. 

Skiing for Distance. Where a slope is available, contestants, 
either one at a time or in groups of two or more, attempt to coast 
the longest distance. 

Sitting Race. Using his skis as a toboggan, the skier puts his feet 
through the toe straj)s and sits on the skis, keeping his knees to- 
gether so the skis will not separate. He pushes ofl with his hands 
and, using his arms to balance hiinsell, attempts to ski the greatest 
distance. 

Partner Race. Partners put their feet through the toe strap on 
alternate skis (1 and 3, or 2 and 4) and sit on the skis. They push 
off with their hands and see how far they can coast. 

Junior Ski Meet. Junior competition in ski events can be 
organized and conducted in such a way as to fos-ter recreational 
skiing as a sport among the boys and girls of a community or 
larger area. Typical of such competitions is^the junior Skf 
Meet that was conducted for many years by the Western Mas- 
sachusetts Winter Sports Council for the boys and girls in four 
counties. Participation in the meet was 013 a team basis with 
each team of four members representing a school, club or town 
in the area. All-girl, all-boy or mixed teams could enter. Boys 
competed in two classes: (1) thirteen through fourteen years 
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and (2) twelve years and younger. Girls fourteen or under 
could take part. 

I he events were as follows; 

Slalom Rare, This is a team event with each member of the team 
rating. 'Hie lime ol each individual team member is recorded and 
ihe team iiaving ihe lowest total time receives 100 points. Points 
for the other learns are in inverse proportion to their combined 
lime. 

The Jurup. This is a 25-foot maximum jump and is judged for 
both Jorm and distance. 'I'he team judged to be the winner re- 
ceives 100 points, anti the others are scored as in the slalom. (This 
event is open to boys only.) 

Profu irncy Test. Eath individual member participates in all 
Ituir oi the events: 

1. Climbing lechnitpie 

a. Ilerringbt)ne 

b. Side Sie[) 

c. Diagonal traverse with kick turns to the right and left 

2. Demtnisiration t)l snow plow 

3. Deinonstrat ion of stem turn (siemlmggen) 

‘1. Dtanonso anon t)l stem thristie 

Each unit is judged as follows: excellent, 25; good, 20; lair, 
15; jKH)r, 5. 

Clinic. entourage participation in skiing in its various 
forins some cVpai iiiients ctnultu t classes lor beginners. The 
Roarcl of Park Couunissioners in Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
moreover, with the cooj)eralion t)f the pai ticipating groups in 
the city's Ski-iacing Count il, has conducted a “Ski Clinic” lor 
several years. Fhe pm pose t)l the clinic is to losler an interest 
ill the actpiisition ol gi eater skill in ski activities. The sessions 
are heltl lor twt) or tiiree evenings just after Cliristmas at the 
Chalet in a city park that is a popular winter sports center and 
that includes among its facilities a lighted slalom hill. Several 
hundred childf^Mi and adults, about half of them girls and 
women, attend the clinic to obtain instructioji about the proper 
use of their ski equipment and the fun they can have while 
using it. 'Top ranljng instructors and world-famed ski experts 
volunteer their servites to this promotional project which has 
proved effective in interesting a larger pioportion of the general 
public in the art of skiing. 
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The procedure at the clinic has been described as follows:^ 
“The first evening, downhill skiing and slalom are discussed, 
proper equipment displayed and talked over, and mv>vies are 
shown, after which the insiniclois and their pupils go out on 
the hills where practical demonstrations are |)resemed by the 
experts to illustrate their tcac lungs. At the next evening session, 
ski jumping is the main subject of disc ussion, followed by de- 
scriptive mcjvies and practical instruction.” 


Snoiv Games 

A snowfall is the signal for snow battles, whirli need no stimu- 
lation from adult leaders, but theie aie many other types c^f 
activities that childicn enjoy, once they aie made a((|uainled 
with llic'm. The only recjuirements lor most snow games arc 
warm but loose t lot lung, plenty ol snow and a leader to get 
them started. Heie are a lew that have j)iovcd j)opulai : many 
other games such as sollball or volley ball tan be adapted to 
play in the snciw. 

Sibnian Mail IJiniL One of die playeis designated as the “man’' 
escapes and is given a (hieemiinme suit. J'lie lumteis then fol- 
low, tracking him through the snow, d'lie “man” must stay out a 
designated period, ten minutes or moie, and then return to the 
starting jioint safely. If he is hit with snowballs //fivv' 'Times, he is 
^silled- If he hits any hunter with a snowliall, that hunter is killed, 
(rhis is an exciting game ior hoys.) 

Suoxohall Hombardviciit. For this game, width is popular with 
Itinihcrmen, two sides line up a good throws length ajiart. Lath 
pl.'iyer sets a pole in the snow in Iront of him and sticks a liard 
snowball on top of it; he then makes a pile of snowballs, placing 
them at his feet. Each side throws sncnvhalls at the balls motniicrd 
on the poles of the other side. Meanwhile every man does his best 
to protect his own. riic side which destioys all its opponents* 
snowballs ^ir has the larger number of iindisphtfed snowballs A 
the end of a prearranged period wins tfic game. 

Tug-of-War, This is played like a regular tug-of-war except that 
a heap of snow is made and the two teams line up on opposite sides 
of it. The team that is pulled over the snow^'mountain” loses. 


'Emily Merkert, “Winter Sports: Health, Bcaiitv and Fun Arc Winter’s Gift to 
Minneapolis,” Parks and Recreation, Dcceinl)cr, 1940, p. 17. 
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Snow Dodge Ball. Ttvo large concentric circles are tracked in the 
snow about fifteen feet apart. The group is divided into two equal 
teams. One team scatters within the inner circle while the other 
team scatters in the area between the two circles. The center team 
makes snowballs and throws them at the players on the rim, who 
try to dodge. While dodging the balls, rim players may not run 
outside the outer circle, and snowball-throwing players may not 
run outside the inner circle. It is a foul to hit a player above the 
shoulder and a player doing so must drop out of the game. If a 
player is hit, he joins the team in the center of the circle. The last 
player in the outer rim wins. Then the teams change places. A 
variation of this game is tr> let the outer circle make snowballs and 
try to hit those on the inside. 

Hare and Hounds. One of the group is chosen for the “hare." 
The “hare" is allowed to get out of sight. The “hounds" then pur- 
sue liim, their object being to catch the “hare" before he can return 
to the starting point. 

Snojv Spud. Players form a large circle and number off. The 
leader calls a number and the one having that number runs to the 
center and calls “Spud." As soon as he calls, all players must stop 
w’herc they arc. The one in the center then picks up a snowball 
(previously made) and throws it at one of the players. If he hits 
the player, it counts a mark against the one hit, hut if he misses, 
it counts one against the thrower. I'he first player to have three 
marks against him must stand while each player throws a snowball 
at him. ' 

Snowball Tag. One or more players are “it,” depending on the 
size of the group. In order to catch someone, ‘ it’* must hit him 
below the slKiulder with a snowball. If he succeeds, the person hit 
becomes “it." 


Winter Hiking 

Hiking is one of the best of winter sports, whether taken for 
the invigorationjof the strenuous exercise or for the opportunity 
of seeing nature in winter dress. If the sno'w is deep, hikers do 
not get far without snowshoes or skis. Winter hikes may be en- 
livened by playing an adaptation of cribbage. The group is 
divided into two tdams, each side taking one side of the trail 
or road. A team receives one point for each type of tree or for 
each animal or bird that is correctly identified. Tracking or 
trailing also adds zest to a hike. Trailmakers are given a start 
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of from ten to twenty minutes and the others in the group try 
to overtake them before the end of the trail is reached. The 
trailmakers attempt to throw the followers off the trail by back- 
tracking, making a double trail, swinging from trees and by 
utilizing all obstacles along the way. 

The winter hike often ends at a park shelter or a farmhouse 
where refreshments have been prepared. The Minnehikers, the 
municipal hiking club in Minneapolis, take a stiff cross-country 
hike three times a week throughout the winter. Week-end out- 
ings are especially popular; hiking groups oUen spend the night 
in cabins in an outlying park or camping area after a day of 
winter sports. 


Ice Sports 

The maintenance of ice areas entails much effort, and snow- 
falls and periods of thaw often interfere with scheduled pro- 
grams, but the effort to provide ice sports is usually justified, 
because they include some of the most popular and widely en- 
joyed of winter activities. Among them are general, figure and 
speed skating, ice hockey and other games, a variety of ice con- 
tests, skate sailing and ice boating. 

Ice Skating 

Ice skating, like swimming or riding a bicycle, involves skills 
that, once acquired, are not quickly forgotten or lost. Few boys 
or girls that grow up in a neighborhood with facilities for ice 
skating fail to take advantage of them. Skating is a sport that 
can be enjoyed by all the family and can be carried on until late 
in life. No personal equipment other than a pair of skates is 
needed for skating, and no facilities but a good ice surface are 
required, although a warming house where shoes can be checked 
is a desirable feature, and lighting equipment* makes possible 
evening activities.* 

Many skaters enjoy the sensation of skimming over the ice, 
alone or in couples, and have no desire to engage in competitive 
skating. A few devote many hours to mastering the skills re- 
quired for figure skating. Large numbers of children and young 
people are challenged by the thriU of competitive speed skating 
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and consequently ice skating races play a large part in winter 
sports programs. 

Whenever natuml water areas such as ponds, lakes or rivers 
arc used for skating, precautions must be taken to make sure 
that people are permitted to use the ice only when it is ab- 
solutely safe. Suggestions for assuring safety on natural skating 
areas are: 

1. Know the icc. There is more truth than poetry in the rhyme: 

One inch, keep of! I 

Two inches, one may; 

71iree inches, small groups; 

Four inches, O.K. 

2. Beware of “white or salt water ice,** particularly if a swift cur- 
rent flows beneath. Black icc is the only solid kind and the only 
ice to trust. 

3. Do not skate alone on a woodland lake or stream. 

I. Quit the ice at the first sign of weakening or spring melting. 

r». When crossing a stretch of ice ol unknown tluckncss, carry a 
pole about ten or twelve feet long which can be used if you 
should go through. (Ends of the pole can be placed across the 
hole and used as a supj>ort on whicJi to climb out.) 

(i. Place life buoys conspicuously at deep water skating places. 

Certain areas should be designated for general skating, racing, 
fancy skating and ice hockey and other games, in order to pre- 
vent accidents^and interference with the various activities. Then 
“the snap-tlie-whipper will not take 4^he feet out from under 
the beginner; the figure skater will not be fiit in the midst of 
his school figures by a wildly cavorting tagster, and a hockey 
puck will not go hurtling through a group of just-for-fun 
skaters.’’- 

Speed Skating, Opportunities for training, practice and com- 
petitiou are essential in a city where interest in speed skating 
is high or where an attempt is made to develop such a program. 
A special speed*skating track needs to be laid out for practice 
and for scheduled races and skilled instructors are required to 
prepare the skaters for competition. A speed skating program 
is likely to prove siiccessful only in a city where satisfactory ice 
areas can be maintained for a considerable period. 

“Harold M. Gore, in bulletin issued by the National Comraiuee on Health and 
Safety. Hoy Scouts of Anicrica. Undated. 
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A Municipal Program. St. Paul, Minnesota, a major winter 
sports center, is a city where the recreation authorities actively' 
promote speed skating as a competitive sport. Training periods 
for both beginners and speed skaters are set aside each week 
at designated centers, and a program of weekly playground and 
city-wide meets is arranged throughout the skating season. Spe- 
cial attention is given to boys and girls, and preliminary skating 
meets are held early in January at the rinks on tlie individual 
playgrounds. These are followed by district meets, tlie winners 
of which are eligible to compete in the championship events 
held as a part of the winter carnival program. 

Competition is conducted in live classes, with events as follows: 


Class 


Boys* Ex)ents 

Girls’ 

Events 

Midgets 

10-11 

110 and 220 

yards 

1 10 and 

220 

yards 

Juveniles 

12-13 

220 and 440 

yards 

220 and 

440 

yards 

Juniors 

14-15 

220 and 440 

yards 

220 and 

440 

yards 


1/2 mile 



Intermediates 

16-17 

220 and 440 

yards 

220 and 

440 

yards 

• 


14 mile 

1/2 'J^ilc 



1 mile 





Seniors 

1 8-up 

220 and 140 

yards 

220 and 

440 

yards 


1/2 mile 1 mile 

2 miles 


Events ate held for the first three classes only*at small play- 
ground rinks, with shorter distances than indicated above. In 
ice skating meets it is customary lor each entrant to participate 
in all the events for his class. The winner of the class is the 
individual scoring the most points in these events. A fifteen- 
year-old girl in St. Paul would* therefore enter two events, 
whereas an eighteen-year-old boy would take part in four. 
Thirty points are awarded for first place, 20 for second, and 10 
for third. , 

Speed skating meets in St. Paul include, in*addition to the 
junior races on playground rinks, such championship contests 
as the city open meet, the city championships, speed skating 
Derby, Twin-city inter-playground speed skating championships 
and the winter carnival championships. 

Championship Events. The events in championship meets 
are fairly standardized, with participation restricted to age clas- 
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sifications for both boys and men and women and girls. The 
problems involved in organizing and conducting a speed skating 
meet are much the same as those discussed in Chapter IX. The 
Berkshire Hills Outdcx)r Ice Speed Skating Championships, held 
in Pittsfield, Massachusetts, as a feature of that city’s first annual 
winter carnival, conducted by the local recreation authorities, 
were typical of meets of this kind. The program which follows 
includes events that deserve a^place in any championship meet; 


BERKSHIRE HILTS SPEED SKATING CHAMPIONSHIPS 
ORDER OF EVENTS 

Saturday 


1. Senior Men — 440 yards 

4 Preliminary Heats 

3 to qiialily 

2. Juvenile Boys — 410 yards 

2 Semi-Finals 

2 to qualify 

3. Intermediate Girls — 440 yards 

2 Semi-Finals 

2 to quality 

4. Senior Men — 440 yards 

2 Semi-Finals 

3 to quality 

5. Senior Women — 220 yards 

2 Semi-Finals 

2 to quality 

6. Intermediate Boys — 220 yards 

2 Semi-Finals 

3 to qualify 

7. Senior Men — 440 yards 

Final 

8. Juvenile Boys 440 yards 

Final 


9. Intermediate Gills — 440 yards 

Final 


10. Juvenile Girls — 440 yards 

Final 


11. Senior Women — 220 yards 

Final 


12. Senior Men N(»vice — 880 yards 

2 Semi-Finals 

3 to qualify 

13. Junior Boys y 220 yards 

2 Semi-Finals 

3 to qualify 

1 4. M idj>et Boys — 220 yards 

2 Semi-Finals 

3 to qualify 

15. Berkshire Hills Skating Chib Exhibition 

16. Intermediate Boys — 220 yards 

Final 


17. Senior Men Novice — 880 yards 

Final 


18. Junior (iirls — 220 yards 

Final 


19. Midget Girls — 220 yards 

Final 


20. Junior Boys — 220 yards 

Final 


21. Senior Men — 1 mile 

2 Semi-Finals 

3 to qualify 

22. Midget Boys — 220 yards 

Final 

23. Senior Women — 880 yards 

Final 


24. Intermediate Boys — 1 mile 

Final 


25. Senior Men — \ mile 

Final 


Sunday 


1, Coronal Procession 

2. Senior Men — 220 yards 

4 Preliminary Heats 

3 to qualify 

3. Intermediate Boys — 220 yards 

2 Semi-Finals 

3 to qualify 

4. Senior Women — 440 yards 

2 Semi-Finals 

2 to qualify 

5. Junior Boys — 880 yards 

2 Semi-Finals 

3 to qualify 
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6. Senior Men — 220 yards 

2 Semi-Finals 

3 to qualify 

7. Juvenile Boys — 220 yards 

2 Semi-Finals 

2 to qualify 

8. Intermediate Girls — 220 yards 

2 Semi-Finals 

2 to qualify 

9. Senior Men — 220 yards 

Final 

10. Intermediate Boys — 440 yards 

Final 


1 1. Senior Women — 440 yards 

Final 


12. Junior Boys - 880 yards 

Final 


13. Intermediate Girls — 220 yards 

Final 


14. Juvenile Girls — 220 yards 

Final 


15. Juvenile Boys — 220 yards 

Final 


1 6. Senior Men — 880 yards 

3 Semi-Finals 

3 to qualify 

17. Figure Skating, Springfield Ice 

Birds, Inc. , 

18. Midget Boys — 1/6 mile 

2 Semi-Finals 

3 to qualify 

19. Junior Girls — 440 yards 

Final 


20. Senior Men — 880 yards 

Final 


21. Intermediate Girls — 880 yards 

Final 


22. Midget Girls — 1 /6 mile 

Final 


23. Midget Boys — 1 /6 mile 

Final 


24. Senior Men — 3 miles 

Final 



Novelty Races, Racing on ice skates is not limited entirely 
to formal, stai>dardized events, for many novelty races can be 
included in the winter sports progiam. Several of these races 
diat can be run as impromptu a<tivnties or that can be con- 
ducted as special events at skating meets or carnivals arc: 

One-Skate Race. Participants line up at the starting point with 
one skate on. They c over one hundred yards, half skating and half 
running. 

Three-Legged Race. Racers take part in pairs. Inside legs of the 
two contestants are fastened together with a strap, while skates are 
put on the ouside feet. The course is one hunclred yards. 

Skater and Sprinter Race. A novelty event for ice is a fifty-yard- 
dash frenn a standing start between skater and sprinter. The 
sprinter weafs sharpened spikes and if he is a good runner, he 
may win. 

Skate and Bicycle Race. The skater will probably win but tlve 
race will be interesting. 

Wheelbarrow ftacc. Two persons comprise a team. One con- 
testant with skates on his feet holds the legs of his partner, who is 
pushed along holding skates with his hand.s. "J^he partner may hold 
blocks of wood in his hands instead of skates. 

Obstacle Relay. Skaters go one-fourth of the length of the track 
and then over tables; another quarter and go under tennis nets, 
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holding one foot above the ice; after the third quarter they jump 
a six-inch hurdle; during the final quarter they crawl through a 
barrel with the head and bottom out; then on to the finish. Other 
obstacles may be substituted or added. 

Barrel Juinping Race, Skaters, after a running start, jump over 
one or more barrels. 

Snow Shovel Race. One skater drags his partner half the dis- 
tance on a snow shovel; the partner then drags him the remainder 
of the course. 

Ski-joring. Each skater has a belt around his waist, with ropes 
tied to it. His paryier on skis holds the other end of the rope and 
is j)iilled by the skater. 


Games 

Many well-known and popular games can readily be adapted 
for j)laying on the ice, cither with or without skates. Ice hockey 
and curling, however, are two distinctly ice games, each of 
which has an enthusiastic following. 

Ice Hockey. Six playcTs comprise a team in this, perhaps the 
fastest and most strenuous of all modern competitive g^tmes. To 
be a good lux key j)layer a boy or man must skate well and must 
have exceptional stamina, speed, and coordination. 'Fhe recom- 
mended size.cff rink is an ice surface 190' x 85' with rounded 
corners, and for match play the rink is surrounded by a wooden 
l)arrier. The object of the game is to drive a puck into the op- 
ponent’s goal cage erected at the center near the end of the 
rink. Intrapark and inicr-park hoc:key leagues flourish on the 
playgrounds in cities like Minneapolis, wliere more than 250 
teams of more than 2,500 boys have played in scheduled games 
during a single season The length of periods is reduced to ten 
or fifteen minutes, depending upon the ages of the boys. 
Shinny, a modified form of ice hockey, requiring a smaller area, 
is popular with young boys, and broom ball, a game played like 
hockey, with brooms used for sticks and a vofley ball serving as 
a puck, is widely played by girls.® 

“Rules for the game of ice hockey are to be found in the Official NCAA Ice 
Hockey Guide, listed on page 492. 
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Curling, This old Scottish game has some of the character- 
istics of bowling and shuffleboard. “Stones," shaped from granite 
and weighing up to 40 pounds each, are hurled from one end 
of the alley, which is 138 feet in length. The player attempts 
to spin the stones so they will stop as near as possible to the 
center of three concentric circles marked off on the ice near 
each end of the rink. The circles are 1 14 feet apart, center to 
center. Four men play on each team. After all eight men have 
had their shots, the stones are measured as in quoits, and the 
score is recorded. In rink play, two teams c«mpcte; in play for 
points, the competition is between individuals.'* 

Ice Shuffleboard. This game does not require the speed or 
stamina necessary for ice hockey nor the equipment and strength 
needed for curling. Women and girls therefore enjoy ice shuffle- 
board which is played much as on a concrete surface. Targets 
are laid out on the ice, either as in official shuffleboard or with 
concentric circles. Tlie game is generally played by four people, 
two on each side, and the players have three discs each. When 
all the discs have been played, each side is credited %vith the 
number of points indicated by the spaces on which the discs lie.® 

Variations. Many games that are played on the ground can 
also be played on the ice. A tug-of-war on the icacreates much 
interest for participants and .spectators alike. Volley ball and 
basketball arc often played on ice, and Squirrcl-in-the-Trecs, 
Double Circle, and Statues are typical of a large number of 
playground games that can be enjoyed on an ice surface. 

Skate Sailing and Iceboating 

Experienced skaters enjoy carrying a sail to speed them over 
the ice. The sport of skate sailing can be conducted to the best 
advantage oh a river, bay or lake with a large iCe surface. The 
equipment is not expensive and a man does not need to be an 
exceptionally expert skater in order to enjoy skate sailing. The 

*Riile.s for the game of curling arc to be found in An Analysis of the Art of 
Curling by H. E. Weymaii, P. O. Box 100, Levis, P.Q., Canada. 

®Rules for the game of shuffleboard may be secured from the National Shuffle- 
board Association, Recreation Department, St. Petersburg, Florida, 
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sail is made of duck or unbleached sheeting, with a frame of 
spruce or lightweight ash. The size and shape vary, but a kite- 
shaped sail about the height of the skater is simple to make 
and satisfactory to handle. The sail is easier to manipulate if 
the skater carries it than if it is fastened to his body. The mak- 
ing and use of skate sails is a fascinating project for the recrea- 
tion department in communities where weather and ice condi- 
tions are suitable for this sport. 

Iceboating is another thrilling sport that satisfies the desire 
for speed, but it can be carried on only where there is a large 
ice area. Iceboating and general skating should not be per- 
mitted on the same area, because of the danger of serious acci- 
dents. In Minneapolis, iceboats using the park lakes are licensed 
as a means of regulation and control. Iceboating requires fairly 
elaborate equipment, but many participants in this sport have 
built their own boats. 

Ice motoring and horse racing on ice are other sports for 
which large heavily frozen water areas are required; they are 
not commonly included in community sports programs. 


Skating Camimls 

A skating i^rnival, which brings novelty and interest to the 
program, has become an annual feature in several cities. A 
carnival provides an occasion fui using, in competition, skills 
acquired in ice activities; it appeals strongly to children and is 
also interesting to spectators. In Ann Arbor, Michigan, the 
carnival is built around novelty races and typical events, as in- 
dicated by the following program: 

Girls’ Events: 

Eroom riding race (12-14) 

Obstacle raoe (10-11) 

Pair skating (9 and under) 

50-yard speed race (15 and over) 

Relay race 
Figure skating • 
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Boys' Events: 

Broom riding race (9 and under) 

Obstacle race (12-14) 

Speed race (15 and over) 

Chariot race (10-11) 

Relay race 
Figure skating 

The annual Ice Carnival in La Grange, Illinois, consists pri- 
marily of speed races but, like the Ann Arbor carnival, it in- 
cludes several unusual features and figure skating events for 
boys and for girls. The events in these programs can be used 
in planning an ice carnival in any community. The 1947 pro- 
gram in La Grange was as follows: 

Order of Events 

3 . 220 yards— 4th and 5th grade girls 

2. 220 yards— 4th grade boys 

3. 220 yards— 5th grade boys 

4. 220 yards— 6th grade girls 

5. 220 yards— Gth grade boys 

6. 220 yards—7th grade girls 

7. 220 yards—7th grade Ijoys 

8. 220 yards— 8th grade girls 

9. 220 yards— 8th grade boys 

1 Mile relay (High School invitation event) 

10. 220 yards— High school girls 

1 1 . 220 yards— High school boys 

12. 220 yards— Girls (open) 

13. 220 yards— Boys (open) 

1 4. 440 yards- 6th grade boys 

15. 440 yards— 7th grade boys 

16. 440 yards— 8th grade boys 

17. 400 yards— Girls (open) 

18. 880 yards— Boys (open) 

19. Push Coasting— Grade school girls 

20. Push Coasting— Grade school boys 

21. One mile— Boys (open) 

22. Coasting— Grade school girls 

23. Coasting— Grad^school boys 

24. Figure skating— Girls (open) 

25. Figure skating— Boys (open) 

26. Best costum&»Boys and girls (open) 
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Carnivals and Festivals 

At least one outstanding event in the form of a carnival or 
festival is usually staged each winter as the feature of the city’s 
winter sports program. Skating, ice games, snow sports and 
many of the other activities mentioned in this chapter are com- 
bined into a winter festival which is often the culmination of 
the winter sports season. These festivals range from a neighbor- 
hood carnival with a day of informal winter fun to an elaborate 
program extending over a week; from a simple program with a 
few activities to an Elaborate frolic encompassing every kind of 
winter sport. Even though recreation authorities recognize that 
wide participation in sports throughout the winter is of greater 
value than the staging of a few spectacular events designed pri- 
marily to attract large crowds as spectators, the carnival merits 
a place in the winter programs. 

The success of a winter carnival depends on how carefully 
plans are made, how well the committees function and, of 
course, on the weather. The local recreation department, as the 
major winter sports agency, takes charge of the carnival in most 
communities, but it often sponsors the affair jointly with other 
local organizations. A carnival director is needed to head the 
organization and also a general committee to look after the 
many details. ^ 

A spirit of gaiety and a holiday atmosphere dominate the 
(arnival or festival, in contrast to the highly competitive spirit 
that prevails at meets restricted to the more formal champion- 
ship events. 

Carnival Events 

Most of the activities mentioned earlier in this chapter can 
be used in carnival programs, and most carnivals include a 
variety of events. The Chicago Park District has suggested the 
following:^ • 

1. Ski-jumping, the most spectacular of all events in winter, will 
be a leading feature. Have a jumping clown on skis. For thiills, 
some of the following arc good: jumping through a ring of fire, 
a blazing hoop, a paper wall which shuts off the jumper’s view 
below. 

^Winter Activities, Chicago Park District, pp. 46-47. 19S7. 
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2. A cross-country ski run; spectators see only the start and the 
finish. 

3. A ski obstacle race; ski barrel race 

4. Sled-dog race 

5. Races on snowshoes for various ages 

6. Masquerade 

7. Most elaborate costume; funniest costume 

8. Beauty parade 

9. Contests for woodsmen 

10. Skating races for different age groups 

11. Shows, exhibitions and colorful pageants • 

12. Tobogganing 

13. Horseshoe pitching on the ice 

14. Individual and team events: 

a. Skating--50 yards, 100 yards, 220'yard relay, i/J mile 

b. Skiing—long distance sliding, sliding and turn to left, sliding 
and turn to right, mile run, jumping 

c. Bobsled contest— singles, one rider sliding down hill for dis- 
tance; doubles, same with two riders instead of one 

d. Dog derby— team, 2 dogs to a sled, racing 100 yards 
singles— 100 yards, dogs under 50 pounds 

—100 yards, collies 

-100 yards, shepherds and others 

e. Snow modeling— animals, objects, busts of persons, paintings 

f. "l eain games— hockey, basketball 

g. Community events— hikes, sleigh rides, parach^s, parties 

15. Finals in skating, skiing, bobsled, dog derby, team games and 
( ommunity events 

An annual Winter Frolic in St. Louis County, Minnesota, has 
become an outstanding event for the rural people of the region, 
with emphasis upon mass participation, and among the activities 
that have been included in Frolic programs are: 

Toboggan slide for distance 
Slaloming (downhill slide for distance) 

Speed skating races 
Cross-country ski race (half mile) 

Bumps slide for distance 

Spark s tot ting race (100-yard dash) 

Vipu Kelkka contest (distance traveled in two minutes) 

Snowshoe races 
Broomball tournament 
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Novelty contests: 

Blindfold bag swat 
Finnish horse fight 
Woodthopping contest 
Wooden horse fight 
Hill billy scooter contest 
Candy scramble on ice 

Other activities are all sorts of sleigh rides, a snow modeling 
exhibition, dances, hockey games, ice follies, coronation pageant 
and novelty events, such as wood sawing contests, parades and 
German band contests. Local tradition and the resourcefulness 
of those in charge are major factors in determining the events. 

A Typical Program 

A carnival with skating, skiing, tobogganing and coasting 
events, held in Grand Rapids, Michigan, is typical of this sort 
of program. Sponsored by the Recreation Department and the 
Junior Assexiation of Commerce, it included both afternoon 
and evening events open to men and women, boys and girls in 
several classes. Elimination contests in the skating events were 
held at the neighborhocxl rinks two weeks before the carnival 
and contestants were permitted to represent their park in only 
one skating event on the day of the carnival. A program of this 
sort enables lakge numbers to participate, provides an incentive 
to the contestants to train for their events and is popular with 
the spectator public. In addition to tlie activities listed below, 
a poster contest and snow sculpturing competition were held in 
Grand Rapids, and following the grand march the rink was 
opened to the public for skating. The schedule of events follows: 

AFTERNOON PROGRAM 

Skating 

Men and Boys Distance (in yards) 

Midget Division— 10 and 

under 50-75 (Prclimitiaries and finals) 

Junior Division— 11-1 3| 75-100 (Preliminaries and finals) 

Intermediate Division^l4-16 100-220440 (Preliminaries) 
Senior Division— 17-20 100-220-880 (Preliminaries) 

Unlimited— 21 and over 100-440-880 (Preliminaries) 
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Women and Girls Distances (in yards) 

Midget Division— 10 and 
under 50-75 (Preliminaries and finals) 

Junior Division— 1 1-13 75-100 (Preliminaries and finals) 

Intermediate Division— 14-16 75-220 (Preliminaries) 

Senior Division— 17-20 100-220 (Preliminaries) 

Unlimited— 21 years and over 100-220-440 (Preliminaries) 

Sliding (Preliminaries and Finals) 

Boys Girls 

Midget Division— 9 years Midget Division— 9 years 

and under and under 

Junior Division— 10-12 years Junior Division— 10-12 years 

Contest will include all types of sleds with one person aboard. 
Competition will be on the basis of the time it takes to reach a 
given point on the slide from a dead start at the top of the hill. 

Tobogganing (Preliminaries and Finals) 

Open Class 

Contest wiirbe limited to two persons on a toboggan. Children 
10 years and under will not be permitted to compete. Compe- 
tition will be entirely on the bai»is of speed, "l ime rccpiired to 
reach a given point on the slide from a dead start at the top of 
the slide. Toboggans must be at least 6 feet and not more than 
10 feet in length. 

Skiing (Preliminaries and Finab) 

Men and Boys 

Downhill for speed 

Midget Division— 9 years and under 
Junior Division— 10-13 years 
Intermediate Division— 13-16 years 
Cross-country for time 

Midget Division— 10 years and under— 200 \ards 
Junior Division— 1 1-14 years— 200 yards 
Senior Division— 15-18 years— 400 yanU 
Unlimited— 19 and over— 400 yards 
Jumping for distance and general technique 
Junior Division— 10-13 years 
Senior Division— 14-16 years 
Unlimited— 17 years and over 
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Women and Girls 

Cross-country for time 

Midget Division— 10 years and under— 200 yards 
Junior Division— 1 1-14 years— 200 yards 
Senior Division— 15-18 years— 200 yards 
Unlimited— 19 and over— 200 yards 

Floats 

Boys— 12 years and under Girls— 12 years and under 

1. Most beautiful float 1. Most beautiful float 

2. Most unusual float 2. Most unusual float 

Either a single sled or toboggan may be used for these floats. 
Sleds are limited to 6 feet in length and toboggans to 10 feet in 
length. 

EVENING PROGRAM 

Skating 

Men and Boys 

Finals in Intermediate, Senior, and IJnlimitod Classes 
Women and Girls 

Finals in Intermediate, Senior, and Unlimited Classes 

Fancy Skating 
Individual 

Boys— 20 and under Men— Unlimited 

Girls— 20 and under Women— Unlimited 

Mixed Couples 
Unlimited Class 

(Contestants are limited to three minutes. Performance 
optional) 

Costumes 

Men and B(\f s Women and Girls 

Best dressed Most beautiful costumes 

Most humorously dressed Most humorously dressed 

Judges will pick winners in this contest as they pass tlie stand 
while participating in the Grand March. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Water Sports.^ 


Swimming and boating are the chief forms of aquatics and these 
activities rank high among the most popular forms of sport. 
Play in and around the water affords one of childhoods’s greatest 
joys and for large numbers of people participation in water 
sports continues throughout life to be an enjoyable leisure time 
activity. A community with a natural water area suitable for 
an aquatic program has a recreational resource of great value. 
Boating is practicable only in cities with a natural water area, 
but a swimming program can be provided in any community 
by the construction of an artificial pool. 

A large percentage of the population is dependent upon mu- 
nicipal recreation authorities for an opportunity to enjoy water 
sports. Recreation agencies therefore have a responsibility fbf 
providing the needed facilities, for maintaining them in a safe 
and sanitary conditioi\ and for developing aquatic programs 
that bring the maximum enjoyment to people of all age^ Spe 
cial personnel are usually employed who give their full time to 
the organization of aquatics and the supervision of water sports 
facilities, at least during the summer season. 

397 
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Swimming 

Swimming heads the list of preferred activities of children, 
young people and adults, according to many studies made in 
schools, colleges, clubs and communities. The sheer enjoyment 
and refreshment that people experience in the water account 
largely for the popularity of this sport. Swimming has been 
made available to large numbers of people through the develop- 
ment of natural water areas and the construction of indoor and 
outdoor pools. Because of the potential physical and health 
hazards associated 'with swimming, it requires more intensive 
and continuous supervision than most sports. 

/Of the many types of activities and events associated with 
swimming, the following are most commonly included in the 
sports program: 

1. Swimming instruction 

2. Swimming tests 

3. Competitive meets 

4. Water play days 

5. Water demonstrations 

6. Water games and stunts 

7. Aquatic carnivals and pageants 

Typical activities under each of these headings are described 
briefly in this chapter. 

Every city diat has a swimming center can arrange a program 
that includes these various activities, and public interest and 
participation in the pool activities depend in part upon the 
variety of events that are scheduled. The range of possible ac- 
tivities is suggested by the following list of events sponsored by 
a recreation department in a single summer season. 

^Water carnivals, girls’ aquatic play days, aquatic pentathlon, 
one mile beach swim, relay carnival, swimming and diving cham- 
pionships, lifeguard championships, aquatic show, water polo 
c'hampionships, swimming meets, sailboat races, Neptune circus 
and lifesaving exhibition.' ' Duri^ the same^ season additional 
events, conducted by other agencies in. the region, included a 
sailboat treasure hunt, kayak meet, paddleboard races, learn-to- 
swim week, Parade of-the-Sails, regattas, surfing contest, rough 
water swims, paddle polo tournament and championship swim- 
ming meets^> 
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Instruction 

An individuars enjoyment of water sports depends largely 
upon the skill which he has acquired in the water, and a person 
who is taught to swim properly is more likely to become enthu- 
siastic about aquatics than one who leanis to handle himself in 
the water by the trial and error method. Furnishing instruction 
in swimming and other water skills is therefore an essential 
part of the recreation department’s job J At all municipal pools 
and beaches, periods are set aside for learn-to-swim classes and 
instruction is also commonly offered in advanced swimming, 
diving, lifesaving and other water sports events. 

Basic Skills. Instruction for beginners is designed primarily 
to enable the pupils to become adjusted to the water and to 
learn such fundamentals" as breathing, floating, kicking, arm 
movements and coordination of these activities. Advanced 
courses serve to develop greater proficiency in the water and 
often include events that contribute to successful participation 
in water spo rtsj) 

The specifiTactivities that are used in elementary swimming 
courses differ from city to city, as. do the methods of instruction. 

' The Division of Aquatics of the Los Angeles Recreation and 
^arks Department, which has had long experience in teaching 
people to swim, has developed a set of ten lessons which provide 
a progressive series of activities designed to develop fundamental 
swimming skills. The titles of these lessons are: 

1. Confidence and buoyancy 

2. Push off from side of pool 

3. Leg kick 

4. Arms and breathing 

5. Arms, legs and breathing (drill lesson) 

6. Breathing (drill lesson) 

7. Stroke swimming (drill lesson), arms, legs and breathing 

8. Back stroke 

9. Diving ^ ^ 

10. Review and tests ] 

The American Red Cross has been the outstanding leader in 
promoting water safety and in providing instruction in swim- 
ming and water sports. Its toars^ are arranged for persons with 
different degrees of skill inTKe water, such as beginners, inter- 
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mediates and advanced swimmers, and the activities offered are 
selected accordingly. The skill sheets designed for recording 
the achievement of each student at the end of the instruc- 
tion period include, for the respective courses, the following 
activities: ^ 


Breath holding 
Rhythmic breathing 
Prone float 
Prone glide ^ 
Back float 
Back glide 

Kick glide (on front) 
Kick glide (on back) 
Ann stroke 
Finning 


Beginners 

Combined stroke (front) 
Combined stroke (back) 
Change of direction 
Turning over 
Leveling off 

Jump into waist-deep water 
Jump into deep water 
Plain front dive 
1st combined test 
2nd combined test 


Intermediate 


Leg strokes 
Arm strokes 

50 yards elementary backstroke 
100 yards selected stroke 
Turning (closed course) 

One minute— floating 


10 yards sculling 

minute— tread water 
Underwater swimming 
Standing front dive 
Running jump— deep water 
Five-minute swim 


Swimmer 


100 yards breast stroke 
100 yards side stroke 
100 yards crawl, back crawl, or 
trudgen crawl 

50 yards on back (legs only) 
Turns (on front, back, side) 


Surface dive 
Tread water 
Plunge dive 
Running front dive 
Ten-minute swim 


Advanced Swimmer 


50 yards elementary backstroke 

100 yards breast stroke 

50 yards inver^L'd breast stroke 

100 yards side stroke 

100 yards overarm side stroke 

100 yards trudgen 

100 yards back crav/1 

100 yards crawl or trudgen crawl 


5 minutes— floating 
5 minutes— support (in place) 
Surface dive and 10-yard 
underwater swim 
Standing ftont dive 
Running front dive 
Thirty-minute swim 
Junior or Senior Lifesaving 


* American Red Cross, Swimming Skill Sheet: Beginner, Intermediate, Swimmer, 
Advanced Swimmer, Undated. 
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Learn-to-Swim Campaigns, Widespread public interest in 
learning to swim and large-scale enrollment in swimming classes 
usually require the organization of special learn-to-swim cam* 
paigns. A campaign of this sort has therefore become an annual 
feature in many cities, with the result that these communities 
•have become water conscious and large numbers, of people have 
learned to handle themselves in the water. The planning, 
organization and conduct of a learn-to-swim campaign requires 
careful attention to many details, among them the following: 

Publicizing and promoting the campaign • 

Recruiting and enrolling participants (this involves the prepa- 
ration, distribution, collection and classification of entry blanks) 

Preparing class schedules and assigning applicants to classes 

Recruiting and training competent instructors and leaders and 
assigning work schedules 

Preparing facilities and equipment, to make sure that locker, 
shower and dressing rooms and other essential facilities are ample 
and in suitable condition 

Arranging transportation to and from swimming center, where 
necessary 

Supervising the groups before, during and following the actual 
instruction periods 

Keeping complete attendance records and reports of each indi- 
vidual’s accomplishment by end of the campaign 

Making arrargements for closing demonstration, festival or 
presentation of certificates 

Campaigns are sometimes concentrated in a Learn-to-Swim 
Wt;ek, with five or six daily lessons, which are sufficient to teach 
the rudiments of swimming to the average child. Most authori- 
ties believe, how^ever, that ten or twelve lessons are desirable 
and that they are most beneficial when given on alternate days. 
A more extended instruction period also minimizes the danger 
that people may consider they are capable swimmers at the end 
of an intensive week’s instruction, Cities with indoor pools 
sometimes conduct a campaign in the fall, preparatory to the 
wintei* season, or in the spring, but most learn-to-swim cam- 
paigns are held in the early summer, whey the outdoor pools 
are first opened for the season. 

Careful supervision must be given groups before and after 
the lesson periods. One or more leaders should be on hand to 
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meet them as they arrive at the pool building, to record their 
attendance, check valuables, assign lockers, supervise use of 
shower and toilet rooms and see that they report to the class 
instructor on time. Groups should be supervised in a similar 
manner after the class period until they have left the building. 
One iiour is commonly set aside tor a swimming '.class, with the 
first half houi devoted to instruction and the second 4:o practice 
and fun in the water. Daily records of skills passed are recorded, 
and if posted on a progress chart, they stimulate student interest.' 

The experience 4>t the Urbana, Illinois, Park Board in plan- 
ning and conducting a “Swim for Fun and Safety” campaign 
illustrates the methods involved in such a project. Because it 
affoids practic'al suggestions for any city considering a similar 
campaign, «i detailed account is presented as given by the di- 
rector of summer recreation, who described the campaign as 
follows: - 

Preparations 

“The program was arranged so that every child who wished to 
avail hiniscn ol the opportunity to learn to swirn could do so at 
the Urbana Park Pool. We began in May to publici/c the swim 
proj(‘(t in the schools ol Urbana, but most ol the paper work had 
bcc'n done weeks-bclore. Form letters, registration cards, and pub- 
licity releases had been prepared CNcept lor dates or last minute 
details whicfi could be inserted later. We had printed 400 forms 
to be distributed to the school children. I'he forms were to be 
hik'd in with such information as name, age, address, phone, 
pai ent’s signature, and a choice of the Beginner or Advanced classi- 
fication. Pr inied on the c ards wci e the dates of the first lessons, and 
the statement thai all lessons were free. A minimum age of six 
years was set lor children wdio wished to enroll in the classes./ 
•‘Members of the recreation staif made a visit to each school, 
having made anangcmeni with the principal well in advance so 
that either a general assembly was prepared or the teachers had 
been notified ftiat we would speak in their classes. All talks were 
short and graded to suit each age level visited* We tried to make 
these ‘pcK)l-pep' talks as attention-getting as possible. ^Afterwards 
each child was gi^en a card to take home, and told to return it 
promptly ^nd conectly signed to his teacher or to mail it to the 
park officev' 

*Heiiry J Bothwell, “Set Your Sights for Summer,” Recreation, May, 1947. p. 61. 
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!,*‘After we had received about 300 forms, a letter was mimeo- 
graphed *to go out to each parent whose child had registered for 
swimming lessons. In these letters we explained in detail that boys 
would come to the park pool on Tuesday and Thursday mornings, 
and girls would attend Wednesday and Friday moinings. Also in- 
cluded in the letters was the inlonnation that all boys and girls 
had been divided into three groups according to age and swimming 
ability (information which we obtained from our returned lorms). 
Classes weie scheduled for 9:30 A.M., 10:00 A.M. and 10.30 A.M. 
with instruction lasting lor 30 minutes and followed by a 20-minute 
free-play period under adequate supervision. •'! he more advanced 
and usually older boys and girls attended the first class. Lessons, 
as stated Jbetore, were free, the only lequiiement being that each 
child bring a towel. 

“Our head swimming instructoi, a veteran who had taught 
swimming in the Navy, prepared detailed lesson plans which his 
assistants followed diligently each lesson day. By means of the di- 
vision of the (lasses, we were able to have each teacher handle 
smaller groups and thus individual attention was greater. 

Transportation 

“Because the Urbana Paik Pool is situated in a beautiful wooded 
setting about a mile from the nearest bus stop, the park commis- 
sioners conceived tlie idea of chartering a bus to stop at each 'Jiark 
area in the city and transport childien to and Irom the pool in 
time for their le«!sonSk So, in our letter to the parents, this proposed 
service was des.-ribed, and we asked their opinions of such a sys- 
tem. The transportation cost was set at 10 cents per child foi the 
round trip^ Postcards with oui return addiess were enclosed in 
each letter. The response was heartening in every way, as the 
parents seemed grateful and enthusiastically endorsed the new bu» 
service. 

“The advent of the letters served a double purpose, for it seems 
every parent discussed it with his neighbors and friends, and those 
whose children had not signed up for the lessons or who had losi: 
their cards were anxious to join the program^ The director’ « 
phone rang constantly with requests for cards and the pcKil staff 
was besieged with calls for application blanks. It was finally neces- 
sary to print an additional 300 cards. (Xhe ^otal enrollment sur- 
passed all expectations with G38 children reporting for lessons on 
the first two days^ 

i(.'Newspaper publicity helped tremendously to inform parents 
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of the swimming program^ The time of bus stops in each park was 
printed in both of our local papers, and of course, each park super- 
visor knew the schedule. One of the recreation staff was assigned 
to ride the bus on every trip, not only to collect the 10-cent fare 
and give each child his return ticket, but, generally, to keep an 
eye on the children and help any who needed assistance. Approxi- 
t mately 100 children were carried on the park bus each day of 
classes. . . . 

‘‘Attendance remained high during the six weeks that lessons 
were offered and about 150 children passed their beginning Red 
Cross swimming tests. Many in the advanced groups earned their 
Junior and Senior Lifesaving badges. All enjoyed the program 
and benefited by it.” 

The climax of the season was a water carnival. 

Seasonal Instruction. The intensive learn-to-swim campaign 
has great value, especially in a city with a new pool or where a 
large percentage of the population is unable to swim, but in 
the long run a continuing instructional program that appeals 
to persons with a wide range of arjuatic skills is desirable. 
Tyler, Texas, is a city where swimming ranks high in the pro- 
gram of tlie recreation department and one reason for the high 
local interest in the sport is the unusual provision for instruction 
at various levels of ability. This is illustrated by the schedule 
of classes at tiic city’s municipal pool during a recent season. 
It shows that 'several beginners’ classes arc conducted for dif- 
ferent age groups which in turn are divided ac cording to sex; 
others arc arranged for more advanced swimmers and for special 
groups. Beginners who do not enroll for the June classes have 
another opportunity to learn to swim in the late summer. 'The 
usual practice of offering instruction during the morning hours 
is followed in Tyler, as the following schedule indicates: 

Week Beginning Classes 

June 3 Beginners’ Swimming Classes 
Learn-to-Swim Week 

8- 9 A.M. Boys over 12 

9- 10 A.M. Boys 12 and under 

10- 1 i A.M. Girls 12 and under 

11- 12 A.M. Girls over 12 
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June 10 Beginners’ Classes continued 

Organization of Swimming Team 

8-9 A.M. All boys in beginners’ group 
11-12 A.M. All girls in beginners' group 

June 11 Camp Fire Girls’ Lessons start (Tucs. thru Fri.— each 
week) 

June 17 Boy Scout Classes begin (10-11 A.M., Mon., Wed., 
Fri.— eadr week) 

June 17 Intermediate Classes begin 

8- 9A.M. Intermediate boys , 

11-12 A.M. Intermediate girls 

June 24 Business Women’s Classes begin (Mon., Wed., Fri.— 
each week— 5:30-6:30 P.M.) 

Under 6 Groups begin (Mon., Wed., Fri.— each week 
-11-12 A.M.) 

July 2 Senior Lifesaving starts (Tues., Thurs., Sat. — each 
week-10.12 A.M.) 

July 25 Junior Lifesaving starts (Tucs., Thurs., Sat. — each 
. week-10-12 A.M.) 

.\ugust 19 Red Cross Water Safety Instruction Course 

August 26 Beginners’ Swimming Classes 
8>-9A.M. Boys over 12 

9- 10 A.M. Boys under 12 

10- 11 A.M. Girls under 12 

11- 12 A.M. Girls oveiT2 

\A Skills Demonstration. A demonstration is an effective 
method of impressing the public with the importance of learn- 
ing aquatic skills. An event of this type is frequently held at the 
conclusion of a learn-to-swim campaign and it serves to demon- 
strate the skills learned during the instruction periods. Mem- 
bers of the classes illustrate the various types of swimming 
strokes, floats and dives and perform stunts in the water. A 
demonstration can also be used at the beginning of the swiirf- 
ming season to arouse greater interest in water sports, to pro- 
mote water safety and to enlist recruits for classes in swimming 
and water safety. Typical of the activities included in such a 
program are the following, used in St. Paul, Minnesota, at a 
park pool at the opening of the summer season;*' 
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f 

(Buoyance of individuals 

Brink method of swimming instruction 

Buddy system 

Swimming demonstrations 

Diving demonstrations 

Rescues: 

Rope chain 

Poles, oars, canoes, paddle, etc. 

Shirt rescue 

Pneumatic life belt demonstration 
Supported by inflated shin 
Artificial respiration by teams 

(Tests. Learning to swim is only the first step toward a full 
enjoyment of the water; with the acquisition of new skills and 
greater proficiency swimming becomes a more satisfying experi- 
ence^ Aquatic tests have been devised by the American Red 
Cross, Y.M.C.A., Boy Scouts and other agencies to stimulate 
greater skill in the water. Such tests are graded so that boys or 
girls will be encouraged to advance from one tes^ to anothe^t 

Club TestsJSQvetdX recreation departments have formed jun- 
ior clubs, named for different kinds of fish, to foster interest in 
aquatics?; To join a club a boy or girl must meet certain quali- 
fications or tests in the water; advancement from one club to 
another is possible by passing the requirements for membership 
in the higher club. 

i^if'ypical of such tests are those devised by the recreation de- 
partment in a midwestern city where a swimming club was 
organized with three divisions, the members of which were 
known as Tadpoles, Turtlettes and Turtles. Minimum tests 
were established for membership in each group and require- 
ments fixed for an emblem for each. These requirements were: 


For Tadpoles 

Float— 10 seconds 
Swim— 2 lengths of pool 
Front dive 
Back stroke 
“Dog Paddle” * 

Penny dive 
Seal dive 
Bicycling 


'' For Turtlettes 

Float— 20 seconds 
Swim— 6 lengths of pool 
Running front dive 
Side stroke 
Forward somersault 
Tread tvatei' 

Surface dive 
Racing start 
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for Turtles 


Standard Events 
Float— 30 seconds 
Swim— 12 lengths of pool 
Dive— Back dive 
Strokes— Crawl or trudgen 
Stunts— Hand stand; 
racing turn; tread water— 
SO seconds; backward 
somersault; surface dive / 


Optional Events 
Lifesaving 
Swim under water 
Plunge 

Dives: Jackknife; swan; 
stand-sit-stand; head or 
neck stand; double dive; 
front or back (lip 


National Tests. A series of graded tests covering a variety of 
water events has been promoted for many years by the National 
Recreation Asscx:iation. Prepared by a national committee, 
these tests are designed to promote an interest in learning to 
swim and in developing skill in the waty) ^They have been 
widely used in community sports programs and have proved an 
incentive -to all-around achievement in water activities. The 
tests are graded, on three levels, and emblems and certificates 
are awarded to boys and girls who perform the events satis- 
factorily. These are: 

^ First Test 

1. Jump into the water feet first and swim 60 yards (without 
touching pool on the bottom) coming to a lull stopband assuming 
a vertical position at least once during the swim. 

2. Recover an object weighing five pounds once in five trials by 
surface dives in 6 feet of water. 

3. Swim 20 yards free style in 20 seconds (boys) or 24 seconds 
(girls). 

4. Execute a front dive (running or standing header) in good form. 

5. Demonstrate either the jelly fish or mud turtle float. (Full credit 
allowed for correct form if candidate sinks.) 

6. Demonstrate two of the following strokes: breast, back, side, ^ 
crawl or trudgen, swimming 50 feet for each stroke demonstrated. 


' Second Test 

1. Swim 180 yards. ^ 

2. Recover an' object weighing five pounds two times in five trials 
by surface dives in 8 feet of water. 

* National Recreation Association, Swimming Badge Tests for Boys and Girls. 
1941. 
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.1 Swim 40 yards free style in 37 seconds (boys) or 45 seconds 
(girls). 

4. Execute front and front jack dives in good form* 

5. Explain the theory of floating. Float on the back, remaining in 
position for at least one minute. (Full credit allowed for correct 
lorrn if candidate sinks). 

(). Demonstrate three of the following strokes: breast, back, side, 
crawl or trudgen, swimming 50 feet for each stroke demonstrated. 

Third Test 

1. Swim 440 yards. 

2. Recover an object W'cighing five pounds four times in five trials 
by surface dives in 8 or 10 lect of water. 

3. Swim 100 yards free style in 1 minute and 40 seconds (boys) or 
2 minutes (girls). 

4. Execute Iroiil, back, and front jack dives in good form. 

5. Tread wat(T one minute. 

0. Demonstrate four of the following strokes: breast, back, side, 
crawl or trudgen, swimming 50 feet for each stroke demonstrated. 


Meets 

^Conijietition plays as important a part in aquatic events as in 
other phases of the sports program, and swimming and diving 
meets are a Seaturc at every swimming center. Contests involv- 
ing water skills appeal to both participants and spectators and 
are a means of arousing and sustaining public interest in the 
swimming jirogram. The procedures involved in organizing 
and conducting meets, described in Chapter IX, are generally 
applicable to swd mining meets. Some meets are designed pri- 
marily to give the contestants an opportunity to demonstrate 
their progress in water skills, with little reference to records or 
championships; others consist of official events in which these 
factors arc uppermost. The activities included in meet pro- 
grams vary with the nature of the meet and the ages and abilities 
of the contestants, but the programs that follow indicate the 
variety of activities included in typical meets. 

Formal Events, The following swimming events are com- 
monly included in the program of standard or formal indoor 
and outdoor meets for men: 
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Indoor Events 

Free style— 50, 100, 220 and 440 yards 
Backstroke— 150 yards 
Breast stroke— 220 yards 
Relay— 220 or 400 yards, four men 
Medley swim— 150 or 300 yards 

Medley relay— 150 or 300 yards, 3 men; first to swim backstroke; 
second, breast stroke, and the third, any other style 

Outdoor Events 

Free style— 100 meters or 110 yards; 200 metefs or 220 yards; 400 
meters or 440 yards; 800 meters or 880 yards; 1500 meters or 
1 mile 

Backstroke- 100 meters or 110 yards 
Breast stroke— 200 meters or 220 yards 
Medley swim— 300 meters or 330 yards 
Medley relay- 300 meters or 330 yards (3 swimmers) 

Relay— 800 meters or 880 yards (4 swimmers) 

For both indoor and outdoor meets the following diving 
events are usually required for one— and three-meter boards: 

Header forward running 

Backward header 

Isander (half gainer) running 

Backward spring forward dive (back jackknife) 

Half twist forward * 

Interscholastic. The official program and order of events for 
dual, sectional or conference championship meets for inter- 
scholastic competition are as follows:^ 

1. 50 yards (75-foot pools) 

40 yards (60-foot pools) 

2. Breast stroke, 100 yards 

3. 220 yards; 200 yards— optional 

4. Backstroke, 100 yards 

5. 100 yards 

6. Fancy diving • 

7. 150-yard medley relay (75-foot pools) 

180-yard medley relay (60-foot-pools) 

‘From the Official Swimming Guide 1946, copyright 1946 by The National 
Collegiate Athletic Association, published by A. S. Barnes and Company, New 
York, reprinted by permission. 
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j (Three swimmers on each team, each to swim one-third the 
* distance; first, backstroke; second, breast stroke; third, free 
style) 

8. 220-yard relay (75-foot pools) 

160-yard relay (60-foot pools) 

(Four swimmers, each to swim one-fourth the distance) 

Women s. Swimming events recommended for intramural, 
interscholastic and intercollegiate competitions by the National 
Section on Women’s Athletics are listed below.® The ones 
marked “T” are the official events for telegraphic meets. 


75-foot pools 

Front crawl, back crawl and 

breast stroke 
25 yards 
40 yards “T” 

50 yards “T** 

100 yards “T” 

75-yard individual medley ”T'' 
(25 yards breast stroke; 25 
yards back crawl; 25 yards 
front cTawl) 

75-yard medley relay “T” 

(1st swintmer, 25 yards back 
crawl, 2nd, 25 yards breast 
stroke; Srd, 25 yards front 
crawl) 

100-yard free style relay “T” 

(4 swimmers, 25 yards each) 


60-foot pools 

Front crawl, back crawl and 
breast stroke 
20 yards 
40 yards “T” 

100 yards “T” 

60-yard individual medley “T” 
(20 yards breast stroke, 20 
yards back crawl, 20 yards 
front crawl) 

60-yard medley relay “T” (1st 
swimmer, 20 yards back crawl; 
2nd, 20 yards breast stroke; 
Srd, 20 yards front crawl) 
80-yard free style relay *‘T” (4 
swimmers, 20 yards each) 


J^laygroufid Meots, Swimming contests restricted to play- 
ground children are a feature of the pool or beach program 
in many cities^ Novelty events in addition to formal swimming 
races are often introduced in playground meet programs, as* 
illustrated by the following list of meet dVents for four age 
classes: 

• 

"From the Official Aquatics Guide 1947-9, copyright 1947 by The National 
Section on Women's Athletics of The American Association foi Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation, published by A. S. Barnes and Company, New York, 
reprinted by permission. 
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Class 

^ 10-12 years 
'13-14 years 
15-16 years 
17 years and over 


Water Sports 
Events 

25-yard free style 
Floating demonstration 
Fan race 

25-yard side stroke 
Feet-tied race 
Balloon race 
25-yard free style 
Life preserver relay 
Backstroke swin^ 

25-yard free style 
Feet-tied race 
Butterfly breast stroke demonstration 
Night shirt relay 


In cities where district or city-wide competition is arranged 
for playground children, the meet programs are usually re- 
stricted to a few events. In Dallas, Texas, for example, wliere 
boys and girls are classified as twelve years ot age and under, 
and fourteen years of age and under and where each playground 
may enter three contestants in each event in the city-wide meet, 
the events in each division for boys and girls are: 

50-foot swim, free style 
100-foot swim, free style 
150-foot swim, free style 
r)0-foot swim, breast stroke 
50-foot swim, backstroke 

When the program is limited as in Dallas, a meet with a 
large number of entries can be conducted in a relatively short 
period. 

Inter-Pool Novice Meets, Competitiye swimming and diving 
can be promoted in a city with several pools by the organization 
of a league composed of teams representing each of the swim- 
ming centers. In Los Angeles leagues of this*type have been 
organized on a district basis, and a schedule set up for dual 
meets between the member teams. Participation is restricted 
to novices; team members may enter two»events and a relay, 
and teams are restricted to five entries in each event. All swim- 
ming races except the relay are across the pool, which in most 
cases is fifty or sixty feet wide. Meets of this type afford excellent 
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training and experience in competitive swimming. The order 
of events in the dual inter-pool meets is as follows: 

1. lOO-yard individual medley— or six widths 

breast, back, free style 

2. 50-yard free style— or three widths 

3. 220-yard free style 

4. 50-yard backstroke 

5. 50-yard breast stroke 

6. 1 00-yard tree style 

7. Diving— compulsory dives: swan, front jack, back dive, 

one and one-half " 

8. Eight-man relay (lengths of pool) 

Community Meets. Even though many of the meets held at a 
pool during the swimming season are for a limited group, 
whether playground children or expert adult swimmers, meets 
are occasionally held when persons of all ages and varying 
abilities can take part. Community meets of this type rarely 
include the distance events, and since they attract primarily 
swimmers of only moderate ability and with limited training, 
modification of some of the standard distances is desirable. 
Typical of a community meet is one conducted on the Fourth 
of July at Elizabeth, New Jersey, during which two state cham- 
pionship events were introduced as a special feature. The pro- 
gram which ct>nsists chiefly of diving and short races for several 
classes follows: 

1. 30-yard dash, free style, midget boys (12 years and under) 

2. 30-yard dash, free style, midget girls (12 years and under) 

3. 60-yard dash, free style, junior boys (16 years and under) 

4. 60-yard dash, free style, junior girls (16 years and under) 

5. 60-yard backstroke, junior boys (16 years and under) 

6. 60-yard breast stroke, junior boys (16 years and under) 

7. 60-yard free style, senior men (17 years and over) 

8. 60-yard free style, senior women (17 years and over) 

9. Fancy diving, junior boys (16 years and under) 

(Front, back, jack, 2 optionals) 

10. Fancy diving, girls and women 

(Front, back, jack,*2 optionals) 

1 1. 120-yard free style, senior men 

12. 90-yard free style, senior women 

13. Fancy diving, senior men 
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Special A,A.U, €tate Championship Events 

14. 440-yard free style, senior women 

15. 440-yard free style, senior men 

A swimming carnival combining several novelty events and 
the city swimming championships has become an annual fea- 
ture of the recreation dej^artment’s summer program in Palo 
Alto, California. Competitive events are included for men, for 
women and for two classes of boys and girls. Features such as 
the canoe tilt, ballet, diving and comedy acts lighten the pro- 
gram and liave a strong spectator appeal, 'f'he program of the 
tliird annual carnival follows: 

1. Canoe tilt 

2. Boys under 18~50-yard free style 

3. Boys under 13—25-yard free style 

4. Girls under 18— 5()-yard breast stroke 

5. Women— 50-yard breast stroke 

6. Girls under 13—25-yard free style 

7. Boys undgr 13— 25-yar(t back stroke 

8. Boys under 18—220-yard free style 

9. Giris under 1 3—25-yard back stroke 

10. Women— 50-yard back stroke 

1 1. Men— 100-yard free style 

12. Water ballet 

13. Girls under 13—25-yard breast stroke 

14. Boys under 13—25-yard breast stroke 

1 5. Girls under 1 8—50 yard free style 

10. Boys under 18—100-yard back stroke 

17. Men— 100-yard back stroke 

18. Diving exhibition 

19. Boys under 18—100-yard breast stroke 

20. Women— 50-yard free style 

21. Girls under 18—50-yard back stroke 

22. Men— 1 00-yard breast stroke 

23. Boys under 18—100-yard free style 

24. Comedy act ^ 

State Championship. Meets to determing city or state cham- 
pions in swimming and diving events are commonly conducted 
in municipal pools and such occasions cannot be overlooked 
ill planning the community sports program. Participation in 
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championship meets, unlike much of<the informal competition, 
is usually restricted to persons who have qualified by winning 
places in preliminary meets. The specific events to be included 
on the program and the classes of entries are determined by 
the sponsoring agency, but the events in the State Swimming 
and Diving Championships of the Texas Amateur Athletic Fed- 
eration are typical and suitable for any meet of this type. The 
division and events in its two-day meet held at Tyler were: 


DIVISJONS-EVENTS 

« 

(Numbers indicate order of events) 

Preliminaries and finals of events 1 to 14 are to be held the first day; 
preliminaries and finals of events 15 to 21 , the second day. 


Men 

(1) 400-yard relay 
(5) 100-yard breast stroke 
(9) 50-yard free style 
(20) 400-yard free style 
(19) 100-yard backstroke 
(13) 1 00-yard free style 
(27) Fancy diving 

(23) 200-yard free style 
(16) 300-yard medley relay 

(3 man) 

(24) 150 yard individual med- 

ley, back, breast and 
free style 

Women (15 years and above) 

(26) Fancy diving 
(3) 50-yard breast stroke 
(7) 50-yard free style 
(11) 50-yard backstroke 
(15) 1 00-yard free style 
(22) 200-yard free style 
(18) 1 50-yard medley relay 


Boys (17 years and under) 

(2) 50-yard breast stroke 
(6) 50-yard free style 

(25) Fancy diving 
(14) 1 00-yard free style 
(21) 200-yard free style 
( 1 0) 50-yard backstroke 
(1 7) 300-yard medley relay 
(3 men) 


Girls (14 years and under) 

(8) 50-yard free style 
(12) 50-yard backstroke 
(4) 50-yard breast stroke 


(play Days 

tPlay days featuring water activities have become increasingly 
popular, especially with women and girls, just as they have in 
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other branches of sport •They supplement the meets in which 
speed and skill are stressed and appeal to individuals who enjoy 
the water but are not interested in training for competitive 
events. The play day program features activities in which the 
recreational aspects of swimming predominate and provides 
fun for participants and spectators alike. Typical events are 
group games requiring little endurance or special water skill, 
team games, relays and individual and group stunts. Many of 
the games and stunts described later in this chapter are appro- 
priate for play day programs. Eligibility lieqiii remen ts for par- 
ticipation in play day activities are few, although persons taking 
part in the events are commonly grouped according to age or 
ability. 

The Recreation and Parks Department of Los Angeles has 
( onducted swim play days for women and girls, in which swim- 
mers are divided into three groups: beginners, intermediates 
and advanced swimmers. Participants in each division are 
grouped indiscriminately into color teams, depending upon the 
color of a strip of cloth each is handed as she arrives at the jx)ol. 
An order of events is suggested, with opportunity for the swim- 
mers of each division to rest between their events, as follows: 

1. For Advanced Swimmers— swimming length of pool for form. 

A. Crawl 

B. Backstroke 

C. Breast stroke 

D. Back double sculling 

2. For Beginners: 50-foot free style 

3. For Advanced Swimmers: 50-yard backstroke 

4. For Intermediates: 50-foot dog paddle dash 

5. For Beginners: Baby bonnet relay, I'he first swimmer dons a 
baby bonnet tied under the chin, swims width of the pool, climbs 
out, removes the bonnet and hands it to teammate. That girl puts 
on the bonnet, ties it under her chin, jumps «in and swims the 
width of the pool. This procedure is repeated as many times as 
there are team fhembers. 

6. For Intermediates: 100-foot free style 

7. For Advanced Swimmers: 50-yard free st^le 

(&.TQr Beginners: Submarine treasure hunt. Fifty two-inch metal 
discs (black) are strewn about on the bottom of the shallow end 
of the pool. At a signal the teams who are lined up along the deck 
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sides jump in. When a player locates a®disc, she ducks under and 
retrieves it and returns it to a designated member of her team, 
who stays “put” at her station at the side of the pool. The team 
retrieving the largest number of discs is declared the winner. 

^9. For Advanced Swimmers: Water bombardment. The game is 
divided into halves of two minutes each. A volley ball net divides 
the deep water area of the pool into halves. One team is scattered 
over one-half of the pool, their opponents over the other. One 
dozen old tennis balls are given to each of the teams. At a signal, 
the balls are thrown over the net in the opponents’ direction— and 
the game is on. Th6 object of the game is to get rid of the balls 
as quickly as possible. At a whistle no more balls can be thrown, 
and the team “stuck” with the greater number of balls is declared 
the loser. 

10. For Intermediates: Cork game. Five or six dozen corks (checker 
man size) are scattered about on the deep water. At a signal the 
teams dive in and go for the corks. The object of the game is to 
get as many corks as possible, using the teeth only, and bring the 
corks to the team’s “goalie” who remains at the side of the pool. 
The length of the game shall be five minute^ * 

11. For Advanced Swimmers: Old clothes relay. An oversized swim 
suit (size 50) is given to the first swimmer on each team. The 
suit covers the girl’s regular swim suit. At the starting signal, the 
girl dives in, swims the width of the pool, takes off her suit, gives 
it to another girl who puts it on and then swims her lap. This 
procedure is continued until each member of the team has been 
included^,* 

12. For Advanced Swimmers; 50-yard breast stroke. 


Water Games and Stunts 

A great variety of games, races, relays and stunts, many of 
them adaptations of “land” activities, have been devised for use 
in the water. They add variety and novelty to the regular day- 
by-day p(X>l activuies and are featured events in most play day 
or carnival programs. Some water games and stunts can be en- 
joyed only by strong swimmers, but many others can be played 
in shallow water a»d help develop a familiarity with this 
medium. The few examples described below suggest the un- 
limited possibilities in the way of stunts, games and races that 
can be enjoyed in the water^ 
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'J'he most highly organizea ot water games is water polo, 
which is played widely in colleges and athletic clubs. It is a 
strenuous sport and only strong swimmers can play it. The 
maximum playing area is thirty yards by twenty yards and the 
minimum depth of water, three feet. Seven playeis constitute a 
team, and a match consists of four quarters of five minutes each. 
The object of the game is to cause the ball to pass beyond the 
opposing team’s goalpost. (For official water polo rules, see the 
Swimming Guide listed in the bibliograplfy.) 

Paddle polo, a game played on especially designed double-end 
paddle-boards, has become popular on the Pacific Coast. It re- 
quires the same space as water polo, and like it, is a strenuous 
sport. 


proup Games 

Typical of the many games that have been adapted for use 
in the water are the following: 

Captive. A large group is divided into two sides, and opponents 
arc paired off. Each team is placed on opposite sides of a rope 
stretched across the pool, and at an equal distance from it. At the 
whistle they start for the rope with the object of pulling members 
of the opposite team under the rope. The rope may not be grasped. 
A peison who remains inactive for one full minute without making 
an attempt to grasp a person at the rope is discjualified. At the end 
of a predetermined period of play, the side which has more players 
is the winner. 

Crab and Crawfish. The players line up in two straight lines 
facing each other in the center of the pool. Each line has a goal 
which is the end of the pool nearest the particular line. One of 
the lines is named “Crabs,” the other is named “Crawfish.” If the 
leader calls “Crabs,” the crabs race for their own goal and the 
crawfish try to catch them and hold them untif the leader blows 
the whistle. If caught, the crab becomes a crawfish and vice versa. 
At the end of a period the side having the greatest number is the 
winner. ^ 

Balloon Ball. Divide the group into equal numbers. One team 
is massed around an inflated balloon in the water. The other is 
lined up on the sides of the pool. At a given command or signal. 
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the attacking team tries to burst the balloon. The defenders try to 
protect the balloon. Each team is given a three-minute period to 
break the balloon. The team which breaks the balloon inithe 
shortest time wins. 

Water Push Ball. Played as on land, with two opposite goals. 
Players are divided into two teams. Each team tries to push the 
ball toward its own goal. 

Log. Five to twenty players. A space is marked off at opposite 
ends of the pool for the two goals. One player is the “Log,** He 
floats on his back in the center of the pool midway between the 
two goals. The otlfer j)layers swim in a circle around the “Log.** 
Without warning, the “Log** suddenly rolls over and gives chase. 
The players try to reach one of the goals without being tagged. 
If a player is tagged before he reaches safety, he takes the place of 
the “Log** for tlie next round. 

Water Bashetball. Two peach or bushel baskets are hung 5 feet 
above the water, 40 feet apart. The game is played like basketball, 
except that players are allowed to advance with the ball. Tackling 
and ducking are fouls and penalized by allowing a free throw for 
goal from a point 15 feet away. There is no out-aC-bounds, and a 
basket may be thrown from any place in the water. A field goal 
counts two points, and a goal from a foul, one point. This game 
is less exhausting if played in knee-deep water. 

Water Schlagball.A group of eight line up, treading water at one 
end of pool. Another group of eight scatter about at a distance of 
from 10 to 20 feet. Number 1 in group at the end bats a light ball 
which will float in water towards the opposing group. As soon as 
Nunii)er 1 has done tliis he starts to swim towards a floating mark 
placed 80 feet from his starting point. He tries to reach this mark, 
round it, and return to his starting point without being hit by the 
ball which has been caught and may be passed about by members 
of group Number 2. If he is hit, he retires horn the game. 

Water Volley Ball. Select two teams of equal number. Desig- 
nate an area in the center of the pool as a neutral zone. This corre- 
sponds to the n^t in volley ball. Play starts with one team tossing 
the water ball to its opponents. If opponents catch the ball, they 
receive one point for their team. The person catthing the ball then 
throw^s it back into the opponents* territory. He may pass it to 
another member of 4iis team who is closer to the iieuUal zone than 
he is at the time. If the ball is dropped by a member of his own 
team during the play, the opponents receive one point. If the 
player in trying to throw the ball into the opponents’ territory fails 
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to get it past the neutipl zone and into the opponents’ area, his 
opponents receive one point. Twenty-one points usually constitute 
a game. 

Fisherman, One swimmer is chosen to be the fisherman. He 
treads water in the middle of the pool. All other players are fish 
and are lined up at one side of the pool. At a signal from the 
fisherman, the hsh swim toward the opposite side of the pool. 
Those who are tagged by the fisherman before reaching the oppo- 
site side must join him in the center and help tag the others. When 
a third player is caught, those in the center join hands. This 
makes a net for the fisherman. Only those oii the ends of the “net” 
may tag; those in the center try to keep the fish from breaking 
through. The fish now swim toward the center, duck under the 
water, and try to swim between those who make the net. The last 
fish to be caught becomes the fisherman and the game is played 
again. 

Bull in the Ring, Children hold hands, forming a circle in 
water about waist deep. One individual, known as the bull, is 
chosen to .stand in the center of the circle. He will charge the 
circle, trying to break through or swim under or over the hands of 
the players in the circle. If he succeeds in getting out of the en- 
closure, the entire group will drop hands and swim after the bull. 
The first one to tag him becomes the new bull in the ring and the 
game proceeds as before. / 


Relays and Races 

JThe number and types of relays and races that can be de- 
vised for sport in the water are limited only by the resourceful- 
ness of the leader. Several examples follow: 

Leap Frog Relay. Teams line up in shallow water. The goals 
are in deep water. At a given signal the last man in each team leaps 
over the one in front of him, continuing until the goal is reached. 

Obstacle Relay. The first swimmer in each team wears ove;r his 
bathing suit an as.sortment of clothing— perhaps* pajamas, a night- 
gown or a complete outht of men's or women's clothing. At a sig- 
nal the swimmer dives in, swims to the opposite end of the pool 
where the second member of the team is stationed, disrobes and 
‘ hands the clothes to the second player. H« in turn dons the ap- 
parel, swims to the opposite end of the pool where the third player 
is stationed, and so on. Four swimmers on each team arc sufiicient 
for this relay. 
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Retrieving Race. Fifteen or more bright tin plates, colored disks 
or corks are thrown in the water. The teams line up on the shore 
and on a signal all dive in. The team recovering the greatest num- 
ber of objects wins. 

Derby Hat Race. (Farmers’ straw hats may be used.) Swimmers 
line up and jump feet foremost into the water, each wearing a hat. 
Unless the swimmer is completely submerged, he is disqualified. 
Recovering their hats, which are left floating on the water when 
they go under, the swimmers race the length of the pool. 

Newspaper Rare. Swimmers race length of course reading a news- 
paper. Paper and h^nds must not touch water. 

Potato Race. Each player has a large spoon with a potato which 
he must balance on it. The first member of each team is in the 
water ready to start when the signal is given. Each successive player 
gets ready so that he can start swimming as soon as the person ahead 
of him has reached the finish line. A container should be provided 
for the potatoes at the finish line. The team that has all its pota- 
toes in the container first, or the most potatoes, wins. 

Egg and Spoon Race. Contestants, with spoon held in mouth 
and egg in spoon, must swim the length of pool without dropping 
egg. ShouW egg drop, the contestant must ref>lace it before 
continuing. 

Cafidle Race. The swimmers line up at one end of the tank. 
Candles and matches arc placed at the opposite end. At a signal 
the race begins. When the end of the tank is reached each swim- 
mer lights a candle and swims with it toward the starting point. 
I'he race is won by the swimmer who first reaches the end of the 
tank with the candle still burning. The side stroke is best for this 
race. 

Parasol Race. With raised parasol in one hand, or swimming on 
back holding parasol upraised, each contestant swims to finish line 
without allowing edges of parasol to touch the water. 

Table Waiters' Race. Each contestant is given a tin or paper 
plate with a stone on it. The one who finishes first with the stone 
still cm his plate is the winner. 

Surfboard Rgte. Mount the board, race across the pool using 
arms alone, or legs alone. 


Stunts and Contests 

Here are a few events that will enliven any swimming pericxi 
or aquatic progiam: 
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Tug-of-War. Tic a a>l3red cloth to the center of a long, heavy 
rope. Teams line up along each end of the rope, and holding on 
to it, they try while swimming to pull their opponents across a 
center line. 

Scrfimble nr Free-for-AlL Free-for-all scrambles are enjoyed as 
much by spectators as by the contestants. A greased watermelon 
or rubber ball is put in the water. Contestants all try to grab the 
object and get it to shore alone. When all pile on top it is not so 
easy but a great deal of fun. 

Log Rolling. Procure two or more large logs, with bark on. of 
equal size and length. Contestants stand on and spin the logs with 
their feet, attempting to roll them sidewise the length of the course. 
Large bamboo poles for balancing may be used if desired. 

Mount the Barrel. Contestants in turn mount a floating barrel, 
and vie with each other to see which one can stay on it the longest. 

Clown Dkhng. Garbed in a clown costume and carrying balloons 
or umbrellas, the clowns go through a series ol dives, imitating 
different animals, funny persons or the various standard dives. 

Pillow Fight. Two contestants sit on a greased pole sujjported 
over the water and try to unseat each other by swatting with the 
pillows. 

Hammer the Nails. A swimmer holding board and nails in one 
hand, hammer in the other, dives into deep water and hammers 
the nails into the board while under water. This may be run as a 
con lest. 

Dhnng for Accuracy. Player dives through Infliited inner tube 
witli body in dilferent positions, such as plaiji dive, leet foremost 
dive, sailor dive and jackknife. The valve stems should be taped 
to avoid in jury to the diver. 

Follow the Leader. One player acts as leader and the rest follow. 
Hie leader demonstrates all kinds of strokes and does all kinds of 
stunts, and the others must do everything the leader sets for them 
to do. 


Carnivals 

A water carniiial or frolic has become an annual event in 
many cities, with a swimming pool, lake, stream or ocean beach 
serving as the setting. The program can be as simple or complex 
as desired, but it should be related to the ability of the partici- 
pants and the facilities available. Competitive swimming and 
diving events are often an important feature, but original water 
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stunts and novelty events, including rices and games, are intro- 
duced to provide fun for participants and spectators. Special- 
ties, such as tandem and formation swimming, figure floating 
and water ballets are very effective. The routines are built of 
a succession of simple stunts or strokes, combined to form at- 
tractive patterns. A parade of decorated floats or a water pageant 
is the chief feature of some carnivals. Swimmers dressed in 
ridiculous clothes can furnish entertainment between events, 
and comedy diving and swimming stunts afford variety in the 
program. Appropriate music is a valuable asset and if the carni- 
val is 'held at night, as is frequently the case, effective lighting is 
essential. The five programs that follow illustrate various types 
of carnivals and include a wide range of activities which can be 
adapted for use in any locality.! 


Playground Carnival 

A program for playground groups, held in a municipal swim- 
ming pool in Jacksonville, Florida, was less ela'borate than at 
many water carnivals, but it provided enjoyment for large num- 
bers of children and for the older folks who watched the events. 
The program consisted of fun-provoking activities, many of 
which called for skill in the tvater on the part of the contestants; 
no competitivt formal events were included. Many children 
with varying degrees of ability can take pari in this sort of car- 
nival. Midgets, juniors and seniors from the playgrounds par- 
ticipated in the activities, which were as follows: 


EVENTS 

Block Gathering: A short dash and scramble for a number of 
Hoaiing blocks to see who can gather the largest number 
Jackstone Gathering: Recovery of jackstones from the bottom 
of the p(K)l to see who can gather the most in three minutes 
Duck Race: Swimming with a pie tin in eaefi hand 
Submarine Race: Underwater for distance aild speed 
Balloon Butting^ace: Pushing a balloon with the head 
Candle Race: Carrying a lighted candle 

Egg and Spoon Race: Swimming while holding a spoon in the 
mouth with a ping pong ball on the spoon 
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Tandem Swimming: Front swimmer locks legs around body of 
rear swimmer. They swim crawl or breast to the finish line. 

Knee Press Race: Swimming while holding a balloon between 
the legs 

Plunge for Distance: One minute limit 

Numbered Slab Race: A number o£ slabs with numbers on the 
bottom will be cast adrift. Each swimmer will retrieve one, and 
then lucky numbers will be drawn 

Canoe Tilting: The ancient knightly art of jousting modern- 
ized, using canoes and padded poles 

Comic Diving: Three dives to each contestant ^ 

Polo: If time permits, a polo game will be played.. 


Aquaparade 

As a climax to the city’s outdoor swimming season, the 
Aquaparade in Newburgh, New York, has proved a popular 
annual event. Responsibility for the production of the show 
rests with the pool director, who plans the acts, selects the music, 
arranges for specialties and secures talent from the pool patrons. 
Rehearsals are held two or three times a week throughout the 
seasqnjunder the direction of the lifeguards. Members of tlic 
Lions Club, which backs the show, serve on the following com- 
mittees: iTalent and Publicity, Tickets, Door, Ushers, Program, 
Property and Stage, Attendance and Observation. A stage is 
constructed at one end of the pool and all water numbers origi- 
nate at the opposite end. A sciipt for the master of ceremonies, 
with cues for lighting changes, entrances and exits, is worked out 
and rehearsed in advanced 

One Aquaparade program, as described by its director,^ com- 
prised four major divisions -twater ballets, water specialties, a 
stage program and special headline aquatic talent. Tlie opening 
and closing numbers were water parades of swimming talent, 
with a patriotic theme worked into the closing event. Water afid 
stage acts were alternated throughout the progranjji 

Water ballets were organized as mixed groups and as sepa- 
rate groups of aquabeaux and aquabelles. ^he development of 
the ballet pattern began with a neat snap dive by pairs from the 
deep end of the pool. Two straight lines of swimmers, in rhythm 

•Francis T- Leahy, “Aquaparade," Recreation, June, .1945, p. 136. 
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with the music, went to the center of the pool and there began 
the basic formation of the pattern — a circle with hands joined 
and arms extended. From this circle a variety of patterns were 
formed, with a group of numbered key figures moving at given 
signals to form a bell, a heart, a shamrock, a wagon wheel, an 
anchor or a cross, as the ballet required^. 

Water specialties included exhibitions by local diving talent. 
Each dive was announced and desi ribed by the master of cere- 
monies, and a spotlight was focused on the diving platform. 
Dives were performetl by individuals or by combinations of two 
or three from high and low boards. Comedy diving provided a 
separate act which included costume, cupid, water fountain, 
splash, double and parachute dives. Other water specialties in- 
cluded spot-lighted tandem swimming exhibitions to music by 
expert mixed duets, and an excellent burlesque of this feature. 
The linal act was a performance by swimming and diving cham- 
pions and expert water ballet groups. The stage program in- 
cluded a male chorus, dancing and singing soloists, dancing and 
gymnastic' groups, and specialty numbers. A spectacular pro- 
gram of this natuie is extremely popular but is practicable only 
in a cilv where expert swimmers and divers are available. 

Swim Week 

Most carnival j^rograrns are presented for one or two days or 
nights only, but in Ric hmond, Virginia, the events follov/ing the 
city’s learn-to-swim campaign were scheduled for an entire week. 
Professional performers as well as amateurs participated in the 
program, which was held at a lake in a city park. Highlights of 
the program were described as follows:'*' 

't he opening day was set aside as Boy Scout Day. Scouts engaged 
in j)irogue races, tilting contests, and a dramatized lesson in water 
safety on a fishing trip. A model sailboat race was put on by Cub 
Scouts. • 

T uesday w^as Girl Scouts’ Day and included such events as water 
contests, water games, a fireside picnic and community sing. 

Navy authorities from Camp Peary provided a topnotch show 
for Wednesday afternoon, featuring swimming with fins, swim- 
ming with full packs, rescue work and comic diving. A special 

Tack Kilpatrick, “In the Swim Again,” Recreation, April, 1946, p. 6. 
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twenty-foot tower was erected from which the sailors strung a large 
rope net to demonstrate “J^bandon ship** tactics. 

On Thursday and Friday afternoons came city-wide swimming 
and diving championships. Midget and intermediate classes com- 
peted on the first afternoon; junior and senior classes on Friday. 

On Friday night came the first of the big shows. A large floating 
stage was in place, nautical flags and flags of many nations were 
strung about the lake, a temporary grandstand was erected, and 
spot lights and loudspeakers were in place. Before the largest 
throng ever to attend an entertainment in Richmond, the Vincent 
Lopez orchestra presented a concert and a diving star went through 
a breath-taking routine. * 

Saturday afternoon was devoted to the Ann Ross and Buster 
Crabbe shows and to a demonstration of water safety sponsored 
by the Red Cross in cooperation with Navy authorities. The shows 
were repeated Saturday night. 

The final Buster Crabbe show came on Sunday afternoon. It was 
coupled with an added local attraction in the form of a Cavalcade 
of Swim Suits. This featured a group of twenty Richmond girls 
modeling swim suits dating from 1890 to 1945. 

The account of the Richmond carnival illustrates a dramatic 
method of bringing to the attention of the people of a city the 
opportunities which it offers for the enjoyment of water sports. 
A carnival of this type helps popularize the aquatic program 
but in many cities equally effective results might be secured 
by a less spectacular and expensive carnival. 


An Indoor Carnival 

A water show entitled ‘‘A Swwmphonic Carnival,*' presented at 
the Central Y.M.G.A. in Brooklyn, New York, illustrated how 
comedy stunts, demonstrations, ballet numbers and other events 
may be combined in a diversified program at an indoor pool. 
Several of the featured events on the program were:® 

1. King Neptune and his entourage made their appearance aijid 

opened the show. 

2. Water ballet, •while a piano player rendered the “Blue Danube 

Waltz.’* 

3. Monsieur “X” established a new world’s mcord by staying under 


® From *‘A Swymphonic Carnival,” by Victor Kieffer. The Journal of Physical 
Education, May- June, 1944. 
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water for twenty minutes (by means qf a trick barrel). 

4. A detail under the command of a lieutenant, sent by the Mer- 
chant Marine, showed the latest devices in lifesaving equipment. 

5. The mysterious “Phantom of the Solomons.*’ (A skilled under- 
water swimmer disguised as a fish swam from under the stage to 
other hidden places; never was seen on top.) 

6. The clowns performed. Impromptu duckings made people 
scream with laughter. 

7. Exhibition diving from the 10-foot boards by well-known 
athletes. 

8. An Olympic champion demonstrated his technique and skill. 

9. A swimming race between experts, using “swim-fins.** 

10. Water ballet with all lights out and with a lighted candle 
fastened to the head of each swimmer. A short formation swim 
ending in forming the letter “Y** in front of the stage. 

Music, a folk dance, tableaux and setting-up exercises by 
a group of girls in bathing suits were other program features/ 


Boating 

The development of this sport depends primarily upon the 
availability of suitable water area. A pond or small lake can 
be used for rowing, a stream for canoeing and a larger body oi 
water for sailing and motorboating. Recreation authorities in 
a number of fities have provided docks, wharves or moorings 
for large or small craft and boathouses wdiere boats can be 
stored or repaired. Relatively few of them, however, have 
actively promoted boating as a sport, and the initiative has been 
left largely to individuals or private clubs. The striking in- 
crease in tlie popularity of boating since World War II affords 
evidence that tliis sport deserves a larger place in the municipal 
sports program. 


Community Pregfams 

The success which several cities have achieved in promoting 
boating has demonstrated the value of this sport. Any city with 
suitable facilities for boating will find suggestions for the de- 
velopment of a program in the experience of three cities, de- 
scribed in the pages that follow. 
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A Diversified Program Lake Merritt, a 126-acre city-owned 
lake near the heart of Oakland, California, has been used for 
many years as a center for water sports. Principal facilities 
consist of two boathouses, several docks and a fleet of rowboats, 
crew boats, motor canoes, electric motorboats and passenger 
launches. One of the boathouses is used principally for hous- 
ing the boats that are rented to the public; the other provides 
storage and mooring for private craft. A club room for model 
yacht hobbyists with storage space for models, storage lockers 
for crew oars, dining room and dressing rooms are among the 
indoor facilities. 

Sailboats for the Snipe, Junior Star and Skimmer classes have 
been found most practicable for use on the lake. A monthly 
program of sailing regattas offers young people and adults 
valuable sailing experience under favorable conditions. Crew 
rowing, with school children. Sea Scouts and industrial groups 
participating, has been possible through the purchase of a fleet 
of boats averaging thirty feet in length and a beam of six feet. 
A Women’s Rowing Club, sponsored by the recreation depart- 
ment, has been in existence for more than thirty years. 

The variety of activities on Lake Merritt and the diversity 
of their appeal are indicated by the following quotations from 
a leaflet issued by the department:® 

Paddle Your Own Canoe. A long shore line— a^ broad expanse 
of open water— many nooks to be explored invite canoeing. Drift 
lazily about in the sunshine or under a silvery moon. 

Row and Reduce. No form of physical exercise is quite so de- 
lightful as rowing. A fleet of skiffs suited to the individual needs 
of the entire family is available, l ake your reducing exercises on 
the lake. 

Model Yachts. A steady breeze and smooth waters make model 
yacht sailing a fine recreation. Bring your model to the lake, get in 
the races, and enjoy your favorite hobby. The Lake Merritt Mod^l 
Yacht Club, which meets at the Boathouse every second and fourth 
Wednesday at 8;00 P.M., includes senior and junior members. 
Join now and advance your skill. 

Private Boats. Enjoy the pleasure of keeping your craft on the 
lake. Reasonable rates for moorings, lockers and waterways. In- 
quire at the Canoe House in Lakeside Park. 

* Recreation Department, Oakland, California, Boating on Lake Merritt. 1953. 
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Electric Canoes and Motorboats. jCase of operation makes a 
cruise in an electric canoe a delight. Try it some lunch hour- 
drive dull care away. Relax in a Kaymo Electric Motorboat— safe, 
comfortable and roomy; can be driven by a child. Rest and enjoy 
the lake. 

Crew Boats Are Ideal for Picnic Groups. Smooth waters and 
temperate climate make crew a very popular sport. A brisk row 
on the lake— an outdoor picnic— a marshmallow toast or a weenie 
roast afford many delightful evenings. Fireplaces located at the 
Canoe House. Make reservations at room 315, City Hall. 

Speedboat Racing Is a Spectacular Event. New records are estab- 
lished each year at the races of the Northern California Outboard 
Motor Boat Association— sponsored by the Oakland Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Plan to watch them from the shores of the lake. 

Lake Merritt Breakfast Club. A club for men fostering and en- 
couraging recreational activities on the lake. I’hey meet every 
Thursday for breakfast at 7:30 A.M. Join and boost your lake. 

Boat Building, Interest in municipal boating in Chicago has 
been aroused through a boat-building program sponsored by 
the Lake Michigan Yachting Association with the cooperation 
of the Chicago Park District. Working plans were developed 
for a modified Frostbite dinghy of the centerboard type, 10 feet 
in length, 52 inches in beam and carrying 75 square feet of 
sail. Boys who participated in park activities and who expressed 
an interest inchoating were organized into junior yacht clubs 
which chose officers, like an adnli Hub, and selected their sailing 
colors. The boats were made by the boys in craft shops main- 
tained by the Park District and under the leadership of in- 
structors trained especially in the techniques of boat building. 
Splendid, seaworthy boats with hulls of mahogany and oak and 
with bronze hardware and fittings were constructed before the 
Seconti World War for as little as $100. The dinghies remain 
the property of the Rainbow Fleet, but are available for the use 
of the club meiAbers at all times during the sailing season. 

While the boats were being built, boys received technical 
instruction in sailing, and before taking out the craft they 
were required to pjiss swimming and safety tests. Ability to 
swim two hundred yards in open water and fifty yards fully 
clothed, in deep water, qualified a boy to be a crew member 
ill moderate weather. Additional tests carried him through 
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various stages to unlimited skipper privileges. Sailing is largely 
restricted to the waters of a park lagoon and is further safe- 
guarded by the presence of the instructor, lifeguard, lookout and 
an emergency lifeboat. 

The success of tlie dinghy-building and sailing j^rogram 
stimulated the construction of larger craft, and tlie desiie of 
many boys to build even cheaper boats has resulted in an 
extensive program of kayak and canoe building at a number 
(.)f park centers. 

A Community Boat Club. The Charles River liasin in 
Boston for several years has been the center of an exjxinding 
fleet of small sailing craft. The formation of a Coininuniiy 
Boat Club gave an impetus to the building and sailing of a 
variety of boats, including small fliit-hulled sailboats, some 
equipped with outrigger pontoons, three-masted river schooners 
and gondolas with canopy and cushions for passengers. Tliese 
boats were available for the use of the membership which 
grew to six or seven hundred boys and girls. Besides sailing, 
repainting and repairing the craft were a routine part of the 
program. Much experimentation was undertaken to improve 
tlie performance and safety of the various craft. 

Joseph Lee, who had a large part in this project, has offered 
practical suggestions for developing a public sailing program, 
among them the following; 

First of all, there must be an adequate body of water. An itleal 
area should be about a mile long and half a mile wide. 

The type of boat should be small enough so the sail can be held 
by a simple rope in a youngster’s hand all afternoon without his 
tiring. It should be designed so the occupant sits on the floor with 
his weight low and has a smooth comfortable side or back support. 
It is best to have in mind a craft resembling a skiff or rowboat with 
a sail on it. (The type widely used in Boston was a flat-hulled 
sailboat, 36 inches wide across the bottom and 46 inches at the 
* gunwales, 17 feet long overall, with a two-foot overhang forward 
and a one-foot ovferhang alt. Two leeboards clamped to the sides 
amidships took the place of a keel or center board.) 

I he fleet tor public use must be centered on’somc landing where 
control, instruction, supervision and storage of boats are provided. 


“Smooth Sailing,*’ Recreation, August. 1946. p. 248. 
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A triangular float is recommended; iEpr a fleet of 12 boats— a good 
number to begin with— a landing should have a minimum frontage 
of 75 feet. 

There should be a shed of suflicient size for storing the gear at 
night as well as olhee supplies necessary to conduct the program. 

rhe services of a program director are needed to select and adapt 
successfully the design ol the boats to be built, procure the mate- 
rials, supervise the repairing and building, teach the prospective 
yachtsmen how to sail and direct the sailing program. *^The di- 
rector must be a sailorman, a teacher, a boatbuilder, a social 
worker, a promotey, an executive, a discerner of human nature and 
a gang leader.” 

The greatest safety factor is a knowledge of weather on the 
part of the staff. The second is a working card file so that a 
beginner is not mistakenly given the privileges of sailing on 
his own at a distance in bad weather. 

Advance public support to cover the investment in facilities 
and leadership is essential, but income in the form of member- 
ship fees should be sufficient to cover operating costs. 

“Sailing is like fishing. The mast is the fish pole, the sail is 
the bait, the tvind is the fish, of different size and wriggling 
power every moment!” 


Model Yachting 

The building and sailing of model yachts is a more highly 
organized sport in Great Britain than in this country, but -the 
number of model yachting enthusiasts is growing rapidly. The 
sport appeals to a wide range of ages— from the youngsters who 
make and sail craft of all types and sizes to the men who sail 
meticulously designed and constructed class yachts. The Class 
M boat, although comparatively new, has achieved great popu- 
larity among ddult model yachtsmen. It is also called “The ^ 
50-800 class” because of the rule that it must be 50 inches in 
length overall and cannot carry more than 800 square inches 
of sail. Class A yq^chts, the largest used by model yachtsmen, 
have all the features of the largest racing yachts, weigh from 
forty to sixty-five pounds and are from six to seven feet in 
length overall. I'hey present the greatest challenge to keen 
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students of yacht design ibecause they are subject to complex 
limitations and regulations in design similar to the rules adopted 
for the large racing yachts. The Class M boats, however, appeal 
to a larger number of persons because they are smaller and 
therefore easier to transport; tliey are much less expensive 
to build and present no serious difficulties in design. The build- 
ing of these model yachts represents a fascinating project in 
arts and crafts; sailing them has the elements of a thrilling 
sport. 

Model yachting is by no means coniinqd to the large class 
boats previously mentioned. On ponds and pools across tlie 
country children and adults regularly sail smaller craft they 
have either purchased or built. In Prospect Park, Brooklyn, 
the Model Boat House contains two hundred models, ranging 
from twelve to fifty inches in length. 

A pond and wind are the requisites for successful sailing, and 
a suitable water area that is exposed to the wind is essential 
to the development of satisfactory competition. According to 
Charles E. No*th^^ of tlie Montclair, New Jersey, Model Yacht 
Club, the dimensions of a model yacht pond, as approved by 
most authorities, are from eight hundred to one thousand 
feet in length, two hundred to three hundred feet in width, 
and from three to six feet in depth. Wooden floats at each 
end of the pond are desirable, and a sloping sand ^lore furnishes 
the best of conditions for both yachts and yachtsmen. A path- 
way at least six feet wide around the pond is desirable. 

Sailing requires two sailors for each yacht; they handle the 
boat on opposite sides of the pond. The sport calls for the 
careful adjustment of sails and steering gear in order to keep 
the yacht on its course. It also involves considerable exercise 
on the part of the yachtsman as he follows his yacht along the 
course. The sport appeals not only to men but to women, who 
often act as crews for the skippers. The organisation of a club 
among local model yacht enthusiasts is certain to extend interest 
in the sport amortg members and the public. 

Racing affords the real sport in the model boating program. 
The length of the course varies with the \^ater areas available 
and the size of the boats. In Long Beach, California, model 

” “Model Yachting/’ Recreation, July, 1939, p. 203. 
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yacht championships are held annuaUy in the Marine Stadium 
over a 4,000-meter course. Races consist of the following classes 
of boats: 

S.C. 40:700 class 

50:800 Marblehead (M) 

Open class, any size (arbitrary handicap) 

The races arc scheduled at 1:30, 3:00 and 4:20 P.M., re- 
spectively. 

In this city model boat building instriiclion is offered to 
boys and girls at M(xlel Boat Shoj), and races are held each 
Saturday afternoon. Competition is in two divisions: (1) 12- 
to 18-inch classes and (2) 20-, 21- and 30-inch classes. A mid- 
summer series of races is held on three consecutive days, with 
(ompetition restricted to boys or girls who are members of 
the Model Yacht Club. or have built a boat in the shop. The 
Long Beach Recreation CommiSsSion fJrnishes the plans, in- 
structor, supervision and workshop for the model boat program; 
the individuals purchase essential materials and equipment 
from the Commission at cost. i 

Canoe and Rowboat Events 

Special contests and events are commonly arranged for row- 
boats, canoes «ind other types of small craft, and crew racing 
is promoted in some cities. The following aie a number of 
j)oj)uIar events in which rowboats and canoes participate. 

Canoe Tilling. This .sport creates great fun and interest. 
It can be held either in a swimming pool or in a natural body 
of water. Two canoes arc used and each has a crew of two, the 
paddler or navigator who sits in the bottom of the bow facing 
the center, and the gladiator who stands on the bottom or on 
a platform raised on the gunwales. Tilting poles eight feet 
long and one ;fnd one-half inches in diameter are used. On 
the end of each pole is fastened a plumber^ suction cup or a 
w ooden disk which is padded and wrapped, after being secured 
to the pole. The ul^ject of the contest is to tilt the opposing 
gladiator into the ^vatcr. 

Rules for the event vary, but in general the following apply: 
One member of the team handles the pole, the other handles 
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the paddle and guides %he canoe. Neither contestant may 
otherwise assist the other member of the team. Fouls are 
declared if contestants hold or make contact with their op- 
ponents or their equipment in any other way than by a joust, 
if an opponent is struck with the side of a pole or intentionally 
hit in the face, or if the navigator is struck cither intentionally 
or otherwise. I'he team winning two out of three tilts is 
usually declared the champion. 

Canoe Emptying Contest, In this contest canoes should be 
as closely matched as possible; otherwise *the same canoe is 
used and contestants compete against time. After taking their 
positions the contestants sit in the bottom of their canoes with 
a hand on either gunwale. At the starting signal each contestant 
capsizes his own canoe, rolling it over completely so that both 
gunwales pass beneath the surface of the water. He then shakes 
out all the water except that remaining beneath the bottom 
boards, climbs aboard and resumes a sitting position. The 
first contestant^to complete the operation is the winner. 

Canoe Filling Contest. For this event two men arc in each 
canoe. Here again canoes should be closely matched for size 
and shape. One member of each team acts as a pail man, the 
other as paddler. Pails should be of the same size and material. 
The object of the contest is to fill the adversary’s canoe with 
water thiown by means of the pail. The pail man is not allowed 
to push or pull his opponents canoe or to touch it in any way. 
The paddler is not permitted to touch his partner nor his o[> 
ponent nor to help his pail man in throwing the water. No 
bailing is allowed during the contest. In order to win, the 
crew must remain afloat in its canoe after the opponents’ canoe 
is filled with water. Several canoes may be used in this contest. 

Hand Paddling Race. For this event crews pf from one t|j> 
four men may be used, and distances may vary. Contestants 
may take any positions they desire in the canoe, but only the 
bare hands may be used in propelling the canoe toward the 
finish line. * 

Overboard Race. One or two men form the crew in this 
race which starts off in the same way as for a regular paddling 
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contest. When the leading crew has oovered approximately one- 
half of the course, a signal is given on which all contestants 
must go overboard, completely submerging themselves but with- 
out capsizing the canoe. They then climb aboard and race to 
the finish. 

A variation of this race requires the canoes to be capsized 
wlien the crews go overboard. The canoes are to be shaken out 
before the crews again climb aboard and proceed to the finish. 
Two hundred yards is the distance suggfested for these two 
events. , 

Tug’Of-War. Crews of from one to four men each may be 
used for this event, and either single or double blades may be 
used. Canoes are fastened at the stern with not less than five 
feet clearance between them. Opposite goals are fixed fifteen 
to twenty feet from the bow of each canoe. The crew whose 
canoe first touches its goal with the bow is declared the winner. 

* The canoe events previously described can he used satis- 
factorily with other small craft. Additional contests suitable for 
a “Watercraft Meet’* are described in the Official Aquatics 
Guide^- as follows: 

1. Canoe Singles Race, A timed event on a set triangular course, 
in which each contestant is started from the same place, at inter- 
vals of thirty seconds 

2. Rowboat Singles Rare, A timed event on a set triangular 
course, which is conducted in the .^auie maunei as above 

3. Canoe Doubles Race, A timed event on a set triangular course 
and condiu ted in the same manner as above 

4. Rowboat Hand-Paddle Race. A novelty event in which three 
people paddle and one uses an oar as a rudder (in each boat), on 
a straight course 

5. Canoe Gunwale Singles Race. A novelty event in which the 
contestant stands on the canoe gunwales and then ‘‘bobs'* on a 
straight course; 

6. Rowboat Tug-oj-War. A novelty event with two people in 
each boat, each with an oar, and with a rope connecting the bow 
ends of the two boats 

• 

“From the Official Aquatics Guide 194S-1947, copyright 1945 by The National 
Section on Women’s Athletics of The American Association for Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation, published by A. S. Barnes and Company, New York, 
reprinted by permission. 
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7. Rowboat Chariot I^ace. A novelty event with a swimmer and 
a passenger for each boat; the swimmer attempts to tow the boat 
over a straight course by means of a rope attached to the bow of 
his or her boat 

8. Canoe Bow-Paddling Race, A novelty event in which a single 
paddler, sitting in and facing the bow of the canoe, attempts to 
paddle to the finish line 

9. Canoe Mancivoers Tandem Event, A skill or “form” event, 
in which two people in each canoe attempt to guide their canoe in 
a set sequence of turns according to instructions given just before 
the event; each canoe tandem performs separately and is judged 
on its technique 

A Demonstration. In cities where boating is a municipally 
sponsored activity the authorities have a responsibility for 
promoting water safety by instructing participants in proper 
metliods of handling boats. A demonstration is one method of 
safety education and the following activities were included, in 
a program held in a city park in St. Paul, Minnesota. An event 
of this sort i^ especially valuable if held at the beginning of 
the boating season. 

Boating Demonstration 

Proper methods in entering and leaving a boat 
Capsized boat supporting occupants 
Rescues from boat; use of poles, oar, shirt, extended arm 
Rescuing person over stern 

Proper rowing methods, showing posture, depth, feathering, 
turns, etc. 

Safety measures in fishing and shooting 
Canoe Safety 

Proper method of placing a canoe in water 
Proper method of entering a canoe 
Proper method of beaching a canoe 
Capsize canoe, turn upright, and roll in 
Tandem paddling showing proper strokes 
Packing a caQoe for a trip 
Safety in casting and shooting from a canoe 
Single paddler boarding canoe, then stowing strokes, turns, 
and draws 
Kayak roll 

Submerged canoe supporting occupants 
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Two ways of emptying canoe 

Tandem crew assists man and empties overturned canoe 
Demonstration of pneumatic life belt in canoe rescue 
One-man rescue of tired swimmer 

Regattas. Regattas are the highlights of the sailing and 
boating season. The conduct of a regatta requires careful 
advance preparation similar to that for a meet (see Chapter 
IX) and a clear understanding on the part of all participants 
as to the conditions and regulations under which the races are 
to be sailed. Among the items that require special attention 
are: determination of classes, provision for care of boats, adop- 
tion of rules and regulations governing the competition, loca- 
tion and marking of courses, and supervision and patrol of 
courses. Regatta committees may delegate specific respon- 
sibilities to subcommittees for such functions as publicity, local 
arrangements, protests, trophies and hospitality. 

A Water Festival. Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, for many years 
has conducted an annual Kipona, or water fest^ival, featuring 
swimming and boating events of various types. The competitive 
nature of the festival events challenges the interest of boating 
enthusiasts and the races and contests thrill both participants 
and spectators- Standard rowing rates usually share a place in 
the program ^^ith novelty contests. In cities like Harrisburg 
where a water festival is lield each year it has become an out- 
standing attraction, attended by thousands of spectators. Activi- 
ties for boys, girls and adults were included in the schedule of 
boat races and events in a recent Kipona, which follows: 

Canoe and Surfboard Races 

1. Men's doubles, mile (14 mile up and back) 12:30 P.M. 

2. Canoe filling contests (doubles, free-for-all) 12:50 P.M. 


3. Surfboat, singles (220 yards) : 1:10 P.M. 

4. Mixed doubles, i/i mile (14 mile up and back). . . . 1:30 P.M. 

5. Front end race, singles (220 yards) v 1*50 P.M. 

6. Boys' singles (under 15) 14 mile 2:05 P.M. 

7. Backward race^doubles (220 yards). . . 2:20 P.M. 

8. Girls' doubles, 14 mile 2:40 P.M. 

9. Kipona quarter singles, men, 14 mile 3:00 P.M. 

10. Boys' doubles (15 and under) ^ mile 3:20 P.M. 
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1 1. Hand race (220 yardi, using hands instead of pad- 
dles, doubles) 3:40 *.M. 

12. Obstacle race, singles, 1/^ mile 4 :00 *.M. 

13. Club four, open— 

14. Gunwale race, mile, standing on wale and using 

brooms 4:35 '.M. 

15. Tilting contest 4:50 *.M. 


Motorboat Schedule 

1 :00 P.M.— Class A— 1st heat 2:30 P.M.— Class A— 2nd heat 

1 :30 P.M.-Class C-lst heat 3:00 P.M.-C:iass C-2nd heat 

2:00 P.M.-Class F-lsthcat 3:30 P.M.-C:iass F -2nd heat 

Service C. and E. Runabouts— 2 heats 
Aquaplane and water skis race 

(Note— All races, 5 laps. Drivers must sign entry blanks beloie 
races.) 

• 

A Canoe Regalia. In cities where canoeing is |X)pular a canoe 
regatta is an attractive feature. Many inicrcsting events can 
be arranged for canoeists, as illustrated by the following pro- 
gram of the State Canoe Regatta conducted in Miami Reach, 
Florida. No racing canoe, or canoe with rudder or with more 
than two-inch keel was permitted in the events. 

1 : 30— 220-Yard Single Paddle lor Women 
1 : 45— 220-Yard Single Paddle for Men 
2:00— 440-Yard Mixed Race (Men and Women) 

2:30— 440-Yard Double Race (Women) 

2:45— Canoe Tilting Contest (Men) 

3: 15— Half-Mile Double Paddle Race (Men) 

3:45— 220-Yard Lost Paddle Race for Men 

4.30—400-Yard Single Paddle Race lor Men 

5:00— 440-Yard Mixed Obstacle Race (Men and Women) 

5:15— One Mile Double Paddle (Men) 

5:30— 880-Yard Portage Race (Men) 



CHAPTER XV 

Game Skills Events 


A great variety of contests and special events have been 
devised that are based upon the skills required for successful 
participation in the major team games. These activities can 
give diversity to the sports program, serve as coaching devices 
for instructing groups in game skills, provide an incentive for 
the acquisition of greater proficiency in team games, measure 
progress in learning skills and provide competitive events that 
can be conducted on a tournament basis. Some of these skills 
events afford informal activity for small groups and serve as 
lead-up games for children who are too young to engage in 
regular team play. Detailed scoring charts giving a specific 
number of points for performance in each event, with separate 
tables for different age groups, have been worked out in several 
cities, but fairly simple scoring methods are ordinarily used for 
events of this type. 

Activities involving game skills are used not only for instruc- 
tion and informal group activity, but meets or play days are 
often arranged arqpnd them. Meets consisting of baseball, 
football or softball events, for example, have proved popular 
with both players and spectators. Competitions are sometimes 
held between playground teams composed of winners in the 
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events on the individual )>laygrounds, or city-wide competitions 
are held to determine the local champions. Contests of this 
type are occasionally introduced as features between the halves 
of a major sports contest, such as a focHball or basketball game. 
Whenever the events are used on a competitive basis, as is 
generally the case, specific rules for conducting and scoring 
them are essential. 

The activities described in the pages that follow can be 
used to advantage in the community sports program as a sup 
plement to the more highly organized fotms of sport. Sports 
leaders have not always recognized their value or given them 
a merited place in the program. 

Baseball and Softball Events 

Events involving skills used in baseball and softball are per- 
haps more numerous and more popular than those associated 
with any other team game. They include pitching contests 
and a variety of events in which a baseball or softball is used. 

Pitching Contests 

A pitching frame or target is required for this type of contest, 
although an old automobile tire may be used for informal 
competition or practice. Designed to develop accuracy in pitch- 
ing, the object of the contest is to have the pitched ball hit the 
target or pass through the opening in the frame. For young 
children’s use the dimensions of the target or frame opening 
are approximately 36 inches high and 15 inches wide, and the 
bottom of the target is 18 inches above the ground. For youth 
of high school age and older the average dimensions are 40 
inches in height and 17 inches in width and the bottom is £0 
inches from the ground. When a baseball is used, the pitching 
distance suggest^ for juniors is between 45 and 52 feet; for 
seniors, 60^ feet. When a softball is used, it is 35 feet and 4.3 
feet, respectively. Each contestant has a cpecified number of 
throws— not to exceed fifty— and the number of successful 
throws determines his score. In order to score, a ball must hit 
the target or pass clearly through the frame, which must be 
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prevented from swinging. The unddrhand pitch is required 
when a softball is used. Variations in the method of scoring 
are common. In one city, for example, children are allowed 
to throw until they pitch four balls before throwing three 
strikes, with a limit of 27 strike-outs. 

Other Activities 

Among the most widely used events are the following: 

Distance Fhrow for Accuracy. Each contestant has two or more 
throws in an attempt to “make** the maximum distance within 
a given sector. 

Fungo Hitting for Distance. Each batter, standing in a rcgula- 
lion batting box four by six feet, throws a ball in the air and 
attempts to hit it a maximum 'distance within a given sector. 
Three tries are usually allowed. 

Catchefs Throw for Accuracy. An empty barr/^l is placed at 
second base, with the opening facing the home plate. Five 
throws are allowed each entry, who stands behind the plate. 
Balls landing in the barrel on the fly count three points; after 
the first bounce, two points; on the second bounce or roll or 
hitting the barrel in any way, one point. Game conditions are 
approximated, with the catcher wearing a mask and with a 
batter swinging at the pitched balls. 

In a variation of this event the contestant makes five throws; 
tliree to second, one to first and one to third, and a receiver is 
stationed at each. base. Around each base are marked off on 
the ground two concentric circles with two-foot and five-foot 
radii. The catcher receives five points for a throw if the receiver 
catches the ball w^ith one foot on the base; three points if the 
receiver catches it with one foot within the two foot circle, and 
one point if he catches it with one foot between the two circles. 
Otherwise no points are scored. • 

Throw to First. Tljis event is similar to the catcher’s throw for 
accuracy, except that the empty barrel is placed at first base 
and the throws are made from second base, short stop and third 
base, respectively. 
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Bunt and Run. Ball i| pitched to batter who bunts and runs 
to first base. The time required to reach the base is recorded, 
with two or three attempts allowed. This event can be judged 
by bunting alone, with sectors marked on the diamond and 
p>oints scored for bunts landing in each sector. 

Accuracy Throw from Second to Home. 0>ntcstanL stands with 
both feet on second base and is allowed one step in delivering 
the ball. Concentric circles one foot apart are marked around 
the home plate. A ball striking within the one-foot circle 
counts five points; within the succeeding Circles, one point less 
for each. 

Running Bases for Time. Each contestant, starting from the 
home plate, must make the circuit, touching each base in turn. 
Two attempts are usually allowed; the runner making the 
shortest time wins. In some cases the ball is pitched to the 
batter in this event. 

Throw Around Bases for Time. This is a team event, in which 
four players 'take a jxjsition with at least one foot on home 
plate, first, second and ihiid bases, respectively. At a signal 
the player on home plate throws a ball to the first baseman 
who in turn throws it to the second baseman, etc. The ball 
must be thrown around the l)ases twice and the time recorded 
from the time it first leaves the catcher’s hand* to the time he 
receives it after the second round. Should a player fail to 
make a catch he must retrieve the ball and return to his base 
before he throws. 


Football Events 

The most common events in which a football is used are the 
forward pass, drop kick and place kick, each for distance and 
accuracy. Regulations governing the events' differ from 'one 
city to another^ in part depending upon the ages of the boys 
participating. In the distance events, for example, no restric- 
tion is put on direction, in some cities; iq others, landing areas 
are marked off by parallel lines, and kicks and passes are scored 
only if the ball lands between these lines. A landing area 5.) 
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feet wide has been used for the pu 9 ,ting event and one 30 
feet wide for passing. 

Typical Events 

The following brief descriptitHi of several events, adapted 
from a bulletin issued by the Department of Public Recreation, 
Jacksonville, Florida, includes typical activities. 

Snapping for Distance. The ball is centered in the usual man* 
tier and three trials* are given each contestant. The snap is 
measured from the place where the ball is placed on the ground 
to the place where it first touches after l^ing snapped. 

Snapping for Accuracy. Each contestant is given ten snaps at 
a target which consists of a barrel hoop suspended with its 
bottom two feet above the ground. The snapping is done from 
a line five yards from the 'target. Any ball that goes through, 
even if it hits the hoop, is considered a successful attempt. 

Punting for Distance or Time. The ball is punted from behind 
a line, three trials being allowed. The distance is measured from 
the line to the place where the ball first strikes the ground. 
Distance kicks may also be timed with a stop watch, because 
the time element is important in allowing ends to get down 
the field. 

Punting for Accuracy. The object of this contest is to punt the 
ball out of bounds on the sidelines, as close to the corner flag 
as possible. All punts are to be made from midfield, midgets 
kicking from the 30-yard line, juniors from the 40-yard line 
and seniors from the 50-yard line. Any punt that hits inside 
the field before going out of bounds, in curder to be considered 
‘><xxl, must not strike further than fifteen yards from the side 
or end lines. 

Drop Kicking for Distance. Each cmitestant is,given five trials, 
selecting his own distance in each case. He is credited with the 
longest distance he kicks, in which the ball goes over the cross 
bar between the uprights. 
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Drop Kicking for Accuracy. Each contestant is allowed ten 
kicks from the 10-yard line, which is twenty yards from the 
posts. A successful trial must go over tlie cross bar between the 
uprights. 

Passing for Distance. The ball is passed from behind a line, 
three trials being allowed. The distance is measuied from 
the line to a place where the ball first strikes the ground. 

Forward Passing for Accuracy. A target five feet square is set 
up with its bottom two feet above the ground. This may be 
a frame or a piece of canvas suspended from ttecs or apparatus. 
Each passer is allowed ten trials; midgets from the 15-yaid 
line, juniors from the 20-yard marker and seniors from the 25- 
yard distance. Any ball that goes through the square, even 
though it touches the rim, is considered a successful trial. 

A Field Day 

The accuracy and distance events previously listed may be 
run as a football field day. Ea<h contestant should be given 
a card on which his point score for each event can be recorded. 
The method of scoring follows: 

Score one point fot each foot of distance made in the following 
events: Snapping for Distance, Passing for Distanr^, Punting for 
Distance and Drop Kicking lor Distance. Score ten points tor 
each successful trial up to ten in Snapping for Accuracy, Passing 
for Accuracy and Drop Kicking for Accuracy. Score the Punting 
for Accuracy by taking one point from a hundred tor each foot 
the ball misses the comer flag. 

Relay Races 

Relay races in which a football is used are an effective means 
of teaching the fundamentals of the game and also an interest- 
ing form of competitive activity. Many of them require quick 
decisions, accuracy, judgment and teamwork. Some are run as 
ordinary relays, except that a football is tcarried and passed 
instead of a baton; others are built around the skills required . 
in playing football. Illustrative of such relay races are the 
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following, which were issued by thi? Minnesota State Depart- 
ment of Education:^ 

1. Divide the class into two or more equal divisions in file 
formation with at least fifteen feet between files. The first boy in 
each file is given a football and on signal “go’’ he runs to a line 40 
to 60 feet from the starting point. After crossing the line he makes 
a forward pass to the second boy In the file, who catches the ball, 
runs beyond the line and forward passes to the third boy. This con- 
tinues until entire line is at opposite end of field. The side having 
all members at the opposite end of field first wins. 

2. Form classes *in files with same general instructions as in 1. 
First boy in file takes position of center, the second boy the position 
of quarterback. I'his boy receives the ball when the signal is given. 
Immediately after passing the ball the center runs toward a line 
40 to 60 feet from the starting point. When he has advanced 10 
to 15 feet the quarterback makes a short forward pass to the center 
who carries the ball to tlie opposite line. He then forward passes 
back to the quarterback who takes the position of center. Proceed 
until entire line is at opposite side of field. 

3. Divide the class into two or more equal ^divisions in file 
formation, then face left. Boys take side stride stand position with 
feet touching. Boy on extreme Iclt, #1, has the ball and on the 
word “go” passes the ball to #2 on his right, and #2 passes to 
#3 on his right and so on until the boy on extreme right receives 
the ball. He pivots to the right and runs to opposite»end of line 
where he takes his position with feet touching the next boy, and 
passes the ball to the boy on his right. This process continues 
until every boy has carried the ball. 

4. Divide the class into two or more ecjual divisions in file 
formation with six feet between boys from front to rear. The first 
boy centers the ball. On signal “go” he passes the ball to the next 
boy behind him. After receiving the ball this boy must touch the 
ball to the ground before pasing it to the boy behind him. When 
the last boy receives the ball he carries it to the front of the line 
and takes his position six feet in front of the first boy. He then 
touches the billl to the ground and passes it to the boy behind him. 
I’his continues until every boy has carried the ball. 

5. Two or more teams of equal numbers are lined up in single 
file behind a starting line. The first player on each team has a 
Rugby football, rfoth leave the starting line on signal. After they 
have run to the goal line, which is any distance between ten and 

^Statr Manual of Physical Education, p. 163. 
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twenty yards from the staating line, they throw a forward pass back 
to the second players of their respective sides, and then after mak- 
ing the throw remain behind the goal line. The second players 
must catch the ball while standing in the area known as home 
base, which is an area six feet square. They then follow the same 
procedure as did the first players, and so on until the members of 
both teams are finally grouped behind the goal line. I'he first team 
getting all its members behind the goal line without having any 
fouls charged against it wins. 

Fouls. It is a foul: 

a. To step on or over the goal line while nibking the pass. 

b. To step out of the home base area while making the catch. 

c. For any member of a team to assist a player occupying home 
base in his attempt to recover a pass, if the player at home base 
fumbles the pass, he alone must recover the ball. 

Basketball F.vents 

Basketball events and stunts that have been widely used in- 
clude foul shooting, shooting from various angles and distances, 
dribbling, cutting and shooting, passing, feinting, jumping, 
pivoting and trick handling of the ball. The.se events are not 
merely activities whereby an individual can acquire skills used 
in the game but they provide a basis for organizing competi- 
tion. For example a pentathlon contest consisting of follow-up 
shooting, .shooting against time, dribble through obstacles, chest 
throw for distance and the free throw was used in a western 
city to test skills in basketball fundamentals. Local and district 
winners in several weight classes competed for the city champi- 
onships in these events. Descriptions of several typical activities 
follow. 


Goal Shooting Contests 

Goal shooting is perhaps the most common type of basket- 
ball contest, and*it is used with children, young people and 
adults. The highest number of goals scored in a given number 
of shots from the free throw line determines the winner in 
some contests. Shots from various positions are required in 
others. The Erie County, New York, Youth Bureau, in its 
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county-wide contests requires shots tl> be taken from six posi- 
tions. Fifteen tries are given eacii contestant, five of them 
from the free throw line and two from each of the other five 
positions indicated on the accompanying diagram (Figure 9). 
Goals made from the free throw line count one point; from 
each of the other positions, two points each. The manner of 
shooting is optional with each contestant. 



Figure 9. Diagram of Basketbali. Goal Shooting Contest 


Pre-Season T oumament Events 

Basketball skill events arc used successfully in preparing 
(teams for formal competition. In Pontiac, Michigan, for 
example, a tournament including three such events was held 
during the month of November prior to die opening of the 
league season. -All squad members of participating teams were 
eligible to compete. Scores were kept each week and the team 
securing the largest number of points during tbe month received 
an award. The tournament furnished recreation during the 
month, afforded drills in game fundamentals and helped the 
players get into good physical condition before starting the 
basketball season. 
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The following events* were used: 

Game of 21 . Each team lines up in file behind its captain 
who takes his place behind the double line marking off the 
girls’ zone. At the starter’s signal, he shoots a long shot and then 
a short shot from where the ball hits the playing floor. If the 
ball fails to land in the playing area, the player loses his short 
shot. A long shot through the basket counts two points and a 
short shot one f)oint. Each player in turn takes his shots. The 
team scoring the most points in live minutes wins. 

Dribble Shoot. Each team liAes up behind its captain at the 
double line and faces the same basket which is two-thirds of 
the length of the court from the starting line. At a given signal 
both captains dribble to the foul line where they must stop 
and shoot for the basket before dribbling back to touch off 
the next man. If a man missfes his first shot he must go back 
to the foul line and shoot again. This continues until he makes 
the basket. Each basket counts one point and the team scoring 
ilie most pofhts in five minutes wins. 

Foul Shooting. Each man is allowed ten shots. The team 
scoring the largest percentage of its shots wins. 


Intercity Competition 

A number of middle western cities have conducted a basket- 
ball test competition, each city carrying on the events in its 
own locality and reporting the returns to a central place. The 
events are as follows: 

Free Throw. Ten throws are to be taken frpm behind the 
free throw line, in five series of two throws each. After each 
series, or following each second throw, the contestant must 
step outside the free throw circle and return to continue tffc 
throws. Any style or manner of delivering the ball may be used. 
Points are scored on a basis of the number of baskets properly 
made. Each basket scores one point. 

Dribble in and Shoot. From a spot 25 feet directly out from 
the center of the backboard, the contestant shall advance the 
ball by a continuous and leggil dribble to any point he desires 
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and shoot for a basket. The action must be continuous There 
must be no pause between the dribble and the shot for the 
basket. The direction of the dribble must be toward the basket. 
If the ball goes out of bounds or the dribble is illegal, the trial 
shall score as zero. Ten trials are allowed. Points are scored on 
a basis of one point for each basket properly made. 

Long Shot and a Follow Shot. The long shot shah be taken 
from any point on the arc of a circle drawn on the floor with 
a 20-foot radius from a center directly below the middle of 
the basket. T he short shot must be taken from the spot where 
ball is caught on the rebound or after the first bounce. A 
contestant must catch the ball on the rebound or after the 
first bounce. If the ball touches the floor after the first bounce 
or goes out of bounds during tlie attempt, it shall be ruled a 
dead ball and no score can be made on that part of the attempt. 
An honest attempt must be made to score the goal, and if the 
ball fails to touch the backboard or basket the trial shall 
count as zero. If the long shot is made, the short ^hot must be 
taken from either spot seven or eight, as specified in Basketball 
Ciolf. 

A trial consists of a long shot and a short shot. 

A long shot shall score 2 points if properly executed. 

A short shot .shall score I point if properly executed. 

Ten trials are allowed. 

Basketball Golf. Only one .shot is to be attempted from each 
location (see Figure 10). 

Nos. 1 and 2 are to be taken from the free throw lane on 
each side four feet from the point where the free throw circle 
and the free throw lanes meet. No. 1 is on the left, and No. 2 
is on the right. 

Nos. 3 and 4 are to be taken from the point where the free 
throw circle join.*? the free throw lane. No. 3 is on the left and 
No. 4 is on the right. 

No. 5 is to be taken from the free throw line itself. 

No. 6 is to be tak^n from a point on the fiee throw circle 
wliich is farthest from the center of the backboard. 

Nos. 7 and 8 are to be taken from two points on the free 
throw line extended. Each spot is 12 feet from the center of 
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Figure 10. Diagram of Basketbai.l Goi.f 


the circle. No. 7 is on the left; No. 8 on tlie right. 

Nos. 9 and 10 are fifteen feet from the mid-point between 
the free throw lanes and two feet in toward the center of the 
court from a line drawn under the backboard and extended 
to either side*. No. 9 is on liie left and No. 10 is on the right. 

In making iin attcJiipt, it must be a legal shot from or behind 
the points designated. Step on the spot and shoot, or jump 
and shoot. Points arc stored on a basis of one point for each 
basket properly made. 

This game is sometimes played under a rul^ that permits a 
player to continue shooting only until he misses. C^n his next 
turn he resumes shooting from the spot at which he failed 
previously. A further variation permits a player after missing 
a shot either to await his turn for another shot or to take a 
“risk**. If he chooses the latter, he is allowed another attempt, 
but if he misses it, he must go back to the beginning and wait 
his turn before starting 

One Goal Games . ^ 

Games that can be played around a basketball goal are 
numerous and are susceptible to a great variety of adaptations, 
as the following examples worked out by students at the Nation- 
al Recreation School indicate. 

Freeze Out. First player takes a long and a short shot. If he 
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makes both, the next player in line n^ust do the same. If he 
makes only the long shot or the short one, the player who 
follows makes only one shot. A long shot can be substituted 
for a short one. A short shot cannot be substituted for a long 
shot. If a player fails to shoot a score equal to that of the 
player in front of him, he must drop out. Continue until 
elimination determines the winner. 

Short Shot Freeze Out. Player shoots only short shots. If 
the shooter makes his shot, the next player in line must catch 
the ball before it hits the floor, or he is out. Players are elimi- 
nated; otherwise the game is played as indicated in “Freeze 
Out." 

Twenty-0 yie with Variations. A score of 21 points constitutes 
a game. 

A. Points are scored as follows: A long shot behind a given 
line counts two points; a second shot from point where the 
ball was recovered scores one point. 

B. Each player takes three shots, shooting each successive 
shot, after the first, from the point where ball was recovered, 
scoring .S-2-1 or 5-3-1. 

C. Shoot two shots each from the foul line. First shot 
scores two points, and second one point. Players continue to 
shoot as long they score either of the two shots. 

D. Score as in “B” but player must stop shooting whenever 
he misses a basket, whether or not it is his first, second or third 
shot. 

E. Shoot from foul line, then from the point of recovery, 
and continue as long as successful. Each basket from the foul 
line counts two points and each basket from the floor scores 
one point. 

Pass Relay. Arrange players in file formation. Leader steps 
out in front of his file and passes ball to first man, who passes 
it back to leader and squats on floor. Leader then passes ball 
to next man, who does likewise, and so on down the line until 
the last man passes ball to the leader. Team finishing first wins. 
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Sc^ccER Events 

Among the events involving soccer skills that are commonly 
used are the following: 

Soccer Dribble. Blocks of wood or other objects are placed 
in line at 10-yard intervals over^ course from 50 to 100 yards 
in length. A soccer ball is placed on the ground at the start 
and on signal the contestant dribbles the ball forward alternately 
around each obstacle until the finish line is reached, using feet 
only. Time is taken from start to finish, '^'he contestant may 
be required to make a round trip. 

Hace Kick for Distance. Place ball on kicking line. Con- 
testant takes short run and kicks the ball as far as possible. 
He may cross kicking line after kick is made. 

Bounce Kick. Same as place. kick, except that the ball is 
bounced behind kicking line and kicked after bounce. 

Heading for Distance. The ball is thrown into the air, any 
height, and the'h butted with the head from behind the line. 

Place Kick for Accuracy. Establish a line 30 yards from the 
center of the goal. Place the ball on the line. The contestant 
with or without a run attempts to kick the ball through the goal. 

Score three points if ball goes through on fly. ^ 

Score two points if ball goes through with one bounce. 

Score one point if ball goes through with two or more 
bounces. 

Dribble Kick for Accuracy. Same as place kick, except that 
ball is dribbled before it is kicked. Ball must be moving when 
kicked,’ behind the 30-yard line. 

Soccer Kick for Accuracy. Establish a target five feet square 
on the ground. At a distance of 30 yards, the cpntestant kickis 
the ball so that it will land inside the target. 

Heading for Accuracy. Establish a line 10 yards from goal 
and parallel to it. The contestant stands beljind the line, tosses 
the ball in the air and heads it through the goal. 
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Score two points if ball goes through goal on the fly. 

Score one point if ball goes through goal on the bounce. 

Throw-in for Distance. The contestant stands behind line 
and throws the soccer ball for distance. When throwing the ball, 
both feet must be on the ground; no walk or run before the 
throw is allowed. 


Field Hockey Events 

Popular field hockey events for girls include hockey shooting 
for accuracy, dribble and shoot and dribble around obstacles. 
The last two events can be run as relays, if desired, with team 
rather than individual competition. These events are run in 
much the same manner as some of the soccer events previously 
described. 


Volley Baix Events 

Several events involving skills used in the game of volley 
ball have been devised by the United States Volley Ball As- 
sociation, which has conducted national tournaments in these 
events. They are designed to encourage men and women, boys 
and girls to play this game, in which mixed groups can par- 
ticipate. The activities are suitable for use on the playground 
or in the gymnasium, and w4ien conducted as a tournament 
entries can be on an individual or team basis. The events are:^ 

Serve. The volley ball court on one side of the net is marked 
off in six sections of ecjual size as indicated in the accompany- 
ing diagram (Figure 11). The contestant, standing behind the 
serving line on the opposite side of the court attempts to serve 
five balls over the net into each of the six areas, making a 
total of thirty serves. From one to four points are earned for 
each successful, serve, depending upon the area to which the 
serve is directed. A ball touching a line is good but if it touches 
the net it is not. The net should be at least«six feet six inches 
high for diildren under eleven; se^en feet high for children 

‘From the Official Volley Ball Gvide 1945, copyright 1944 by The United States 
Volley Ball Association, pii!)lished by A. S. Barnes and Company, New York, 
reprinted by permission. 
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Figure II. Diagram of Voluey Bali, .Sf.rvf. 


under fifteen and seven feet six* inches to eight feet high for 
all others. 


Set-up. Ten “set-ups” are attempted from each of three posi- 
tions in this event which is designed to develop accuracy and 
height. A basketball goal ten feet above the floor serves as a 
target and the three positions are indicated in the accompany- 
ing diagram (Figure 12). In each attempt the player stands 
with both feet on the line, tosses the ball two or three feet 
into the air, and as it comes down he bats or passes it into the 
air with both hands so it will drop into the basket. Each suc- 
cessful attempt scores from one to three points, depending 
upon the position; a ball hitting the rim of the goal but not 
going through it scores one-half. 

Passing. For this event a line about ten feet long is marked 
on a smooth vertical wall, parallel with and three feet above 
the floor; a second line is marked eight feet above the floor 
(or five feet above the first line). A third line is -marked on the ' 
• floor four feet away from the wall, and parallel to it. 

The player stands with both feet behind the line on the 
floor, faces the wall, throws a volley ball against the wall and 
then using one or both hands bats or passes the ball continu- 
ously against the wall, if possible 100 times. His feet must be 
behind the four-foot line at all times and in order to count 
the ball must hit the wall on or between the two lines. A ball 
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Figure 12- Diagram of Voli-ey Ball i?ET-up 


hitting outside this zone is simply not counted, but there is 
no penalty. If a player gets oflE to a poor start and thinks he 
can make more continuous passes with a second trial, he may 
have it, but ^^n points are deducted from his score. 

Recovery from Net, In this event which is designed to de- 
velop alertness and skill the player stands eight feet from the 
net, behind a line marked on the floor. He throws the ball 
into the net, dashes forward turning one side of his body toward 
the net, bats the ball into the air so it goes higher than the net, 
stays on the player's side of the net and lands on the floor 
between the net and the eight-foot line. Ten trials are made 
with the player’s right side toward the net; ten with his left. 

Vertical Jump, This event determines the player’s ability to 
jump into the air. He stands with one side toward a wall, 
heels together and on the floor and witli a piece of chalk one 
inch long in his lAnd nearest the wall reaches up as high as 
possible and makes a mark on the wall. He then jumps as 
high as possible and makes another mark on the wall as high 
as possible. The number of inches between the two marks is 
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the height jumped. Three to five trials are given and the best 
record is counted. 

The sixth part of the national test consists of a number of 
questions designed to determine the individual’s knowledge 
of volley ball rules and information about the game. See the 
Guide for a detailed description of these tests and official scoring 
tables and forms. 


A Variety Program 

0 

Meets consisting of events related to game skills usually are 
planned around a single type of game such as baseball or 
volley ball, but occasionally competitions arc arranged which 
include a variety of game skills. A Junior Games contest held 
in Chester, Pennsylvania, designed to develop fundamental 
skills and to promote physical fitness among the boys of the 
county, is typical of such a meet. The events were: 

1. Basketball Goal Throw, from free throw line 

2. Run Around Bases for Time (45' between bases) 

3. Baseball Target Throw for Accuracy (target 24" in 
diameter) 

4. Football Passing for Distance 

5. Ranger Course— eight obstacles— 75- to 100-yard course 

6. Baseball Throw for Distance 

7. Standing Broad jump 

8. Running High Jump 

Boys ten to sixteen years of age were grouped for competition 
into four classes based on a combination of age and height. 
A detailed scoring chart indicating the number of points to 
be awarded for varying records in each event was prepared 
for each of the four classifications. Contestants were urged 
to practice regularly throughout the summer in preparation 
for the games, which were held at the end of the playgrduiad 
season, and to keep records of their scores in practice contests. 
Each entry took part in all the events and the boys having the 
highest total score in each class received appropriate awards. 
A contest of this type encourages the development of proficiency 
in a variety of events rather than specialization in one or two 
activities, and the final competitions afford a culmination to 
the summer or seasonal program. 



CHAPTER XVI 


Selected Program Features 


The diversity of community sports activities and the variety of 
methods used to conduct them have been pointed out in the 
preceding chapters which, iiowever, contain detailed descrip- 
tions of relatively few types of sport. In this finat chapter are 
presented brief accounts of a number of selected activities, that 
illustrate widely different types of sport and successful methods 
of conducting them. The purpose of this chapter is to indicate 
10 local sports authorities program features that have proved 
jxjpular elsewhere and that might merit a place in their own 
program. Many of them, like the wheel races or contests and 
the slow ball leagues can be conducted in any community; 
others like (ishing and rifle or pistol clubs require special facili- 
ties. Some, like the knot hole clubs and the women’s hiking 
groups, are primarily examples of group organization. Rover’s 
archery illustrates an adaptation of a popular sport: indoor 
horseshoes, the transfer into a building of an activity usually 
carried on out of doors. Boxing is included because of the 
popularity and controversial nature of the sport. 

A study of the activities described here should point out the 
wide range of possibilities for developing a community recrea- 
tion program. It is hoped, too, it will also stimulate the imagina- 
tion of sports authorities to the end that they may be more 
resourceful in creating opportunities for people to enjoy a pro- 
gram of challenging, progressive activities. 

456 
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Fishing and Related Sports 

• 

Fishing can perhaps claim more participants than any other 
form of sport and it is engaged in by people who represent a 
wide cross section of the entire community. This popular sport 
is commonly associated with distant lakes, streams or salt-water 
areas, but a number of communities provide opportunities for 
fishing close at hand. 

A City Program 

Duluth, Minnesota, is a city that has used and developed its 
resources for the encouragement of fishing as a sport. Fly cast- 
ing classes have heen conducted for years in the city’s schools 
as an extra-curricular activity, and angling is now possible within 
a mile's walking distance of virtually every home in the city. 
Ten streams and three good-sized jionds are stocked with wary 
trout, and three bass ponds and one perch pond further supple- 
ment Lake Superior with its “deep-sea” fishing. As many as 
15,000 fish, ‘mostly rainbow and speckled trout, have been 
planted in these waters in a single year by local groups. The 
stocking of Duluth’s water areas and the development of the 
municipal fish propagation program have resulted from the co- 
operative effort of city officials and conservation clubs. The 
superintendent of a state hatchery has superrised the supply 
and planting operation, and the Duluth Conservation Club has 
assisted in stream improvement and in clearing the way for the 
establishment of rearing ponds. “Neighborhood fishing, with 
double plays from rearing pond to streams to skillets”^ is bring- 
ing delight to anglers of all ages. A guide map, printed and 
distributed widely by the Park Department, shows the location 
of stocked waters. 

Children’s Activities 

Fishing programs for children have met with an enthusiastic 
response and have proved especially v^uable when they in- 


*L. V. Gusu&on, “Design for Fishing," Recreation, August. 1944. p. 235. 
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eluded instruction in the fine points of^the sport and in sports- 
manship. Park lakes are frequently stocked and opened for 
fishing by children under the fishing license age one or more 
afternoons per week during the fishing season. Children are 
usually required to register and in some cases they are given 
a conspicuous badge which is to be worn while they are fishing. 
The Tzaak Walton League has extended cooperation in many 
children’s fishing programs throughout the country. 

In Barre, Vermont, a two-mile stream, nowhere deep enough 
to be dangerous to clyldren, has been set aside exclusively as a 
fisherman’s paradise for children under sixteen.- The local Fish 
and Game Club secured permission to post the stream and the 
State Fish and Game Service provided the fish, which included 
a few '‘whoppers” to whet the appetite of the anglers. Junior 
wardens are effective in preventing older sportsmen from using 
•the stream, and junior violators of the four-fish limit have been 
few in number. An annual fishing contest, lasting from 9:00 
A.M. to 3:00 P.M. and attracting more than 100 entrants, has 
proved enjoyable for both children and parents. At the close 
of the contest the fish are weighed and measured to determine 
the new city champion; special credit is given for trout taken 
on the fly. The night before the contest a program is presented, 
with movies of previous contests and other outing films, exhibi- 
tions of fly an4 bait casting and talks on angling and con- 
servation. 


Casting Clubs 

The year-round enthusiasm of the genuine fisherman for his 
sport and his feeling of kinship with other anglers motivate the 
organization of fishing clubs that help make life endurable for 
him duiing the months when he is unable to fish. Many recrea- 
tion departments Jiave taken the initiative in bringing together 
the followers of Izaak Walton and in sponsoring a club for 
them. The Casting Club in Evanston, Illinois, a typical example 
of such a group, holds monthly meetings and issues a monthly 
bulletin. Its program^ worked out on the trial and error basis, 
includes tournament bait and fly casting, instruction in bait and 
fly casting, interclub tournament competition, a class in fly 
■See "Gunner Brook,'* by P. G. Angwin, Recreation, August, 1946, p. 246. 
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tying, fishing and outdoor movies, talks and demonstrations by 
professional experts, conservation projects, group fishing trips, 
rod building and social meetings. Modest dues permit the club 
to be virtually self-sustaining, although an employee of the 
Recreation Bureau Serves as secretary and performs various 
services for the club. 


Casting Events 


Primarily an outdoor activity requiring a^pool, pond or lawn 
area, casting can also be conducted successfully indoors in the 
gymnasium. The events recognized by the National Association 
of Angling and Casting Clubs are; 

Official , Ladies 


Wet Fly Accuracy 
Dry Fly Accuracy 
Distance Fly 
Salmon Fly 
Accuracy Bait— ^ oz. 
Accuracy Bait— ^ oz. 
Distance Bait— ^ oz. 
Distance Bait— ^ oz. 
Junior 

Wet Fly Accuracy 
Drv Flv Arriirarv 


Wet Fly Accuracy 
Dry Fly Accuracy 
Accuracy Bait— 54 oz. 
Accuracy Bait— 54 oz. 


Special 

Skish Fly • 
Skish Bait 


Accuracy Bait— ^ oz. 

Accuracy Bait— 54 oz. 

At official meets, five members from the same club constitute 
a club team, and the aggregate score of the five casters is the 
score^for the team. In local tournaments, however, competition 
is commonly on an individual basis, with awards for each event 
and for the best all-around caster. 


Boxing 

The question of whether or not to include boxing in the 
community sports program is a highly controversial issue. The 
physical hazards associated with boxing have caused the sport 
to be condemned by many medical and physical education au- 
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thorities, and the social and emotional conditions that often tend 
to surround the sport have further contributed to the bad repu- 
tation it has acquired in many communities. Recreation agencies 
are frequently subjected to great pressure to include boxing in 
their program, however, and increasingly they are providing 
leadership and facilities for conducting the sport. 

The Problem 

The reasons why jome recreation departments do not conduct 
boxing are perhaps fairly summarized by an executive of long 
experience, who expressed the opinion that no public recreation 
activity takes more organization, supervision and constant check- 
ing. He believes that the same effort, time, funds and energy 
can be diverted elsewhere to greater advantage until greater 
funds and resources are available to handle boxing on a desir- 
able standard. Other departments omit boxing because they 
agree with the Society of State Directors of Physical and Health 
Education, wiiicli in a resolution disapproving^ interscholastic 
boxing, passed in 1938, stated that the “activity on such a highly 
competitive basis is known to be potentially dangerous to the 
welfare of the boys participating.** In 1948 the Joint Committee 
on Health Problems in Education of the National Education 
Association aqd the American Medical Association expressed the 
opinion that boxing, as frequently conducted, is an extremely 
hazardous activity. After pointing out scveial typ^s of serious 
injuries that can be caused by boxing, the committee recom- 
mended that schools should not permit or conduct inter- 
scholastic boxing contests. 

Reports indicate that, in spite of the opinion of the authori- 
ties quoted, the number of recreation departments conducting 
boxing classes and contests is increasing. There is no denying 
the fact that interest in boxing is keen in many cities and that 
large numbers of boys and young men desire to participate in 
•the sport. Some recreation leaders therefore* believe that it is 
better to promote boxing themselves under wholesome condi- 
tions than to leave the sport in the hands of commercial interests 
and fight promoters. They contend that with proper super- 
vision of the boxers the possibility of injury is reduced to a 
minimum. 
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No recreation department should promote the sport unless 
it is prepared to supervise it in a manner that affords maximum 
protection to the participants. It must minimize the possibility 
of injury, assure wholesome conditions of competition and 
avoid the exploitation of the boxers. The younger the boys, the 
greater is the danger and the stricter should be the supervision 
of the sport. Where a boxing program is carried on regulations 
need to be adopted covering such factors as the qualifications of 
the instructor, ages of participants, medical examinations, paren- 
tal consent, type of equipment, number and length of rounds 
and bouts, eligibility requirements and public matches or ex- 
hibitions. In states where state legislation governing boxing 
exists, local regulations must avoid conflict with it. 

Two basic principles are suggested to recreation departments 
that decide to include boxing in their program: 

1. The activity, like the other parts of the program, should 
be conducted as a form of recreation in which the participants 
take part because of the enjoyment they gain from doing so. 

2. Provision* should be made to insure the welfare of the 
participants and to afford them every reasonable protection 
against the physical and moral hazards frequently associated 
with the activity. 

Typical rules governing boxing appear in the pages that 

follow. • 

Boxing in the Recreation Program 

The boxing program in some cities is restricted largely to 
scheduled classes, with little or no emphasis on matches or 
tournaments, although a show may be staged at the 'end of the 
instruction period. In other cities sets of boxing gloves are 
provided at centers with facilities for the sport, which can be 
used at the leader’s discretion, but no formal classes are sched- 
uled. Spectators at matches or exhibitions are frequently barred 
or limited, on the founds that abuses are induced by permitting 
outsiders to be present. Instruction and competition receive 
equal emphasis in most boxing programs. The training of boxers 
for amateur or professional com[>etition outside its program is 
not an appropriate function of the recreation department, how- 
ever, and its staff should not be permitted to do so. Whether 
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the department is ever justified in cooperating with newspapers, 
stores, clubs or other agencies in the promotion of city-wide or 
intercity competition over which it has little or no control, is 
open to serious question. Professional boxing interests should 
be excluded completely from any part in or connection with the 
boxing program, and gambling should not be tolerated. 

Rules for Classes. Milwaukee is a city where for many years 
boxing has been a feature of the indoor center program. The 
attempt to protect the interests and welfare of the boxers is 
evident from the following summary of some of the rules for 
boxing instructors in that city: 

Each boy, on joining a social center boxing class must be en- 
rolled, and his attendance kept by the instructor. Before attending 
a class he must file a card filled out and signed by his parents and 
his physician. No boy under sixteen years of age can be enrolled. 

Spectators are not allowed in the boxing room except upon writ- 
ten permission of the Director of the Center. 

Instructors are to follow a suggested program of * varied activi- 
ties and are cautioned to use judgment with beginners, not to per- 
mit overwork and to be careful in matching boys when they put on 
the gloves. 

Instructors are not allowed to promote amateur matches, to 
urge or encourage any member of a class to compete in any boxing 
exhibition or to manage or second any boy in any bout, who has 
been a member of a social center class during the current season. 
No one is permitted to solicit members of a class, in the building, 
for amateur or professional exhibitions. 

Recommended Procedures. The Joint Committee on Health 
Problems, referred to in a preceding paragraph, recommended 
that the following or similar safety precautions should be taken 
when boxing is conducted in public schools.® These might be 
applied equally to boxing as conducted by authorities respon- 
sible for a community sports program. 

Floor Equipment to Be Provided— 

1. One portable demountable boxing ring (a roped square six- 
teen feet by sixteen feet with padded posts, triple ropes) 

2. One canvas covered felt mat— eighteen feet by eighteen feet 
by one inch 

*From '^Resolution on Boxing," Health and Physical Education, December, 1948, 
pp. 657-858. 
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3. One canvas or riibbv cover— eighteen feet by eighteen feet by 
one-half inch 

Student Equipment to Be Provided-^ 

1. Soft, twelve-ounce gloves with wrist gauntlets (sufficient in 
number for class practice) 

2. Padded head protectors with chin pad 

3. Individual rubber teeth protectors 

4. Aluminum or bakelite perineal supporters 

5. No bandages of any kind shall be used on the hands 

Contest Conditions to he Observed— 

1. Bouts shall consist of not more than three rounds of two 
minutes each. 

2. Rest periods shall be at least ninety seconds in duration. 

3. Contestants shall not diffei^ in weight more than six pounds. 

4. Contestants shall not differ in age more than thirty months. 

5. There shall be a referee and two judges for every bout. Their 
combined scores shall be decisive. 

6. Each contestant shall be examined by a physician and certi- 
fied to be physically fit for participation. 

7. There shall be a qualified physician at every interscholastic 
contest whose decision shall take precedence over the referee's in 
determining the ability of a contestant to continue with safety 
after any injury or marked evidence of mismayihing. 

8. When a fall or knock-down occurs, the referee must halt the 
bout for at least eight seconds. 

9. Judges shall award points equally for avoiding blows and for 
delivering blows (defense and attack). 

Tournament Regulations. Amateur boxing matches or ex- 
hibitions under the auspices of public recreation departments 
in Wisconsin are subject to the sanction of the State Athletic 
Commission and are conducted under regulations adopted by 
the Wisconsin Recreation Association. Rule I,* relating to eligi^ 
bility for competition is as follows: 

Sec. 1. Each <!ontestant must be a member of a bona fide boxing 
class conducted by a public recreation department which is a mem- 
ber of the Wisconsin Recreation Association. 

Sec. 2. Each contestant must file a certificate of good physical 
condition from his family physician with the Department of Rec- 
reation, at the time of joining the boxing class. 

Sec. 3. Each contestant must file a parents’ permission card with 
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the Department of Recreation at the itime of joining the boxing 
class. 

Sec. 4. Each contestant must be 16 years of age or over. 

Sec. 5. Each contestant must file with the Department of Rec- 
reation an injury waiver blank signed by himself and his parents 
or guardian before competing. 

Sec. 6. Each contestant must have had not less than ten lessons 
in a boxing class conducted by the Department of Municipal Rec- 
reation before competing. 

Sec. 7. No contestant shall have competed professionally or have 
competed in more tlian three bouts under the auspices of any club 
or organization. Bouts conducted under the auspices of a recrea- 
tion department are excepted. 

A few sections from other rules are: 

All contests must be limited to three rounds. A round shall be 
of two minutes duration, with an intermission of one and one-half 
minutes between rounds. 

Each contestant must be examined prior to entering the ring by 
a physician who has been licensed to practice in Wisconsin, and 
that pliysician shall certify in writing over his sigt;iature as to the 
contestant’s physical condition to engage in such a contest. 

A contestant knocked down shall be compelled to take a count 
of nine, even though he may gain his feet at an earlier count. 

It is clear that in Wisconsin the regulations are designed to 
provide maximum protection to the participants in boxing 
tournaments sponsored by local recreation authorities. 


Kite Tournaments 

The building and flying of kites is a sport that is popular 
around the world. Altliough in America it is primarily a chil- 
dren’s activity, in some countries it is also a favorite game for 
adults. The skill of the Chinese in making and flying kites is 
well known and in Siam kite contests are held in which grown- 
ups flying large Star-shaped kites attempt to cut down small kites 
sent up on the opposite side of a bamboo-pqle barrier across 
the flying field.^ Remarkable skill in manipulating kites in the 
air is developed by enthusiasts in this sport. 

A distinctive feature of most kite tournaments is that the 

^Sce W. Robert Moore, “Scintillating Siam,” National Geographic Magazine, 
February. 1947. 
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kites entered must have been made by the contestants. Entries 
are usually classified according to the type of kite, such as kites 
having a tail, box or tailless kites, and novelty types. The 
agency conducting the meet sometimes furnishes string in meas- 
ured balls, to eliminate the necessity of measuring the contest- 
ants’ string at the meet. A kite hospital with material for 
minor repairs, set up on the flying field, is a desirable provision 
at kite tournaments. Each contestant is usually allowed one 
assistant to help in manipulating the kite. ^ 

The following regulations for typical kitf tournament events, 
issued by the Recreation Department of Kansas City, Missouri, 
will be found useful by local recreation authorities in planning 
kite contests. 

Highest Flyer (Bow Kite). In this event kites shall be started 
on signal, run out to end of string and worked up to highest 
possible altitude. At end of five minutes a second signal shall 
be given and contestants shall return to starting line. Judges 
shall order kites at lower elevation to be brought down so that 
they may by a process of elimination determine the three kites 
flying at the highest elevation. 

Highest Flyer (Box Kite). (Same procedure as in Event 1). 

loo-Yard Dash (Any Style Kite). A ball of string which has 
been measured shall be given to each contestant. Kites shall 
start on signal, shall be run out to end of string and wound 
back (on reel or other device) to hand of flyer. Assistant may 
stand under kite in order to catch it when it falls to the ground. 
The contestant who shall first complete event and return to 
starting line shall be declared winner. 

Strongest Puller (No Box Kites). Kites shall be run out to 
end of measured string. Spring scales shall be used and thc^ 
pull measured for two minutes. The first three places shall be 
given to the kite5 measuring the strongest pull in this length of 
time. Contestants shall return to the starting line to be' judged. 

Kite Antics (Any Style Kite). Kites shall be judged on 
novelty of performance in the air— diving, tumbling, etc. Odd- 
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shaped and grotesque kites shall be considered. Contestants shall 
return to the starting line to be judged. 

Making a Tailless Kite (Box Kite). All materials (paper, 
sticks, etc.) shall be provided for contestants. Making shall in- 
clude lashing (no tails), stringing, covering, etc. The kite must 
fly without a tail. Awards shall be given to the three kites which 
are first completed and flown by contestants. Contestants shall 
return to the starting line to be judged. 

Kite Battle. On t],ie first signal kites shall be run out to end 
of measured string. Any type of sawing or cutting device may be 
applied to the string provided it does not come nearer the kite 
than 25 feet and does not cover more than 50 feet of the string. 
J udges shall inspect cutting devices before the event begins. On 
the second signal the battle shall begin. Contestants may move 
anywhere within the prescribed. flying field in attempting to cut 
down the string of their opponent’s kites. Any strategy except 
physical interference on the part of the contestants or catching 
hold of opponent’s string shall be allowed. , 

Kites coming to the ground, whether cut loose or entangled 
and brought down, shall be disqualified. On the other hand, 
'kites which are fouled and brought to the gorund unfairly may 
resume play. 

f* 

Prettiest Kite in the air. 

Smallest Kite that will fly at least 15 feet high. 
Arrangements for Flying Field 

The field shall be marked with three lines as [allows: 

a. Boundary line back of which contestant shall not run in 
working his kite into the air 

b. Start and finish line (100 feet in front of boundary line) 
on which contestant shall stand at the start of the event and 
to which he shall return for judging at the conclusion of the 
event 

c. Assistant’s line» (50 feet in front of the starting line) on 
which the assistant may hold kite and project it into the air 
at the start of the event 
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Model Airplane Activities 

• 

The widespread interest of American youth in the building 
and flying of model airplanes was accelerated by the Second 
World War in which aircraft played such a prominent part. De- 
velopments in the making and flying of model planes, especially 
control-line models, are outstanding in several cities with air- 
plane factories, but interest in the sport is by no means limited 
to such localities. Recreation departments are promoting this 
rapidly growing form of sport, and in several cities they have 
set aside special areas for the flying of control-line planes. 

The promotion of model aircraft in Akron, Ohio, has fol- 
lowed a fairly typical pattern. Participants in the program have 
been organized as Model Air Cadets, under the sponsorship of 
the local school and recreation authorities, a city newspaper and 
a business men’s group. During the winter months model air- 
plane building classes are conducted in school and park recrea- 
tion centers, with competent instructors, supplies and materials 
furnished by the recreation department. Every week during the 
outdoor season b model flying contest is held, with events for 
varying types of models and with the contests held in different 
parts of the city, as a means of arousing interest in the sport. 
The department furnishes the labor and materials for condi- 
tioning the field, including the preparation of the control circle. 

The events included in model plane contests vary. At a Model 
Airplane Derby in Glendale, California, they included speed 
races in six classes, precision flying, scale model flights and in- 
dividual and team stunts. Planes received an appearance rating, 
with points allotted for design, finish and workmanship. In pre- 
cision flying events, points were awarded for the take-off, level 
flying, climb, dive, wing-over, loops, inverted flight, outside loop, 
vertical figure eight, horizontal figure eight, special maneuvers, 
landing and flight pattern. In the team stunts two or more 
planes were required to fly simultaneously in the'same circle. A ' 
pivot-disc pylon was provided for model planes attempting to 
make records in tfie speed racing events. A meet of this type 
requires highly competent officials and detailed, specific rules 
and regulations relating to the planes, the contestants and the 
conduct of the events. 
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Knot-hole Clubs 

Boys' interest in baseball is fostered in some cities through 
the organization of the knot-hole clubs, the members of which 
attend professional league ball games from time to time. Mem- 
bership is composed primarily of boys who play on playground 
teams, but it is sometimes open to members of other boys' or- 
ganizations. The recreation authorities arrange with the man- 
agement of professional baseball teams to permit the members 
of the knot-hole clubs to attend games at specified times, either 
free or on payment of a nominal admission fee. The ages of 
club members vary, but nine is usually the minimum, and from 
twelve to sixteen years, the maximum. Non-transferable mem- 
bership cards arc issued, which entitle the members to admission 
at the ball park on the specified dates only. Since club activities 
involve travel to and from a ball park, it is customary to require 
parents to sign a form granting their son permission to enroll 
as a member of the local knot-hole organization. An agreement 
was reached with the league authorities in one city whereby 
members of the knot-hole clubs retrieved balls “lost" during 
league games at the local ball park and turned them over to the 
recreation department for use by boys’ baseball teams. 

Knot-hole clubs also serve as a means of promoting sports- 
manship, and members are required to agree to certain rules 
of conduct, #vhich are commonly printed on the back of the 
membership card. The following used in Santa Barbara, Cali- 
fornia, are typical: 

Jn becoming a member of the Santa Barbara Knot-Hole Club 
and in accepting this ticket to the specified games of the Dodgers, 
I agree that— 

1. 1 will not at any time miss school to attend a game. 

2. I will not attend any game against the wishes ot my parents 
or superior. 

3. 1 will uphold the principles of clean speech, clean sports and 

clean habits, and will join the rest of the boys against profane 
language. . 

4. I will not give this card or lend it to another boy. 

5. 1 will not abuse the privileges extended me as a member of 
this club. 

I understand that by breaking any of these agreements I will 
lose my membership in the Santa Barbara Knot-Hole Club. 
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^ Wheei. R^ces and Contests 

* 

Wheel toys— roller skates, scooters, pushmobilcs, wagons and 
bicycles— are perennially popular means of locomotion for chil- 
dren of various ages and they lend themselves to a variety of 
contests. Many of these events require a paved surface, which 
should be large enough to prevent congestion and thus mini- 
mize the danger of collisions arid accidents. If it is necessary 
to use a street, arrangements must be made to have it roped 
off and closed to traffic while the activities are in progress. The 
value of some of these events and the participants’ interest in 
them are due in part to the fact that the equipment is made by 
the boys and girls. In recognition of this a parade of inspection 
is a feature at some events, with awards for workmanship, origi- 
nality or attractive appearance. 


Scooter Events 

Here are a fety events for scooters, which are the joy of young 
children: 

Standing Scooter Race. The contestants line up on the starting 
line, each with his scooter. Contestant places one foot on the 
scooter, and at the signal propels himself by pushing with the 
other foot. In the same race straightway distancesaof 2!> to 200 
yards may be used, depending upon the age of the contestants. 

Scooter Coast for Distance. This event is started like the scooter 
race, but the course is shorter. On reaching the finish line, each 
contestant must have both feet on his scooter; no motion of the 
legs, arms or body is permitted after he passes it. The player 
making the longest coast wins. 

Zigzag Scooter Race. A block of wood or a box is placed every 
10 yards for a distance of 100 yards in the lane of each con- 
testant. The contestant zigzags down the course, to the right of 
one box, to the left of the next, and so on. On reaching the 
last box, he circles it and zigzags back to the^tarting line. The 
first one completing the course is the winner. (Each lane must 
be sufficiently wide to avoid collisions.) 
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Coaster Derby 

The making and racing of coasters and wagons of various 
sorts are popular annual events in many cities. Rules often 
cover such factors as the ages of the contestants, size of wheels, 
and the part contestants must have in constructing the coaster as 
well as the conduct of the individual events.^ Typical activities 
are: 

Coasting Derby. After a push of specified length, the coaster 
must proceed under his own momentum over the course, which 
is usually on a slope, to the finish line. 

Cross-Country Race. In this event each contestant is allowed 
a pusher who, either with hands or use of a pole, pushes the 
coaster around the course, which may consist of one complete 
city block. 

t 

Obstacle Race. In this event the driver assisted by a mechanic 
proceeds over the course to the finishing line as quickly as he 
can, having overcome the follotving obstacles; , 

(1) Lifted the coaster over a net stretched across the course. 

(2) Interchanged the two wheels on the rear axle. 

The driver and mechanic change seats for the last half of the 
race. (A fairly level course is desirable for this race and for the 
Cross-Country Event.) 


Bicycle Contests 

Safety in bicycling depends in part upon the rider’s ability 
to maneuver his bicycle under varying conditions. As an incen* 
tive to the development of bicycle skills, many recreation de- 
partments have conducted bicycle contests, which test the par- 
ticipant’s skill in controlling his bike. Instruction and practice 
periods preparatory to the contest are desirable. Bicycle Day 
programs commonly include both team and individual events, 
such as the following used in a Bicycle Rodeo in Ocean City, 
New Jersey.® 


■For a detailed account of a coaster derby, sec “Derby Day in Burbank,” 
Recreation, March, 1946, p. 636. 

•Lome C. Rickcrt, “A Bic\'cle Rodeo,** Recreation, October, 1941, pp. 446*448. 
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Team Potato Relay. Earfi team lines up in relay formation 
with a potato for each team member placed at the far end of 
the field. On the signal to start the first rider on each team rides 
to the end of the field, picks up his potato and returns to the 
starting line; the second rider then does likewise, and so on. 
The first team to carry its potatoes back one at a time and place 
them in its box, wins. 

Slow Race. About thirty yards is a good distance for this 
event, with five-foot lanes marked out for each contestant. The 
purpose of the race is to see whicli rider can take the longest 
time to cover the distance. The lanes are important to keep 
the contestants from interfering witli one another and to pre- 
vent undue curving, which increases the distance. Any con- 
testant touching a line or putting his foot to the ground is dis- 
qualified. The last rider to cross the line wins. 

Steeplechase. Six hazards are arranged along the course, 
which is a little over a quarter mile long. Each hazard is num- 
bered, and appropriate signs are placed along the way. The 
ground should be quite rough, as this adds a broncho touch; it 
also cuts down the contestants’ speed and thus makes for greater 
safety. Stakes and ropes are placed along both sides of each 
hazard to make sure every rider goes through the designated 
area. No racing or small tire bikes are permitted inMie Steeple- 
chase. The following hazards are used: 

Low Bridge— Trvo uprights about four feet apart, with ever- 
green branches placed so low that riders must duck to get 
through. Sign— “Low Bridge Ahead.” 

Balloon Barrage— Two rows of balloons about three feet above 
the ground are tied to ropes about eighteen or twenty feet long, 
suspended so that considerable skill is required to go between 
the rows without breaking the balloons. 

Breakers— A roped-off area with a maze of rocks placed in such 
a way that the rider.must wind his way through. Sign-“Break- 
ers Ahead.” 

Hurdle— A ramp about four feet high. MakK sure the up and 
down grades are not too steep, or the pedals will fail to clear 
the hump. Place a strong wooden rail along the sides of the 
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ramp for safety. The approach should be over a roped-off path 
about four feet wide. This will result in a straight course to the 
hurdle, making it less difficult for ‘the rider to “take” it safely. 
If the course is laid out in such a way that a turn must be made 
just before the rider enters the approach, his speed will be re- 
duced to the desired rate. 

Sand Trap— This should be placed just beyond the hurdle, 
with a sign, “Sand Trap” near by. There should be enough 
loose sand there .to make it possible, ibut difficult, to get through 
without dismounting. 

Bushwhacker— Place two rows of bushes about fifteen feet 
long, four or five feet apart, with the branches interlacing. A 
concealed garden hose with a spray no/zle is placed -in the 
bushes and the rider is given a mild ducking as a parting shot. 

To the Finish Line— The course from the last hazard to the 
finish line is a loose cinder track where traction is poor and 
little speed is possible. 

Other bicycle events are: 

Plank Rid(\ Planks about four inches wide are laid end to 
end on the ground continuously for some distance. Riders at- 
tempt to complete the plank course without riding off onto the 
ground. (This event can be run by marking parallel lines on 
the ground^or pavement.) 

Candle Race. Each entry rides 100 yards with a lighted candle 
in his hand; the first rider to finish with his candle lit wins. 

Paper Throwing Contest. Three to five 'barrels or boxes are 
placed in a row. twenty-five feet apart, each a tew feet from a line 
whicli marks the rider’s course. Each contestant is given twice as 
many rolled newspapers as there are barrels. He starts twenty- 
five feet from the first barrel, and without getting off his bicycle 
attempts to throw a paper into each harrel as he passes it. At the 
end of the line he turns around and returns, throwing the rest 
of the papers in the barrels as he passes th^n. 

Circle Ride. This tests the rider’s ability to keep his bike 
under control while riding in circles. Three concentric circles 
are painted on the ground: one, twenty five feet in diameter, 
the next, twenty-two, and the inner circle, eighteen feet in di- 
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ameter. There is a staggered break in eacli circle, three feet 
long. The ride^ enters the outer circle, makes a complete ride 
around it and enters the next without stopping or allowing his 
tire to touch any of the lines. When he reaches the inner cin le 
he rides around it, then out again and continues reversing his 
course until he rides out of the outer circle. 

Obstacle Race. Ten obstacles are placed in eacli of two nnvs 
for this event. (Paper ice cream cartons make good obstat les. 
or one-foot circles marked on the ground.) The lows are eight 
feet apart, and the obstacles are placed five ^o eight feet apart 
in the rows. The rider makes a zig-zag round-trip ride along 
the rows of obstacles, trying not to knock any over. 

Coast for Distance. The rider is permitted to pedal his bicycle 
to a designated line and he 4:hen coasts lor distance, whith is 
measured from the line to the stopping point. 

In scoring contests ol this type, first, second and third places 
may be won by the persons turning in the best time or distant e. 
or a certain number of points may be granted to place winners 
in each event, with specified deductions for infractions of the 
rules. 


Roller Skating Carnival 

The programs of the annual roller skating carnivals held 
ander the auspices of .the Berkeley, California, Recreation De - 
partment include many popular roller skating events. Fhe fea- 
tures at one of these carnivals were as follows: 

1 . Parade of Entrants 


2. Events 
A. Boys 

Class (a)— under 85 pounds 

100-yard dash 
Coast for distance 
Tandem race 
Tire race 

100-yard relay (4 boys) 
One-skate race 
Potato race 


B. Girls 

Under 10 years 

50-yard dash 

Coast for distance 

Single skate 

Partners' race 
<1 
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Class (b)— under 100 pounds 

200-yard dash 
Coast for distance 
Tandem race 
Tire race 

200-yard relay (4 boys) 
Potato race 

Class (c)— 100 to 115 pounds 

200-yard dash 
I’hrough-a-tire rare 
Relay (4 boys) 


10 years through twelve 

75-yard dash 
Coast for distance 
100-yard relay (4 girls) 
Partners' race 

Over 13 years 

75-yard dash 
Backwards race 
Partners' race 


Class (d)— unlimited 

COO-yaid dash 
Relay (4 boys) 

3. Exhibition Skating— boys and girls of all ages 

4. Skate Coasters and. Scooters 
Skate Coasters 

Boys— 05 pounds and under 50-yard dash* 

Under 85 pounds 100-yard dash 

Under 100 pounds 150-yard handkerchief pick-up 

Scooters 

Boys— 05 pounds and under 50-yard dash 
Under 85 pounds 100-yard dash 

Under 100 pounds 150-yard handkerchief pick-up 

Coast for distance— both scooters and skate coasters— All classifi- 
cations under 100 pounds, 

5. Hockey Game— seven-minute halves. 

In the coasting events for distance, a 50-foot run was allowed 
in which to gain momentum. Only standard steel skates were 
j^ermitted in the races. 


An ^*All-WheeLr Meet 

An “all-wheels’* meet in which many typdis of wheel toys are 
entered is interesting to spectators and usually attracts a great 
variety of entries. A successful meet of this type was conducted 
at each of its playgrounds by the Elizabeth, New Jersey, Recrea- 
tion Commission, with the following events: 
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1. Grand Parade 

During the parade, the judges will 
(a) The most colorful vehicle 
' (b) The best decorated vehicle 

2. Tricycle Race— Half block 

3. Coaster Wagon Race— half block 

4. Bicycle Race— one block 

5. Roller Skate Race— one block 

6. Tire Rolling Race— one block 

7. Roller Skate Race— one block 

8. Hoop Rolling Race— one block 

9. Tire Rolling Race— one block 

10. Automobile Race— half block 

11. Roller Skate llace— one block 

12. Scooter Race— half block 

13. Bicycle Race — 14 mile 

14. Hoop Rolling Race— one block 

1 5. Bicycle Relay Race— 4 to team 


select the following: 


Pre-school. Under G years 
Under 10 years. 

Under 10 years. 

Under 10 years. 

Under 12 years. 

Under 12 years. 

Underbid years. 

Under IG years. 

Under 6 years. 

Under 14 years. 

Under !4 years. 

Under 12 years. 

Under 12 years. 

Under 16 years. 


Horseback Riding 

Thanks to the services of park and recreation departments 
the cost of horseback riding is no longer prohibitive in several 
communities. The Union County, New Jersey, Park Commis- 
sion, for example, owns and operates a riding stable accom- 
modating fifty horses and conducts a rich and varied program 
for riders. The stable is located in the 2000-acre Watch ung 
Reservation which has more than twenty-two miles of well-kept 
bridle paths. At the stable is a lighted riding ring; nearby is an 
excellent jumping course, and in the stable is an attractive club 
room. Horses owned by the Commission are hired out and 
individual instruction in riding is offered at reasonable rates. 
Organized classes of eight or more riders are given free instruc- 
tion, and classes from public atid private schools have used the^ 
stable for their headquarters. 

The sport has, been promoted through the organization of 
several groups such as a Girls’ Troop, Boys’ Troop, Junior 
Troop and Advanced Troop. The Watch ufig Riding and Driv- 
ing Club sponsors a varied program, the highlight of which is 
the annual horse show that attracts several hundred entries and 
thousands of spectators and that includes horsemanship events. 
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jumping and mounted games. Moonl^ht rides, rides and break- 
fast, jrapcr chases, endurance rides, gymkhanas and social events 
give variety to the program. During the late spring^and summer 
the stable is open several evenings each week £or persons em- 
ployed during the day. Large bobsleds and double and single 
cutters for winter parties and a large wagon for hay rides are 
available at the stable. 

Riflk and Pistol Ci-ubs 

Clubs of this type have been sponsored for years by several 
recreation departments, and in view of tlie great impetus which 
the Second World War gave to interest in the use of firearms, 
they are certain to increase in numbers and popularity. The 
Rifle and Pistol Shooters Club in St. Paul, Minnesota, formally 
organized in 1929, is an unusually successful organization, with 
both senior and junior members. Matches and practice shooting 
take place at an indoor range several evenings a week and out- 
door shooting, at the Fort Snelling Range on week ends. Rifle 
marksmanship (lasses have been conducted, and boys and girls 
fifteeji years and (3vcr, with 22 calilier rifles, have received free 
instruction in marksmanship, the care of arms and safety in 
handling them. Cooperation has been extended to Boy Scouts 
in preparing tjiem for their merit badge tests and a High Schtjol 
Rifle League has been formed. Competitive events include 
shoulder-to-shoulder rifle and pistol matches, and an annual 
banquet is among the s(K:ial features of the club's program. All 
rifle, pistol and revolver ( ompetitions are governeci by the rules 
laid down by the National Rifle Association, with which the 
dub is aililiaicd. 


Slow Ball Leagues 

The c^rganiration of softball leagues for older men who play 
under modified rules is an example of how adaptations in sport 
can be made to meet the needs of special age groups and to 
temper the compethive spirit in the interest of fun. Variously 
called “fumble,** “not-do-good,*' slow ball, slow pitching or “old- 
timers’’ leagues, they give a chance to play to the many men 
who are not young enough or skillful enough to cope, with the 
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fast pitching and the lij^ely ball used in the regular leagues* 
These fumble leagues have attracted large numbers of middle- 
aged “veterans/’ and because strikeouts are few, spectators enjoy 
watching the games. Hits, runs and errors are numerous. 

In the fumble leagues a minimum age limit is generally set, 
a slow pitch is required, and either a 14-incli or an outseam 
12-inch ball is used, which is much less lively than the regula- 
tion ball and makes the use of gloves unnecessary. An atmos- 
phere of sociability generally prevails, in part because rules arc 
more flexible than in other leagues. T*eam rosters are not 
strictly limited, but no one playing in an organized softball 
league is eligible to play in a fumble league. Variations in play 
arc common; for example, if each team has a dozen men on 
hand, they may all be allowed to play, or if the game is going 
too fast, the team may agree to have four outs instead of three 
or to play several extra inning^. Though fun rather than win- 
ning is stressed, batting and fielding averages are watched with 
keen interest and a trophy is usually awarded the winning team. 
Because voluiUeer umpires are generally used and a ball lasts 
several games, the expenses of running this type of league are 
relatively small. 


Rovers’ Archery 

A rovers’ archery course, constructed by the boys in a club at 
one of Milwaukee’s recreation centers, was a project involving 
both crafts and sports skills. The boys had become adept at 
making their own bows and arrows and at target sh(X)ting and 
wanted a more challenging activity; hence the rovers’ archery 
course. Targets made of six thicknesses of corrugated card- 
board, sewed or wired together, were cut out to represent game 
birds and animals and were painted with water colors to give 
them a lifelike appearance. Tlie targets were then mounted on^ 
two or more stakes, which were driven at least a foot into the 
ground, in positions on the course. 

In one type of course the targets were erected in a semi- 
circle, preferably with a semicircular hill ill the background to 
stop arrows in flight, the distances to the targets varying from 
fifteen to forty yards. On a properly laid out course, individuals 
shooting at one target do not need to wait for people shooting 
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at an adjacent target to complete the;jr rounds before picking 
up their arrows. The targets may also be set out in a large 
{circle similar to a clock golf course, in which case shooters 
advance from one target to another, the range changing from 
target to target. Much ingenuity can be displayed in the place- 
ment of the targets. A rovers’ course provides an incentive for 
the development of skill in archery and in addition can serve 
as a means of teaching valuable lessons in conservation.^ 

Golf for Women 

Minneapolis is one of the cities where women’s clubs have 
been organized at the municipal courses, with membership open 
to any local woman golfer upon payment of the annual club fee 
of one dollar. The season starts in the spring with an organiza- 
tion meeting and luncheon or* supper in the golf clubhouse, 
following the first period of play. Some clubs meet weekly for 
morning play; others tee off from 4:30 to 6:00 P. M. The 
seasonal schedule includes such events as Chance' Blind Bogey, 
Putt-around Contest, Bingo Bango Bungo, Bridge Golf, Lucky 
Number and Putter Plus contests. Club teams of eight members 
each are formed for match play, and a series of tournaments is 
set up in which the teams participate. The clubs have proved 
an effective means of promoting the game among women and 
have resulted in greater interest on their part in tournament 
play. 

Indoor Horseshoes 

The arrival of winter causes ringers to be abandoned until 
spring in most cities, but not in White Plains, New York, where 
horseshoe pitching is a year-round sport. Three regulation 
{courts have been installed in a .small g)'mnasium in a former 
high school building now used for municipal purposes. Readily 
accessible from the Police Headquarters and Fire Department, 
the courts are the center of keen rivalry between policemen and 
firemen who play bffore and after tours of duty, and they also 
serve as a nucleus for many social activities. “Clubs have been 
formed, forums started, coed parties conducted, and picnics and 

*For more detailed information, including a formula for scoring, see Richard G. 
Breeden, “A Rovers' Archery Course in Milwaukee," Recreation, May, 19S9, p. 69. 
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fishing trips planned foTj the spring and summer. Family con- 
tests are arranged, with handicap lines painted on the floor 
to guide the younger pitchers.*’^ Children as well as adults use 
the courts, and school and class clubs function during the 
winter months. The provision of the indoor courts has con- 
tributed to greater interest and also to better play. For example, 
one winner of the city junior championship, both indoors and 
outdoors, proceeded to win the state title. 

• 

A Women's Hiking Club 

The Sails and Trails Club sponsored by the Seattle. Washing- 
ton, Park Department is a successful outing group of women 
over eighteen years of age. Started in 1929 with a week-end 
outing at tlie city’s playground camp, the club has become a 
successful, self-sustaining organization. It was called “Sails” for 
the boats on whicli they might travel and “Trails ’ for the trails 
and roads over which they might hike. Representatives from 
each of the p3rk held houses serve on the executive board with 
the department’s director of girls’ activities, and subcommittees 
are appointed for publicity, scouting, membership, memory book 
and photographs. Membership is informal and expenses low. 

Trips are planned for each month and a calendar of activities 
is printed twice a year. Ferries, busses and sne»?u:ars carry the 
members to starting points for hikes to the beaches, trails and 
mountains that make the region around Seattle a paradise for 
walkers. Winter snow trips to the municipal mountain ski 
course have been most popular. A Rhixlodendron Hike, Spring 
Hike to the Daffodil Festival and a tramp for Christmas greens 
are annual features. Because overnight hikes tend to limit the 
group, only two are scheduled each year. Speakers on nature 
lore, birds, geology, marine life or other related subjects accom- 
pany the club on some of the outings. 

A Decathlon for Adults 

Most people engage in only a few forms of sport, but some 
have a wide range of interests. A decathlon or pentathlon 

■Carl E. Waite, “Iloneshoe Pitchers Move Indoon,- Recreation, December, 194S, 
p. 487. 
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appeals to individuals who enjoy a variety of sports, even though 
they may not be outstanding performers in any single event. 
It also serves as a means of stimulating participation in a wider 
range of sports. The Firestone Tire and Rubber Company of 
Akron, Ohio, which provides excellent recreation facilities and 
a diversified inter-departmental program for its workers, has 
jonducted a decathlon for the men and women employees. The 
events were scheduled during one week in October, with two 
events on most days, and the facilities were free to contestants, 
who took part in all* ten of the activities. The winner of first 
place for each event received one point; of second place, two 
points, and so on for all contestants. The man and the woman 
receiving the lowest total score for all events were the decathlon 
champions. The events were: 

1. Golf— 18 holes of medal play 

2. Bowling— 3 single games fcJr total score 

3. Basketball Foul Shooting— 30 trials 

4. Archery— 30 arrows at 30 yards (Standard method of 
scoring) 

5. Rifle shooting— from prone, kneeling, and standing posi- 
tion (Ten shots from each position) 

fi. Horseshoes— 30 shoes— three points for each ringer; two 
points for shoes within six inches of the stake, and one 
point for v>ther outside shoes 

7. Standing Broad Jump— thrre tries; the best jump to count 

8. Shot Put with Medicine Ball— three tries, the best throw 
to count 

9. Softball Throw for Distance— three throws, the best throw 
to count 

10. Swimming— 60 yards 

Other Activities 

There is no limit to the number and variety of special events 
that can be planned around the many activities in the field of 
sport. Archery and top spinning, bowling and lariat throwing, 
trapshooting and rope jumping are typical activities that lend 
themselves readily to contests and tournaments. The recreation 
worker who is resourceful and who utilizes the readily available 
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literature on sports can arrange special contests or devise test 
events that jvill contribiite much to the development of skills 
and interest in almost any form of sport. 

In Conclusion 

Throughout this volume much emphasis has been laid upon 
the mechanics of the sports program— organization, facilities, 
regulations and officials— and these are highly important to its 
success. Yet they are merely the means |o an end. riiey are 
importatit only because they help make jiossiblc a program of 
activities which brings enjoyment and satisfaction to people and 
contributes to their development of botly, mind and spirit. 
Activities are the materials tvith which the sports program is 
built, but xhe spirit in which they are carried on determines 
largely their value and significance. Leadership is the most 
important single factor in assuring a suctessfiil sports program. 
A capable leader with vision and a plan of action can accom- 
plish much, even with limited facilities and resources, in pro- 
moting, guiding and directing a roinmuniiy sports program. 
When every village, town and city lias strong, capable, devoted 
sports leadership, America will be well on its way towaid its 
Golden Age of Sport. 



National Organizations Concerned With Sports 

The following list includes (1) some of the national organizations inter- 
ested in, promoting or controlling a varied sports program and (2) those 
sponsoring or controlling a specific form of sport. 


I. General 


Amateur Athletic Union* of U. S. 
233 Broadway 
New York 7, N. Y. 

American Association for Health. 
Physical Education and 
Recreation 

1201-16th Street. N.W. 
Washihgton 6, D. C. 

American Camping Association 
Suite 1802 

343 So. Dearborn Street 
Chicago 4. 111. 

American National Red Cross 
17th and E. Streets, N.W. 
Washington 13, D, C. 

r , 

Americanism Commission 
American Legion 
777 No. Meridian Street 
Indianapolis. Ind. 

Athletic Institute 
209 South State Street 
Chicago 4, 111. 

Boy Scouts of America 
2 Park Avenue i 
New York 16. N. Y. 

Boys Clubs of America 
381 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, N.Y. 

Girl Scouts 

155 East 44th Street 

New York 17. N. Y. 


Industrial Recreation Association 
1 North La Salle Street 
Chicago 2, 111. 

National Collegiate Athletic 
Association 
Hotel Sherman 
Chicago, 111. 

National Federation of High School 
Athletic Associations 
7 South Dearborn Street 
Chicago. 111. 

National Recreation Association 
315 Fourth Avenue 
New York 1 0, N. Y. 

Society of State Directors of Physical 
Education 

Simon A. McNeely. Secy.-Treas. 

Slate Department of Education 
Baton Rouge, La. 

Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States 
Broadway and 34th Street 
Kansas City 2, Mo. 

l^oung Men’s Christian Association 
347 Madison Avenue 
New York 17. N. Y. 

Young Women’s Christian 
Association 

600 Lexington Avenue 
New York 22, N. Y. 
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National Organizations Concerned Witk Sports 

II. Promoting or Controlling Specific Sports 


Angling 

Izaak Walton League of America 
18th Floor, LaSalle Hotel 
Chicago, 111. 

National Association of Angling 
and Casting Clubs 
7010A Tulane Avenue 
University City 5, Mo. 

Archery 

National Archery Association 
of U. S. 

77 Franklin Street 
Boston 10, Mass. 

Aviation 

National Aeronautic Association 
1025 Connecticut Avenue 
Washington 6, D. C. 

Badminton * 

American Badminton Association 
47 Colburn Road 
. Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 

Baseball 

Natir)nal Baseball Congress 
Box 2202 
Wichita 1, Kansas 
National Amateur Baseball 
Federation 
Room 8, City Hall 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Basketball 

National Basketball Committee 
of the United States and Canada 
c/o Oswald 7 ower, 

Andover, Mass. 

Bicycling 

Amateur Bicycle League of 
America, Inc. 

144 East 2()8th Street 
New York 67, N. Y. 

League of American Wheelmen 
224 N. Desplaines Street 
Chicago, 111. 

Boccie 

Boccie League of America 
322 North Gross Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Bowling 

American Bowling Congress 
2200 North Third Street 
Milwaukee 12, Wis. 

Women's International Bowling 
Congress 

85 East Gay South 
Columbus 15, Ohio 
Boxing 

AmateiA* Athletic Union of U. S. 
233 Broadway 
New York 7, N. Y. 

Canoeing 
George Ryan 
8-P Skyline Gardens 
North Arlington, N. J. 

Fencing 

Amateur Fencers League of 
America 

Erwin S. Acel, Secretary 
15 Wliirehall Street 
New York 28, N. \ . 

Field Archery 

National Field Archery 
Association 
Box 388 * 

Redlands, Calif. 

Field Hockey 

United Slates Fi»*Id Hockey 
Assc.f iation 

408 W( Chelten Avenue 
Phil:. .[ ’lia. Pa. 

^oothnll 

United States Football 
Associatiou, Inc. 

320 Fifth Avenue 
New York 1. N. Y. 

Rules Committee 
National Collegiate Athletic 
Association 

W. R. Okeson, Lehigh University 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
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Golf 

United States Golf Association 
73 East 57th Street 
New York 22, N. Y. 

Handball 

Amateur Athletic Union of U. S. 
233 Broadway 
New York 7. N. Y. 

Horseshoes 

National Horseshoe Pitchers' 
Association of America 
213 South Everett Avenve 
Monterey Park, Calif. 

Ice Hockey 

Amateur Hockey Association of 
the U. S. 

2336 Pacific Avenue 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

Rules Committee 
National Collegiate Athletic 
Association 

Louis F. Keller, Chairman 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Ice Skating 

Amateur Skating Union of 
the U. S. 

5353 North Kimball Avenue 
Chicago, 111. • 

United States Figure Skating 
Association 

30 Huntington Avenue 
Boston, Mass. 

Lawn Bowling 

American Lawn Bowling 
Association 

375 West Preston Street 
Hartford, Conn. 

Motor Boating 

American Power Boat Association 
410 American Security Building 
Washington 5, D. C. 

Model Yachting « 

Model Yacht Racing Association 
of America 
87 Quincy Street 
Medford, Mass. 


Paddle Tennis 

United States Paddle Tennis 
Association 
.301 East 29th Street 
New York 16, N. Y. 

Polo 

TJ. S. Polo Association 
47 West 34th Street 
New York, N. Y. 

Pool and Billiards 

Billiard Association of America 
623 South Wabash Avenue 
Chicago, 111. 

Roque 

American Roque League 
649 Belmont Street 
Wichita, Kan. 

* Roller Skating 

Amateur Roller Skating 
Association of America 
120 West 42nd Street. 

New York 18, N. Y. 

Rowing 

National Association of Amateur 
Oarsmen of America 
1 728 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Shooting 

National Rifle Association of 
America 

1600 Rhode Island Avenue, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 

Shooting 

Amateur Trapshooting 
Association of America 
♦ Vandalia, Ohio 
United States Revolver 
Association 
5 Oak Street ' 

Springfield 9. Mass. 

National Skeet Shooting 
Association 
275 Newbuiy' Street 
Boston, Mass. 
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Shuffleboard ^ 

National Shuffleboard Association 
City Hall 

St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Skate Sailing 

Skate Sailing Association of 
America 
Skiing 

National Ski Association of 
America 
Broad Street 
Barre, Mass. 

Snowshoeing 

American Snowshoe Union 
198 Lisbon Street 
Lewiston, Me. 

Soccer 

Intercollegiate Soccer Football 
Association of America 
9U Real Estate Trust Building 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

National Cqjlegiate Athletic 
Association 
Douglas Stewart 
1 420 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Softball 

Amateur Softball Association 
M. J. Pauley, Executive Secretary 
c/o Municipal Pier 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Swimming 

Amateur Athletic Union of U. S. 
233 Broadway 
New York 7, N. Y. 
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Rules Committee 
National Collegiate Athletic 
Association 

R. J. H. Kiphudi, Yale University 
New Haven, Conn. 

Squash Racquets 

United States Squash Racquets 
Association 
1870 Beacon Street 
Boston, Mass. 

Table Tennis 

United States Table Tennis 
Association 

547 Insurance Exchange Building 
Dcs Moines 7, Iowa 
Tennis 

United States Lawn Tennis 
Association 
120 Broadway 
New York 5, N. Y. 

Touch Football 
National Rules Committee on 
Games 

National Recreation Association 
315 Fourth Avenue 
New York 10, Y. 

Yachting 

North American Yacht Racing 
Union 

33 West 44th Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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52-3; injured players funds, 53-4; in- 
surance 54-5; reports, 370-71 
Activities, in community programs, 13-4, 
15, 136; classified list of, 98-101; pre- 
ferred, 104-6; playground, 116-126; in- 
door, 132-3; mass, 148-153; selected, 
456-81. (see also Programs) 
Achievement standards. National Physi- 
cal, 120, 145-8, 169-170. (see also 
Tests) 

Administrative problems, 59-94; safety, 
49-55; health, 55-9; instruction, 59-6-1; 
publicity. 64-9; finances, 69-74; areas 
and facilities, 74-82; cooperating agen- 
cies, 83-5; awards, 85-8; conduct, 88- 
91; abuses, 92-4 

Adults, play of, 102, 105-106, 125-126; 

activities for, 101 ^ 

Age, a planning factor, 49-50, OS-lOlT 
101-3, 130-1; classifications, 153-6 
Age-height-weight classification, 158-60, 
234 

Alcron. Ohio, 40^ 480 
Amateurism, 86, 92, 164, 204. (see also 
Professionalism) 

Amateur Athletic Union, 6, 47, 85, 92, 
164, 241, 244, 246, 255, 256 
American Baseball Congress, 292 
American Bowling Congress, 189-190 
American Red Cross, 399-400, 403, 404-5 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, 390-1 
Announcements, 67, 243-4 
Arbitration board, 212. (see also Pro- 
tests) 

Archery, 140-2; rover's, 477-8 
Areas, recreation, 7, 10; fees at, 72-3; ad- 
ministration of, 74-83; a planning fac- 
tor, 112; types, 304-6; securing and 
planning, 307-313; maintenance, 316- 
324; records and forms, 351-9 
Arrangements, for tournaments, 194-6; 

for meets, etc., 239-50 
Association, the sports, 33, 36-7, 4W2, 
44-5, 69 

Athletic field, 306; permits, 351 
Athletic Institute, the. 290 
Athletic instructor, 277, 300; duties, 279- 
80; qualifications, 280, 282 
Attendances, 14 
Austin, Texas, 301-2 
Automobiles, effect on sport, 4 
Awards, 23, 85-8, 195, 302, 367-70 


Badgley, Jarvis E., 320-3 
Baltimore, Maryland, 32-3, 122-3, 279 
Barre, Vermont, 458 
Baseball, 3. 6-7; safety, 49-52; schools, 
61; leagues, 204-5, forms, 352-4, 364-6; 
skill events, 438-41. (see also Junior 
baseball and Knot-hole clubs) 

Baseball fields, 75, 76-7; maintenance, 
323-4; permits, 352-4 
Basketball, 3; council, 39; events, 121, 
445 51; leagues, 142-3, 220-2; forms, 
339, 340* 342, 366 
Basketball golf. 448-9 
Berkeley, California, 264-5, 473-4 
Bicy cle riding, 3, 91; clubs, 335, 337, 366, 
367; contests, 470-3 

Boating, 425-37; community programs, 
426-430; events, 432-5; regattas, 435-7. 
(see also Model yachts) 

Boston, Massachusetts, 274-5, 428-9 
Bowling, women’s leagues, 228-31 
Boxing. 57, 263, 459-64 
Boys, athletics for, 13; activities for, 98- 
100; tests. 122, 145-7, 406-8; team com- 
petition, 233-7. (see also Sex) 
Brooklyn, New York, 425-430 
Buildings, recreation, 313 5; mainte- 
nance, 316. (see also Indoor, centers) . 


Cambridge, Massachusetts, 346, 356 
Canoe, events, 432-4; safety, 435; races, 
436-7 • 

Canton. Ohio, 220-2, 335, 337, 351, 357 
Carnivals, indoor, 268; winter, 390-6; 

water, 421-5, 436; roller skating, 473-4 
Casting clubs, 458-9; events, 459 
Championships, 6, 92, 93-4, 198, 227; 

meets, 256, 258. 385-7, 413 
Chester, l*ennsylvania, 455 
Chicago, Illinois, 351-2, 392-3, 427-3 
Children in championships, 93-4 
Circle method of conducting activities, 
152-3 

City-wide organization, 31-33; organiza- 
tions, 33-45; $ingle-sport bodies, 36* 
40; multiple-sport bodies, 40-3; indus- 
trial, 43-5; relations, 163-4, 204-5» 
220-8. (see also Leagues) 
Classification, of activities, 96-101; of 
players, %153-61, 198, 385; 394-6; of 
teams, 204-5; of leagues, 223-4; of 
model yachts, 430 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio, 335, 338 

495 
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Climate, in planning, 110 
Clothing, players’, 50, 91 
Clubs, 31, S3. 39-40, 141; examples, 136, 
383, 406, 426. 428-9, 458-9, 468, 475-6. 
479; leaders, 301; forms, 335-7; 366, 
367 : 

Coach, athletic. 276. 300 
Coaster Derby, 470 
Coasting, 374-6, 395 
Codes, 88-91; olTiLials, 293-4 
Collections, 73. 217 
Colonial sports, 1-2 

Commcrt^ial organizations, interest of, 6, 
10. 84-5 

Commercialism of sports, 5. 8, 93 
Commission, the sports. 33, 37-39 
Committees, in sport, 33, 37, 39, 45, 423; 

tournament, 191-2: members, 296-7 
Conduct, of meets, 250-5. {sec also Per- 
sonal conduct) 

Consolation tournament, 179 
Contracts, 206, 335-7; team, 340 
Control, of sports, 31-2; of facilities, 74- 
82, of leagues, 201-2 
Cooperation, agency, 23. 83-5, 237 
Corecreatioiial sports, 3, 23, 104 
Cost, a planning factor, 110-11, 131 
Croquet, 3, 167 

Cross-country, meets, 261; skiing, 378 
Curling, 389 


Dallas, Texas, 172, 411 
Dayton, Ohio, 38-9, 336, 339, 340 
Decathlon. 479-80 
Decatur, Illinois, 199 
Democracy in sport, 19, 21, 35 
Demonstrations, sports, 64, 68, 381, 405, 
434-5 

Design of areas, 309-13 

Development of sports, 2-16 

Dinners, sports, 68, 303 

Director, playground or center, 96, 278 

District of Columbia, 266 

Double elimination tournament, 130-1 

Duluth, Minnesota, 457 


Eligibility requiremetfts, 161-4; league, 
203-5, 223; for boys’ teams, 234-5 
Elimination tournaments, 177-8 
Elizabeth, New Jersey, 412, 474-5 
Entry blanks, 193, 243-4, 340-5. 359-62, 
(see also Registration) i 
Entry fees. 215-6, 224 
Equipment, 50, 56, 312, 324-5; tourna- 
ment, 195; league, 212-3; meet, 245-6; 


boxing, 462-3. {see also Supplies) 
Erie Cqpnty, New York, 446 
Evanston, Illinois, 458 % 
Examinations for positions, 282-6 
Expenditures, 8, 9,' 70-1 
Exploitation of players, 92r3 


Facilities, 10, 14, 51; care of, 56; fees at, 
72-3; administration of, 74-83; a plan- 
ning factor, 112; tournament, 194; 
meet, 242-3; types of, 307; indoor, 313- 
5. (see also Areas and Equipment) 
Federation, the sports, 33, 42-3 
Fees and charges, 72-4, 224; membership. 

36; officials, 291. (see also Entry fees) 
Field hockey events, 452 
File method of conducting activities. 
149-50 

Finance, 69-74, 194; league, 215-7; rec- 
ords, 372 

Fines, 216-7 , 

Fishing, 11, 457-9 

"Football, 49-50, 57; junior clinics, 63-4; 

skill events, 441-5 
Forfeits, 210-1, 236; fees, 216 
Forms, 331-72. (see also Records) 

Funds, soiiiccs of, 71-2 215-7; handling 
of, 69, 217 


Gambling, 90 

Game courts, list of, 307; space require- 
ments for, 315-9 

Game skills events, 120-1, 122-3, 147, 438- 
55; baseball and softball. 439-41; foot- 
ball, 441-5; basketball, 445-51; soccer, 

451- 2; field hockey, 452; volley ball, 

452- 5 variety program, 455 
Games, 5, 5; lists, 98-100; low organiza- 
tion, 118; lead-up, 119; team sports, 
123-4 snow, 381-2; ice, 388-9; water, 
415-9 

Girls, athletics for, 13: activities for, 98- 
100; tests. 120. 122. 145-6, 147-8. 406-8; 
meets foi, 257-8, 266-7, 415-6. {see also 
Sex and Women) 

Glendale, California, 467 
Glen's Falls, New York, 263-4 
Golf, 3, 38; classes, 62-3; scoring, 166-7, 
167-8, 191; for women. 478 
Government provision for sports, 5, 7, 
26; for armed forces, 9 
Grade classifications, 158 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, 394-6 
Greensboro. North Carolina, 135-6 
Group meets. 253-4 
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Ground rules, 213, 235 
Gymnasium, rules, 82; progranu 133-5; 
planning, Sld^ permit, 353-5; uses, 478 

» 

Handicap, 191.230 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 436 
Health, protection of players', 22, 55-9, 
93, 460-3 

Height classification, 157 
Hiking, club, 335-6; winter, 382-3; 
women's, 479 

Horseback riding, 370, 475-6 
Horseshoes, indoor, 478-9 

Ice hockey, 388 

Ice skating, 383-4; speed, 384-7; races, 
387-8; games, 388-9 

Ice sports, 383-91; skating, 383-8, 394-6; 
games, 388-9; iceboating, 390; carni- 
vals, 390-1 
Iceboating, 390 

Individual sports, 97; organizing, 140-2, 
176 

Indoor centers, organization, 30-1; pro- 
grams, 130-135; meets, 256-7, 266-9, 
425; director. 278; facilities, 313-5, 316, 
320, 478-9. {se(! also Gymnasiums) 
Industrial sports,^ 8, 480; organization, 
43-5; carnival, 268 
International sport, 6, 293 
Injured players' committee, 33; funds, 
53-4 

Instruction, 23, 50, 59 64, 80; group, 60- 
4; playground, 125; bowling, 229; ski- 
ing, 380-1; swimming, 398-405; boat- 
ing, 428; boxing, 461 2 
Insurance, accident, 54-5 
Intercity competition, 210, 447-9; eligi- 
bility, 164, 204-5; meets, 259-60 
Interests, in sport planning. 104-6 
Inter-playground leagues, 124, 232-5; 
meets, 260-1, 262-3, 265-6, 285 

Jacksonville, Florida, 442 
Joint Commission on Health Problems, 
460, 462 

Junior baseball league, 236-7; rules, 
222-8 

Junior leaders, 301-2 
Junior Olympics, 94, 169 

• 

Kansas City, Missouri, 465-6 
Kenosha, Wisconsin, 41 
King’s Tournament, 185 
Kite flying, 464-6 
Knot-hole clubs, 84, 468 


Ladder tournament, 184-5 
La Grange, Illinois, 391 
Lake Charles, Louisiana, 49 
Lansing, Michigan, 160, 260-1, 276 
Leaders, 273-287; functions, 274-6; types, 
276-8; duties, 95-6. 278-80; qualinca- 
tions, 280-8; selection, 282-6; working 
conditions, 286-7; volunteers, 300-3. 
(see also Personnel) 

Leadership, 8, 10, 20-1, 273, 429, 481; 
a planning factor, ill. (see also Lead- 
ders and Supervision) 

Lead-up games, 119-20 
Leagues, 144, 200-37; management, 201- 
2; orgaiwation. 139-40, 142-3, 202-6, 
209; operation, 206-20; city-wide regu- 
lations, 220-8; women’s bowling, 228- 
31; playground, 231-37; slow ball, 
476-7 

Learn-to-swim campaigns, 400-3, 424 
Lee, Joseph, 429 
Lighting of areas, 312 
Linden, New Jersey, 78-9 
Line method of conducting activities, 
152 

Loan of equipment, 62-3, 320-7, 358 
Long Beach, California, 80-1, 104-5, 136- 
7, 431 

Los Angeles, 233-6, 285, 327-30, 399, 41 1 , 
415; sports organizations, 89, 196-8, 
288-9, 347; forms, 344-5, 347, 349, 350. 
366 

Louisville, Kentucky, 34, 360, 361 
Low organization games, 118 


Maintenance, of areas and facilities, 51- 
56, 316-24; of supplies, 327-30 
Manager of special facilities, 277 
Manager, team, 220, 297-300 
Mass activities, methods, 148-53 
Match play, 166-7 
Matching players, 178-9, 229 
Medal play, 166-7 
Medical examination, 56-7 
Meets, 144, 234-69; scoring, 166; types, 
238-9; preliminary arrangements, 239- 
50; conduct of, 250-5; track and field 
programs, 255-61; play days, 261-6; in- 
door, 266-9; score card, 363-4; winter 
sports, 379-80, 385-7, 391, 394-6; aquat- 
ic, 408-14, 435-7; variety, 455 
Memphis, Tennessee, 127-8, 265-6 
Miami Bel^h, Florida, 437 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 86, 236-7, 258, 
268. 462. 477-8; forms. 354-5. 336, 337, 
339, 340, 343, 347, 348, 364-8 
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Minneapolis, Minnesota, 41-2, 228-Sl, 
380-1, 383, 388, 390 
Model airplanes. 467 
Model yachts, 359, 361, 426, 430-1 
Motion pictures, 64, 68 
Multiple use of areas, 310; of buildings, 
314 


National Collegiate Athletic Associa- 
tion, 246, 247, 255 

National sports organization, 6, 45-7, 85, 
482-5 

National Public Parks Tennis Associa- 
tion, 47, 85 • 

National Recreation Association, 105, 
106, 122. 145, 170, 259. 277, 309. 406 
National Section on Women’s Athletics, 
58, 174, 257. 290. 295. 409, 434 
Neighborhood organization, 30-1. (see 
also Playgrounds) 

Newark, New Jersey, 340-1 
New York. New York, 67, 359, 361 
Newburgh, New York, 422-3 
Newspaper cooperation, 62, 462: pub- 
licity, 65-6 

Nineteenth century sports, 2-3 

North. C. E., 430-1 

Numbers in sport planning, 108-9 


Oakland, California, 44-5, 158-9. 253. 
262-3, 268, 427 

Objectives, of community sports pro- 
gram, 17-20; area planning, 310 
Ocean City, New JtjTsey, 473 
Officials, 287-95; tournament, 194; 
league, 219-20, 236; meet, 246-7; vol- 
unteers, 300-1; records and forms, 
346-50 

Ohio Recreation Association, 155 
Organization, for sport, 12; municipal, 
26-30, 31-45; city-wide, 31-45; neigh- 
borhood, 30-1; a planning factor. 112- 
3; of activities, 138-53; tournament, 
191-9; league. 202-6, 209, 231 
Organizations, sports, 6, 11, 26; city- 
wide, 33-45; state and national, 6, 45- 
7, 85, 482-5; single-sport, 36-40; mul- 
tiple-sport, 40-3; cooperating, 83-5; 
officials, 292-4, 347 
Orientation of areas, 312 
Orsatti, L. A., 327-30 


Paddle tennis, 360 
Palo Alto, California. 412-3 


Park department, in recreation, 26 
Parking space, 313 

Participants in sport, 4,il4, 108-9; classi- 
fication of, 153-61; records of, 334-46 
Penalties, 91. 207, 225. 254 
Permits, 74, 351, 356-9; team, 351-6; fees, 
72 

Perpetual challenge tournament, 183-6 
Personal Londuct, of players, 88-91, 172; 

of workers, 286-7: of officials, 294 
Personnel, 27-30, 95-6; practices, 282-7. 

(see also Leaders) 

Physical capacity, 57, 107-8 
Physical education, 7 
Picnics. 269-72; kits. 326. 358 
Pitching contests, 439-40 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts, 386-8 
Planning, areas and facilities, 51, 308-13; 
programs, 95-137, 240-2; factors, 101- 
13; criteria, 113-4; indoor, 314-5 
Play days, 238-55; preliminary arrange- 
ments, 239-50; conduct pf, 250-5; pro- 
grams. 261-6; indoor, 266-7; picnics, 
• 269-72; score sheets, 362-3; aquatic, 
414-6 

Playfield, 305 
Playground Congress, 13 
Playground, the neigl^t'orhood, 305 
Playground programs, 114-30; condi- 
tions, 115-6; activities, 116-26, 136; 
weekly and summer programs, 126-8; 
suggestions, 129-30; softball, 139-40; 
c!igil)ility, 162-3; tournaments, 199; 
leagues, 235; meets, 259-61; playdays, 
262-4, 265-6; aquatic meets, 410-11, 
421-2. (see also Inter-playground 
leagues) 

Playing rules, 174-5, 213-4, 224-6, 233 
Point system, 170-1 
Police, 249 

Policies, administrative, 48-94 

Pontiac, Michigan, 446 

Portland, Oregon, 218, 297-300; forms. 

340, 342, 347, 348 
Poster publicity. 66 
Postponements, 209, 227-8, 236 
Preferences, 105-7 

Pynciples in community sports pro- 
grams, 20-4 

Professionalism, 2, 3, 6, 92, 204-5, 461-2 
Progiams, principles, 20-4; planning fac- 
tors, 95-114: playground, 114-30; in 
door, 130-5; community, 135-7; or- 
ganization of. 1 38-75; meet, 240-2, 255- 
69; records, 360-71; features, 456-81. 
(see also Winter Sports and Water 
Sports) 
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Protests, 2I1-2, 222. 226, 235-6, 347-9 
PublicationSs sports, 64, 67 
Publicity, 64-^; newspapers. ®-6; radio. 
66; posters. 66-7; bulletins, 67; films, 
68; dinners, 68; window displays, 68-9; 
demonstrations. 68; for tournaments, 
192-3; for meets, 248 
pyramid tournaments, 184-5 


Races, track. 256-61; ski, 379; skating, 
385-8; aquatic, 419-20, 431. 433-5; 
football, relay, 443-5; wheel, 469-75 
Radio publicity, 66 
Rating, officials, 291-2, 349-50 
Reading, Pennsylvania, 349 
Records, 331-72; league, 214-5; of par- 
ticipants, 333, 334-46; of officials, 333, 
346-50; of properties, 333-4, 351-9; 
program, 334, 360-71; finance and 
business, 334, 371-2 

Recreation department, 11, 26-47; or- 
ganization, 26-30; sports organization 
and relationships, 30-47 • 

“Recreation Year Book,” 13, 14, 15 
“Recreation Areas — Their Design and 
Equipment,” 309-316 
Registration, 205-6, 223. 235. 334-5; fees, 
73; team, 340-3 

Regulations. 75-82, 91, 196-7, 233-6. '352. 

353, 355; city -wide leagues, 220-8 
Releases, 206-7, 226-7; forms, 337, 339, 
345 

Rei^rts, 214-5, 289; forms, 364-7. (see 
also Records) 

Reservations, 74-5, 78. (see also Per- 
mits) 

Reynolds, H. A., 119 
Rice, Grantland, 1, 10 
Richmond, Virginia, 424-5 
Rifle clubs, 476 
Ringer tournament, 191 
Roanoke, Virginia, 203 
Roller skating. 3, 473-5 
Round of play (tournament) , 190 
Round Robin tournament, 165, 186-7; 
schedules, 187-90 

Rules, manuals of, 67; of play, 174-5; 
tournament, 196-8; league, 213-4,^24- 
6, 235 


Safety, insuring, &, 49-52, 81; accident 
liability, 52-3; in planning, 107-8; in 
winter sports, 374, 377, 384; water, 428, 
434-5 

St. Louis County. Minnesota, 393-4 


St. Paul, Minnesota. 385, 405. 435, 476 
San Diego. California, 279 
San Francisco, California, 43, 3.52-5 
Santa Barbara, California, 468 
School board, in recreation, 26; Coopera- 
tion. 83-4, 136. 162-3. 402 
Schedule calculator, 182 
Schedules, league; 67, 208-10; indoor 
center, 131, 132, 133-5; making, 173-4, 
187-90; tournament, 182, 193-4 
Scoring, 164-73; methods, 165-9. 170-1; 
team scoring, 168-9; tables, 169; 
sportsmanship, 171-2; forms, 362-5 
Seasons, 236; in planning, 110; indoor, 
130; tgaintenaucc program, 320-3 
Seating facilities, 312-3 
Seattle, Washington, 479 
Seeding players, 178. 179, 250 
Sex in planning, 103-4 
Shufllct)oard. courts. 80-1;. ice. 389 
Shuttle method of conducting activities, 
150-1 

Skate sailing. 389-90 
Skiing, 377-83, 395-6 
Skills, 18. 22; in planning, 106-7: in 
classification, 161; swimming. 399-400. 
(see also Game skill events and In- 
struction) 

Slow ball leagues, 476-7 
Smoking, 90 

Snow sports, 373-85; coasting, 374-6; 
toboganning, 376-7; skiing, 377-81; 
games, 381-2 
Snyder, David P., 253 
Soccer, 343, 364; events, 451-2 
Society of State Directors of Physical and 
Health Educailbn, 460 
Softball, fields. 75. 76-7; leagues. 139-40. 
222-8, 476-7; questionnaire, 344-5; skill 
events, 438-41 

Space requirements for games and 
sports, 315-319 

Specialist (see Athletic Instructor) 
Spectator interest, 4, 10. 11, 24 
Spider web tournament, 185-6 
Sponsorship, 93; team 217-9 
Sportsmanship, 88-90; scoring, 171-3; 
awards, 228 

Sportsmanship Brotherhood, 88 
State organizations, 6, 45-6, 85 
State-wide competition 45-6; eligibility, 
^ 164; meets, 413-4 

Supervision, of participants, 51, 57, 111, 
250-2,%28, 463-4; of facilities, 131; of 
volunteers, 302-3 

Supervisor of aquatics, duties, 277, 279; 
qualifications, 280-1 
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Supervisor of sports, 27-32, 37, 57-8, 96, 
131-2, 277; duties 278-9; qualifications. 
280-1 

Supervisors, general, 278 
Superintendent of recreation, 27-32, 95- 
6.278 

Supplies, 324-30. {see also Equipment) 
SurUcing of areas, 312; in buildings, 312 
Swimming, 397-416; areas, 81-2; events, 
397-8; instruction, 398-405; tests, 405- 
408; meets, 408-416; games and stunts, 
416-421 carnivals, 421-5 
Swimming guards, tests for, 285-6 


Team, scoring, 168-9; classification. 204- 
5; sponsorship, 217-9 
Team sports, 9l 123-4, 144, 200 
Tennis, 47; instruction, 61-2; court rules, 
78-80; tournaments, 196-8; court per- 
mits, 356-8 

Tests, athletic, 122-3, 145-8, 170; aquatic, 
405-7. (see also Achievement Stan- 
dards) 

Texas Amateur Athletic Federation, 
413-14 

Time, in planning, 109-10; meets. 241. 

(see also Schedules) 

Tobogganing, 376-7, 395 
Tombstone tournament, 190 
Tournaments, 143, 176-99, 446-7; court 
reservations, 79-80; scoring, 166-8; 
types, 176-91; elimination, 177-8; con- 
solation, 179; double elimination, 
180-1; perpetual challenge, 183-6; 
round robin, 186-9Qf variations, 190- 
191; organization, 191-4; regulations. 
196-8, 463-4; playground, 123, 198-9, 
231; kite, 464-6 

Track and field, events, 121, 14G-7; meet 
programs, 255-261; score card, 363-4. 
(see also meets) 

Tradition, in planning, 110 
Training, for sport, 50; officials, 290 
Transfers, of players. 206-7, 226-7 


Transportation of players, 53. 94. 232. 
248. 403 

Tyler, TAas, 404-5, 413-4^ 


Undesirable practices, 92-4 
Uniforms, 93, 217-8 

Union County, New Jersey, 34, 211-12, 
320. 370, 475-6 
^'Umpire's Handbook," 292 
Urbana, Illinois, 401-3 


Value, of sports, 9, 18-20 
Volley ball, 361; water, 418; skill events, 
452-5 

Volunteer leaders and officials, 21, 295- 
302 


Water polo, 416 • 

Water sports, 136-7, 397-437; swimming, 
*397-416; games and stunts, 416-21; 
carnivals, 421-5; boating, 425-37 
Waukegan, Michigan, 222-8 
Weight classification, 156-7 
West Palm Beach, Flori^, 369-70 
Western Massachusetts Winter Sports 
Council, 379-80 

Wheel races and contests, 469-75 
While Plains, New York, 478 
Window display publicity, 66, 68-9 
Winter sports, 373-96; snow sports, 373- 
83; ice sports, 383-92; carnivals, 392-6 
Wisconsin Recreation Association, 54-5, 
463-4 

Women, in sport, 2, 7; safeguards for, 
58-9; meets for, 257-8, 268-9; officials, 
295; sport clubs, 478, 479. (See also 
Sex) 

World War 11, sport in, 8-9 


YMCA, 6. 26, 43, 290, 296, 406 




